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CHAPTER FIRST, 



X H£ lustorj of tnaa^ so voluminous and bulky at present, is rery 

sli^t and slender in all the early period of it Either the writing of 

history was an employ unpractised by the first ages; or time and war 

^ have united since» to sweep away the writings. Thus man even knew 

« not his own origin, before the Hebrew scriptures disclosed the secret to 

i him* Hk world, therefore, might well be ignorant, before, of the origin 

^^ of the nations wi&in it. The history of the world and of m|m, indeed^ 

^, stood then like a colossal statue of antiquity, that had accidentally lost 

^ its head. Even since the divine history has given a beginning to the 

human annals, and so has replaced the head upon the statue ; much 

darkness still spreads over the particular origin of nations. The head of 

this statue, like the head of the Nile's at Rome, is still wrapped up in a 

^^ veil. Nor do we know, with any de^ee of accuracy, the primary period 

^ of the history of any one nation in Europe. This is apparently the case 

v^ in our domestic aimals; and in that very period of them too, which is 

^ not prior to the Romans. We know nothing almost of the early trans- 

\ actions of the Welsh or of the Cornish, before the Saxons came to 

invade them, and so miited their history with their own. Thi^ two 

large communities of Brit<ms, which had been composed each of united 

VOL. I. B *tybes 
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2 ^ THE CATHEDRAL OP CORNWALL fcHAP. L 

tribes of Britain, and enlightened all by the rays of the literature of Rome, 
even more enlightened still by the bright beams of the Gospel, sunk back 
into the darkness neariy of their original history ; and owe the main 
knowledge of their owa annals immediately after the Roman departure, 
to those rude barbarians who had come from the shores of the Baltic, 
and whom they had half raised into knowledge, while these had wholly 
depressed them into ignorance. So much heavier is the scale of ignorance 
in man, than that of knowledge ! This we see strikingly exemplified 
in the early history of Cornwall ; with which in general we can begin 
only where the annals of its Saiton invaders begin; and for which, as 
the sun of history was then set among the Cornish themselves, we can 
derive an illumination only from the very moon, that was then shining 
with the rays of the sun, faint, indeed, in the reflection, yet serving to 
dispel the darkness. 

By this kind of moonlight I mean to direct my course in making my 
survey of the ancient cathedral of Cornwall. Yet I hope to collect the 
beams so carefully into one focus, as to find them combining into some 
degree of lustre, and lighting me with tnlth along the winding path to 
my point. In that hope, therefore, I set out; expecting, however, 
not to find my point within the petty circle of any one parish, or even 
the ample orbit of a whole county, but to trace it steadily across the 
island, and to pursue it occasionally into the continent. 



SECTION I. 



The Saxons, who had come as auxiliaries to the Britons, but turned 
their arms against their employers, had gradually won their way by 
battles and by sieges, by victories and by conquests, from the eastern 
coast of Kent, over the whote nearly of Roman Britain, from the brink of 
the Channel on the south, to the friths of Forth and Clyde on the north. 
Then, with that spirit of hostility which is ever ready in the vitiated 
heart of ihan^ they had turned their arms agaiiist each other; and the 

seven 
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seven kingdoms which they had erected upon the rums of the British 
empire, contended together for a supremacy over all. The first and 
weakest of all the seven (Kent) had a full right, in reason, to this 
honour: but how little does reason avail to convince, when power is 
prompt to decide! In that decision, the kingdom of the West Saxons, 
the very neighbours of the Cornish, was finally successful. The honour, 
so obtained, rose into power ; and their capital, Winchester, became 
THE METROPOLIS OF ALL ENGLAND *. Thus did the wliolc Weight of 
England appear to centre now in the very vicinity of Cornwall. But 
this was hardly effected, when the reduction of the little kingdom of the 
Cornish, apparently menaced by an union of the Saxons under one head 
so near, was prevented by a very extraordinary incident. A new swarm 
of Saxons, as it were, came from the same shores, and b^an the same 
invasions, under the new appellation of Danes. These also made their 
way with fire and sword, through all the Saxon regions of the island. 
These, too, fixed themselves in settlements of conquest, upon various 
parts of them. Yet the genius of West Saxony stru^led with vigour 
against them ; even recovered all their conquests from them, and brought 
all the Danish settlers into submission. Thus was the reduction of Corn- 
wall agsiin menaced, by the reviving supremacy over all England in it* 
near neighbours the West Saxons, 

* This metropolitical sovereignty of Winchester, which lasted from the days of Egbert, 
and his reduction of the heptarchy into one kingdom, in 827, to the settlement of the Con« 
fessor up6nThomey isle, about 1046 (Saxon Chronicle, Gibson), that first commencement of 
Westminster (and the consequences of which, if it bad been continued to these days, fancy 
may readily picture to itself in the changes that it would have wrought, upon the relartive states 
of Winchester and London at present), has scarcely a shadow now remaining of itself. The • 
only memorials, sFight as they are, I suppose to be the statute of Winchester^ as it is called, 
though ^< made at Westminster 8 die Octobris, an* 13 £. I. — An. Dom. 1285;" and what 
13 known only by custom in its appellation, being never noticed in the early parts of our 
8tatute-l)ook, being, indeed, superseded there by the measure of London (anno 31 £.1. and 
anno Dom. 1302); yet so familiar to us in every quarter of the kingdom at present, the 
Winchester InisheL This is first noticed by its proper name, in 22 Ch. IL chap. viii. as ^' the* 
^' standard marked in his Majesty's exchequer commonly caUed the Winchester measure^ 
" containing eight gallons to the bushel/* and existing still the only legal measure for corn 
throughout the whole kingdom. 

32 'In 
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In this State of the cx)imtry, when the only remains/ of imcontjuered 
Britons survived in Cornwall^ in Wales, and in Cumberland; Athelstao^ 
the son of Edward, and the grandson of Alfred^ ascended the throne of 
West Saxony in the year 925 f. The next year he married his siatet 
Eadgytha to Sihtric, the Danish sovereign under him o( that Notthtim- 
bria, which had been for some time Danish; who, fearing the pow^r or 
spirit of his acknowledged lord, and olSering to renounce the Danish 
paganism which he had hitherto retained, solicited by proxy and in per- 
son this close connexion with AthelstaniJ:. But such was the instability 
of the barbarian's mind, and such the precipitancy of his measures, that 
he soon repented of what he had done, divorced himself from his queen, 
and Hew off from his Christianity, restoring the native idolatry of Den<- 
mark, and renouncing the supremacy Ksil Athelstan§. AU this, indeed, 
was executed with such a rapid revolution of ideas, that the whole 
passed within the compass nearly of a single year^. Such conduct natu- 
rally excited the highest indignation in the breast of Athelstan. As a 
brother, as a king, and as a Christian, he had the strongest reasons for 
that resentment against Sihtric, which he immediatety displayed by 
marching with an army towards Northumbrian But Sihtric died before 
Athelstan reached it; as cowardly as he was base, I suppose, dying ftom 
mere fear of the lion which he had roused by his injuries, and which he 

+ S«. Chron. 

X Malmcsbury, f. 27 ; Savile; and Mat. Wegtm. 360, LodcIod, 1570. CoocerningMaiinea- 
bury, thus panegyrically, and yet ju»tly, does Leland speak : '^ Quoties in manus sumo 
^* (sumo autem ciim frcquentissmie tam . lubentUsime) totiea vel admirari coger hominia 
<' diligentiam, feUcttatem^ judicLum ; diligentiam, quod passim ostoidat se ingentem bononim 
^^ autonim numerutn- kgisse; felicitatem, quod illorum el^antiam et nerves aemulus ipse in 
<^ aaiaelucubrationibua bell^ exprimat; judicium deniqut, quod muUa ab tXm temere scripta 
** ad iacidetn rcvocel, revoeataquf luci et veritati restituat.'^ (Commentarii de Scripteribus 
Britannicis, by Hall, Oxford, 1709, p. \^%.) But behold the close of this ma^ificent euk>- 
gium! '/Obiit vero MeiUuni" (at Malmesbory), << ubi et sepultus fuit: sed cum ego 
<^ nuper Meilduni essem, el keum ejus sepultucse quflererera,;<a^ olscwrus swis monachis fuit^ 
^* ui wms autalUr taniim nrnnen in mmoriA reiimmiL'* (P* i;96.) So precarious ia famt 
in the mouth and memory of man I 

^ M. Westminster, 'j/bo* 

» Maloiesbury, f. 27. *♦ Post annum«'^ 

knew 
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knovf to be advuncing with vengeance on its brow towards himf • He 
thus took itefuge from Athdstan^ in the grave; but Godefrid, his son by 
a formes' macrhage/ remained* This son had certainly engaged with his 
father in<^ the rebellion against Athelstan. He had also instigated hi» 
fethfer/pfobably, to the divorcement of the queen his step-mother, and to 
the supersedence of Christianity again by the paganism of Denmark. He 
had accordingly taken possession of the throne on the death of his father^ 
and continued, the rebellion which his father had begun | : but now^ a» 
Athelstaii a|^oached, Godefrid, conscious of all his ofiences, and sensible 
of his great weakness, fled from York the metropolis of Northumbria ; 
then York opened its gates to the Saxons. Their monarch aflerward(( 
took the castle, which the Danish kings had erected for their residence ; 
divided the very ample booty within it, wiiidi Godefrid in the hastiness 
of his flight had left behind hira, man by man to his soldiery; and, i6 the 
warmth of his resentment against the hmily of Sihtrie, or in the heat of 
his resolution to terminate the Danish sovereignty of Nor thumbria for 
ever, levelled the Athole palace to the ground §. 



t Mafmesfaury, f. 47, " Vita deturbatus;" MrWcstmmsUr, 360, '^ Mlrabiliter termU 
5^ navit," and « Mali pcriit." 

} Florence oi Worcester, 348, London, f 59a, '^ Gntbferdo qui patri in regnum sue* 
« cesderat/' 

• ^ Malmesbury, 1 17. Thf Bile of the palace or castle, I suppose, is what Leiand thuft 
iioliees ; *' The plotte of this casteUe is now caultid the Old Baile, and the area and ditches 
** of it do manifesteley appere." (Itin. i. 58,^ edit, third, l'J^o.) Of Leland's learning the 
literary world talks loudly, and I shall have a thousand occasions to speak hereafter .^ . fiut of 
what is infinitely superior to learning, the goodness of his heart, or (to use a more proper ex- 
pression) the dignity of his spirit, the world says nothing,- and I wish ta speak here. Bale, in^ 
a letter to him, therefore flattering him probably, yet by the very flattery proving what cha^ 
racter he wished to bear, writes thus of him r << Carnalibuscuri^ alienus, tuique quodam* 
*' modo oblitus, honorem spernis, spemis et divitias, dum, parvula ceri& ssepius inclusu?, aliis- 
^^ prodesse studuesis assiduQ." (Lives of Leiand, Heame, and Wood, Oxford, 1772, ii^86*^ 
Accordingly Leiand himself cries out in this elevated tone of voice, concerning a scholar suc- 
eeafftively made archbishop, patriarch, and cardinal : ^^ Ecce bkndientis fortunse munera, qui*> 
^ bus quQS vult beat 1 quanquam, si mihi liceret dicere citra offensam quod sentio, tantum 
^^ abest vit hujusmodi sortis honiinea beatos putem, ut mediocritatem tttiametprivatdm tongi 
^' fraferam.'^ <De Script. Brit. 340.) Mecum, et cum Jove, sbktit. 

Having 
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Having done this> with the same resolution or in the same resentment, 
he advanced to Bamborough in Northumberland; which was the original 
capital of the Northumbrian kingdom, when the kingdom was only a 
county, and Northumbria confined to Northumberland. This was 
still maintained for Godefrid, though he himself had fled farther. to the 
north]] ; but Athelstan took it*, and pursued his successes by follovring 
Godefrid to his place of retreat. This young prince, whom we might 
pity as unfortunate if we did not consider him as guilty, had now; de- 
serted Northumbria entirely, and taken refuge wkh Constantine king of 
the Scots f; the dominions of Scotland then coming no lower than the 
friths of Forth and Clyde, and there meeting the dominions of Northum- 
bria. Athelstan therefore sent his ambassadors to this king, demanding 
the royal refugee from him, and denouncing war against Ijim if he re- 
fused to comply J. Constantine refused, for Athelstan marched on. In 
that vigour of resolution, and with that promptness of action, which seem 
to have strongly marked the character of this Saxon monarch, he invaded 
the country of the Scots. Constantine engaged him in the field, but 
Athelstan was victorious §. This blow humbled the honest pride of the 
Scottish sovereign. He found himself obliged to do what he had 
honourably refused before. He prepared to deliver up the king ' who 
bad fled for refuge to him, but took care probably to give him notice of 
his preparation. Godefrid escaped, and threw himself upon the honour 
of an adjdining sovereign.* He had little choice to make ; but he now fled 
to a king much, less j?.ble to protect him than thie Scottish, yet marked' 

H Malmesbury, f. 27. ^ 

• Florence, 348, <^ Aldredum— dc regii urbe— expulit.'* 

t Malmesbury, £.27, ' . 

t Malmesbury, Hid. 

$ FlorcDce, 348, " Regcm Scotorum Conslantinum — praeliovicitetfugayit.** The Saxon 
Chronicle says, that Athelstan invaded Scotland with forces by land and sea, and ravaged 
much of it; two circumstances luidoubtedly false, as contradicted equally by the tehour and 
by the dates of the facts here. He advanced only towards Scoon, I apprehend, then the seat 
of the Scottish sovereigns, and ever since therefore the scene of their coronation ; afld, in tlie 
same train of moulding the past events of history in order to please the present generation of 
readers, of stifling facts in order to flatter folly, the Scottish Chronicle has supi^essed this 

whole transaction. Boecius^ iv« 21, 24/ - ' 

out 
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out by fame (I apprehend) for a high spirit of heroism and honour. This 
was Eugenius, Ewen, or Owen, the sovereign of Cumbria ||, whose 
kingdom appears, from the present history, to have been merely the 
county of Cumberland, and whose capital equally appears from that, a& 
well as other authorities, to have. been Penrith*, 

. Athektan accordingly sent his ambassadors to Owen, as he had sent 
to Constantine before. Owen refused, like Constantine ; and Athelstan 
began his march into Cumberland. Owen was unable to face him in the 
field, as Constantine faced; and Athelstan marched towards the capital, 
without encountering any opposition. Owen therefore was obliged to 
submit, like Constantine ; and prepared, like him, to give up his royal 
refugee f. But Godefrid again fled; now took the desperate resolution 

II Malxnesbary, f. 27, <' Eugenium regum Cumbrorum ;'* and Leland's Collectanea, i*. 
330, edition second, 1770, from a chronicle now unknown, ** Owino rege Ciunbrorum.** 
Boecius, iv. 24, in the sottishness of falsification, makes Owen a king from the donation of 
Constantine- 

• Riehards's Welsh Dictionary, ^ Penrhyn Rionedd, the seat of the princes of Cumbria.'' 
The full name of Penrith, therefore^ is Penrhyn Rionedd, now contracted into Pen Rith. It 
was apparently at first the name of the strong castle, belonging to the king, standing (like ou^ 
own Penryn in Cornwall and Penrin Point in Flintshire) at the termination of a ridge of hill, 
and thence overlooking the plain or beach below. (Leland's Itin. iv. 52, vii. 58, 60 ; Cam- 
den, 639, edit. 1607 ; and Gough's Camden, iii. 188, 189.) The other half of a^ name so 
extraordinarily preserved in the Welsh manuscripts, refers to the quality of the stones and soil 
with and on which it was built ; Ruanaidh (Irish) signifying red, reddish, and Rionnadh 
(Irish) redness ; terms that are now found only in the Iriah branch of the British language, 
because they have been contracted in Welsh, in. Cornish, in Armorick, into Hhydh or Rethe 
(see Ltland's Itin. iv. 56), Rydh, Ryudd ; and Penrhyn Rionedd, by this process of contrac*- 
tion, shrinking up into. Pen Rith, but still meaning the Red Prominence. " Penrith," notes 
Camden with his usual sagacity, ^^ id est,, si e Britannica lingua interpretaris, Caput vel 
** Collis Ruber ; rubet enim terra, et saxa e quibus construitur." Mr. Pennant, in his 
Scotch Tour of 1769, ii. 43, octavo, argues this castle,, by inference from a record, to be 
of no high antiquity, and not existing even as late as the reign of Henry ILL when its 
jBiPi7f >'A' api)eIIatioH proves it to have been built in the thneof the Bri/on5„ when it is actually 
mentioned ia the British manuscripts of Wales as the seat of the^ri/tsA kings of Cumbria, 
and when theccfi;>re Mr. Pexmaat^s record caa only shew it to bave lain dismantled in the time 
of Henry* 

t Malmesbury^ }. ay. 

of 
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of making a grand push for the recovery of his Northumbrian royalty; 
entered the countr}^ accompanied only by one friend, the constant com* 
panion of his person, and the unshaken sharer of his misfortunes ; yet 
was instantly joined by several of his native subjects, the Danes. With 
these he advanced boldly to the walls of York, the possession of which 
would give him great advantages. He tried by entreaties to win over 
jthe citizens, those natural defendants of a city when every citizen was a 
soldier, and the artificial idea of a garrison of regulars was yet unknown* 
But no entreaties could prevail upon them. He had recourse to threats; 
-and threats were equally ineffectual. He was in no capacity either to lay 
formal siege to it, or to give it a brisk assault He was obliged to abandon. 
his enterprise, and to dismiss his soldiery ; was then seized with his 
frieijd, and thrown into prison; but found means with him to elude his 
jailors, and escaped. Such are the strange vicissitudes of an adventurous 
life! Yet he retained so much of the mean and Danish turn for piracy as 
to embark in a piratical expedition upon the sea ; soon lost his friend by 
shipwreck; suffered great hardships himself, by land or by water; but at 
last, with one of those turns, equally sudden and violent, which always 
mark the mind of barbarians, repaired as a suppliant — ^to the very court 
of Athelstan himself. There he was received in amity, and entertained 
with magnificence by this honourable, this splendid monarch, who had 
been bred a scholar, even aspired to be an author, and was therefore 
making the laurels of learning.his shade against the heats of war^. His 

* Leland de Script. Brit. x6o : '* Liquet Ethelstanum bononim librorum fuisse ftinar<N'efii, 
^' eundetnque (ut ego inde c^lligo) rem literariam coluisse. Subserriunt et noatrae opinioiii 
'^ cujusdam non in-eraditi laudatoris Ethelstani versiculi : 

" Extimuit rigtdos, ferulft crepitante, magistros ; - " 

'^ Et, potans aridis doctrifiae xnelia mcduIKs, 

*' Dccurrit teneros, sed non pueriliter, annos. 
'* At qu» Gulielmus [Malmesburieiisift] adfert, longe (inquam) certiora sunt. Scribit enim 
<^ Ethelstanum uswnfuisse calamo, atque adeo se vidisse Ubmrn ab eo scripium, quamvis m 
^* illo Laiifue lingua puriiaiem desideret. Ergone expungerem ex eruditorum albo tami 
^' principis nomen, parvft imperfect! styli macul& asperaum ? Non certft, cum magnis virit 
'^ vel tentavisse ut Latinc scriberent non leve^. Mrhi ^eqaidem minim videtur> quo pacio 
^^ aliquid lingua peregrin^ exarare potucrit 3 prsesertim^ cum esaet tot Danicanim irTuptionum 
^' procellis impctitus.'* 

4 unlettered 
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4inlettered guest, however, by another revolution of mind as violent and 
as sudden as the former, in four days grew tired of the scene, returned to 
im ships, and recommenced his piracies*. 

In the mean time Athelstan had reached the vicinity of Penrith, and 
took up his head-quarters to the south of the town, upon the river Eimot 
there, and within the walls of Dacor castle : but Constantine had gene- 
rously come into Cumberland with his family to procure a peace for 
Owen ; had come probably in the very army of the Saxons, the very so* 
ciety of Athelstan ; and now repaired certainly to Owen in the castle of 
Penrith, to recommend submission to him. In Owen's situation, little 
tirgency would be required. The only difficulty would be, the preserva- 
tion of his honour to hvm, who had taken refuge under it. But this dif«- 
ficulty was removed probably hy acting as Constantine had acted before, 
by giving Godefrid an intimation of his danger, and su^esting an im- 
meifiate flight to him. Then Owen came out of his castle with Con- 
stantine, and waited upon the Saxon sovereign at Dacor, on the twenly- 
annth day ofJtdy. Such confidence had Owen, like Godefrid and Con- 
stantine, in the honour of Athelstan ! Passions at once so ferocious and 
•so generous do the agitations of war produce in the mind of man ! There 
they both entered into a submissive kind of alliance with him,^nd swore 
to the faithful observance of peace towards him. But in order to lend 
this compact of amity an indissoluble firmness, the binding obligations of 
Christianity wiere called in ; an infant son of Constantine*s, who had 
-singularly l>een brought with him in this very view, was now baptized^ 
••and Athelstan stood godfather to himf . 

SECTION 

^ Malmesbury, f. ^^. 

t Florence, 348^ <' li omnes, iibl se vlderunt non posse strenuittti illius resistere, pacetn at) 
"** eo petentes, in loco qui dicitur Caoiotum quarto idfis Jotu convenerunt," &c. Maltnei* 
bury, f. 27 : "•* Afllocirai qui Dacor voeatur venientcs," "Sec. 

This Eugenius, Ewen, or Oweiiy I believe to be the very persoD^e, to wliom belongs a re«- 
niurkable sepulchre in Penrith churchyard, which has never yet%been endeavoored to be his- 
torically appropriated. This is said, by tradition, to be ^ the grave of one 'Sir Ewen Caesarius 
'^ knight, in old tim^ a famous warriour of great strength and stature (the grave being 
*' about fifteen feet long), who lived to these parts, and killed ioars [and rohhers,' Gough^ ifi. 

VOL* I. c 189] 
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SECTION IL 

So fTir have I brought Athclstan on his way, in his march of conquests 
toward Cornwall ; and so particularly have I delineated his march, in 
order to throw a just light over this illustrious conqueror of the Coknish f 
The veiy object of his expedition, indeed, was now obtained ; but his 



^89] ^^ ia the forest of Englewood, which much infested the country." (Gibson, c. 11020;) 
This story is " universally credited by the vulgar inhabitants of Penrith/* ( Arch ccologia, ii\ 
48.) " The common vulgar report is," says another writer, '* that one Eiven or Owen Casa- 
** rius, a very extraordinary person, famous in these parts for hunting zxiA fghtingj about 
*^ 1400 years ago> whom no hand but the hand of dtath could overcome, Kes buried in this 
^ place. That there might be in remote times, in these regions, men of lat ge gigantic figure^ 
" as there arc now near the Magellanic Straits," an assertion, let us remember, long prior 
to the recent discovery of them by Captain Byron 5 " and that they might affect Roman sur^ 
'' 9Uim«5 otmI c{i5^*;zc/ion5, as the Americans about Darien do Spanish, needs not either to be 
•* discussed or denied." (Dr. Todd in Pennant,]. 270, 271.) This tradition has been so far 
confirmed in digging, that '^ the great long hand-bones of a man, and a broad-sword," have 
been found in the grave. (Gough, iii. 189.3 Nor was the person, whoever he was, buried 
here '^ about 1400 years ago." He was a Christian, as appears from the crosses on the pil- 
lars at the head and foot of his grave. Bishop Lyttelton, indeed, in Archieologia, ii, 48, 
speaks only of ^^ a cross, which appears towards the sammit of one of the pillars ;" but one 
cross is as competent as two, to prove the Christianity of the interred.: yet even the Bishop's 
own plate shews a cross upon hoth. So inattentive can antiquaries be at times, to the evi- 

.dence which they produce themselves I Dr. Todd also notices bothy as '* tito large stone piU 
*' lars, — eructated towards the top ;" and Mr. Pennant equally describes both, sis having 
^* ihe relievo of a cross upon them." (ii. 40.) The person buried here thus appears eviclently 
to have been buried, when Christianity had been established, even when churchyards had been 
set out for sepulture. This the site, the pillars, and the crosses, all unite to shew : and the 
very name unites, with the history, to prove that grave the sepulchre of this king, Owen Casa-- 

.reus, who lived at Penrith in a period when Christianity was as much established as it is now, 
and churchyards were equally the repositories of the dead ; when the Roman name of Euge^ 

. runs had been formed by the Britons into the seemingly British appeUation of Ewen^ or 
Owen \ when too the additional name of Carsarius, like that of Cessaryeid for the Romans in 

, the old manuscripts of Wales (Richards), was assumed and given to signify his Roman origin^ 

. Thus Ambrosius Aurclianus, the son of a British king, ^^ parentibus purpuri nimirum ia- 
" dutis" (Gale, xxv.), was a Roman by descent, << Romans gentis" (ibi^.J* 

5 activity 
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activity of spirit had been whetted by his exertions, and brought to a fine 
edge by his successes. He therefore went on to a new enemy hi the 
south. • ^ 

There were several kings in North- Wales at this period ; these lie re- 
•quired to wait upon him at Hereford. Impressed with a strong sense of 
bis power, they actually came at his requisition. Then he demanded 
that they should own him for their paramount lord. They had already 
done this in fact, but were now called upon to do it in form ; yet so 
TOuch more powerful is form than fact upon the mind of man, they were 
averse to do it. They were obliged, however, to submit* ; and Athd- 
Stan, with an edge still finer upon his spirits, flew to a new enemy farther 
in the south. 

Sputh-Wales had only one king at this period, though North-Wales 
had sevcraL He was denominated by the Saxons the sovereign of Went, 
t)ec&use his capital, called Caer Guent in Welsh, or Venta Silurum in 
Latin, was called Went in English. But his personal appellation was 
Wer f . He was more resolute than his brothers of North-Wales j re-, 
ftised the submission which they had made, and came into the field with 
an army against Athelstan, heading his victorious Saxons. Athelstan and 
his Saxons, however, became more victorious still. Wer was beaten in 
hattle, and compelled to submit J. Athelstan then punished his re- 
sistance, by dismembering his kingdom ; took from him all that narrow 
region which lies between the Severn and the Wye, being the famous 
forest of Dean, made this river to be what it has been ever since, the 
eastern boundary of South-Wales ; and annexed that region of forest, as 
it has remained ever since annexed, to the EngUsh county of Gloucester §. 

But 

♦ Malmesbury, f. 17, '* North-Wallensiuui." 

t Florence, 348, " Regem'Uuentonim Wer;" M. Westm. 360, " Wlferthum," a 
Saxon i^ame, ^^regem Wentorumj" and Hovedcn, f. 242, Savile, "fiegcm — Wentorum 

J Florence, 348, ^' Wer praelio vicit ct fugavit." 

§ Malmesbury, f. 28, " Amnem Waiam limitem." Hence Griffin king of South -Wales, 
Vith some pirates from Ireland, in 1049 invaded England at this quarter, ^^ Rex ct ipsi pariter 

2 '* flumen. 
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But Althelstan had not yet completed his circuit of hostility round the 
island. Floating on a high sea of ambition, and borne on with violence 
by the tide of his successes, he now pushed up to the very margin of the 
island in the south. Triumphant over the Danes, the Scots, the Cum- 
brians, and the Welsh, he marched with alV the splendour of victory, and 
all the power of an empire, to attack the Cornish. Of these, by an 
astonishing fatality of illiterateness, we have not one native history, one 
native law, or even one native coin. We therefore know nothing of 
them in general, as I have intimated already, but what their enemies have 
been pleased to tell us. This, however, is very little as national iatelli*- 
gence ; it is confined to a few solitary incidents, such as (to pass over 
some that are only of slight consequence, or may be noticed hereafter) 
the devastation committed by Egbert in 813, by over-running tho 
country " from eastward to westward*;'* the battle fought by his forces 
at Camelford in 823, in which the silence of the Saxon Chronicle con- 
cerning the issue, nnder the hands of that partial sagacity which is keenly 
on the watch to convert even silence inta evidence, woidd iRtiinate the. 
Cornish to have been victorious, but is directly contradicted by another 
history, which says the Cornish were slaughtered f; the battle fought by 
Egbert hiniself in 835 against those Britons and Danes united, who had 
entered and ravaged England, but had retired at his approach, were pur-^ 
sued into Cornwall, were overtaken at Hengeston HiU, and there beaten 
with a considerable slaughter J; with two that I am now preparing to 
relate ; so forlorn and abandoned does Corawall appear upon the face ofi 
our island history §1 

At 

'' flumen, quod Weage nominatur, transeantes, Dunedham mcendenint,'^ burnt down tKer 
town of Dean, " et omnes quos ibi repericbantperimerunt." (Florence, 409.) 

• Saxon Chronicle. Gibson has translated " eastward"' by "australi** (for "oricntali") 
« parte/' 

t Sax. CbroD. says only, that there was a battle^ but Florence adds^ that the Combh 
^« caesi sunt." (P. 287.) 

X Sax. Chron. and Florence^ 291* 

§ To these incidents, from Saxon historians, let me just add one that comes apparently 
from a Welsh pen, and has never been noticed before* '^ Ivor, Cadwaladri fitius,'' says Lc- 
land in extracts from an anonymous chronicle of Wales^ ^* successit, Obiit Cadwaladrus 

*' anno 
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At that grand asra of confiision to half the globe, the dissolution of the 
Roman empire, and the settlement of barbarians within it, new nations 
of natives seem to emerge into notice, as new appellations supersede the 
old, even in regions which were familiar to us before. The Britons of 
Kent, Sussex, and Wiltshii-e, of Bedfordshire, Cheshire, and Devonshire, 
of Somersetshire, Cornwall, and all England indeed, arise before us on 
the pages of history, under the new denominations of Wealas, Bryt- 
wealas, Wyhse, or Walena*. The Armoricans of Gaule come to us in 
the same '* questionable shape,'* seemingly difierent from themselves, 
and actually wearing the disguising title of Britons. The latter incident 
therefore has given rise to a report of an embarkation which was never 
made in our island, and of a settlement which was never attempted on 
the continent. The fabulists on both sides of the Chaimel are loud in 
their, assertions of a large migration across it, of which they cannot pro- 
duce one historical evidence, and for which th^ have only the shadowy 
authority of a name. They might with equal Judiciousness assert an^ 

^ anno Dom. 680. — ^Bellum apuci Heyl in Cormilii. Bellum Gard Mailanc. BeHum j^entun. 
^' In Us bellis, regnante Ivor, Britones viceruni Saxoftes/* (Itin. viti. 86.) IViiere this 
battle was fought at Heyl in Cormvally is pointed out to us by a circumstance, slight in it* 
self, but usefiil in application. Dr. Borlase is the only person who has observed, that *' at 
'^ the mouth of this Heylford river,'' which peninsulates the region of Menege from the 
rest of Cornwall, and issues into the sea a little to the south-west of Falmouth, '' there is a 
" creek still called Forth Saussen, or Saxon's Port." Yet this creek does not, as the Doctor* 
argues, ** thereby shew itself to have been formerly yr^«eff/ee/ by the Saxons," as it proves 
itself to have been merely used by them. Much less does it appear to have been ^^ frequented 
" in the time of Constantius and his brothers." (Borlase's Antiquities, 302, edit, second.) . 
This is much too early a date, for the Saxons frequenting a creek so remote and western as a 
Cornish one. Tt was in fact used by them about three hundred years later. Then they 
landed here, were here attacked, and here defeated with a slaughter' so memorable as to fix the 
name of the Saxon Port for ever upon the place, and to be recorded with two other de- 
feats of the Saxons in the same reign, even by the pen of a Welsh chronicler. The histori- 
cal notice comes with a decisive sway to mark the signification of the name ; and the name 
comes with a striking propriety to indicate the sense of the notice. The port lies on the 
northern side of the Heyl, but in the Great Map of Cornwall has no denomination at all : it 
has none, even in Borlase's own abstract of that map : it is marked, however, in the former 
as a nameless creek a little east of Durgan. 
* Sax. Chron. p« 14, 151 ao, 2a, 25, 70, 39, 45, 50, 70, and 23, 25. 
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irruption of the Welsh into Kent^ and a settlement of the Walloons in 
Cheshire*. These new appellations were borne equally with the old^ 
during the existence of the Roman empire ; were only less famihar than 
(he old, at this period ; and came from various causes to supersede the 
'old, in that. The Britons of Kent were denominated Welsh, while the 
Romans possessed the island; and were therefore noticed as Welsh, at the 
• comniencementof Saxon hostilities against them f. It was their generic 
name indeed, while that of Cantii was merely their provincial or na- 
tional one; they, and all the other tribes which opposed Cccsar in hLs 
second expedition, being equally denominated by the yexy Chronicle of 
the Saxons, Bryt-walas; even all the tribes south of Sevenis's wall,. 
being said in the same Chronicle to have had this wall erected by Sevenis 
ft«- them as-Brit-walum ; and even all the tribes south of both the walls, 
Antoninus' s, equally with Severus's, being averred as Bryt-walas to have 
implored assistance from Rome in MS J. So the Gaul& of Armorica were 
called Britons assuredly, as some Gauls of Picardy certainly were§; and 
as all the Gauls of our island avowedly were, at the time of the Roman 
reduction of them; yet were, from some circumstances unknown to us^ 
generally called Armoricans men ; and, from others equally unknown, 
were commonly entitled Britons afterward. 

Thus the Britons, to the west of tlie Severn and the Dee, were denomi- 
nated Wealas, or Welisse, by theSaxons|[; are therefore denominated Welsh 
by ourselves; and, even as early as the sixth century, entitled their own 
country Wallia or Wales ^, yet have in all ages retained equally their 
primary names of Brython and Bry thoneg, for themselves and for their 
language. Thus also the Britons of Cornwall, bearing the generab title 
i)f Welsh, were distinctively entitled, at times,^ the Western Welsh, as 

* Sax, Chron. 25. 
t Sax. Chron, 14. 
X Sax. Chron, 2, 7, ir. 
4 Carte, i. 56'. 
IK Sax. Chron. 105, 163. 

^ Taliessin is cited by Dr. Davies, in his Welsh Grammar, as calling bia own country, 
with a singular sorX of ingenuousness, ^* Gwylt Wallia^" or *^ Wild Walc«." 

the 
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the Britons of Wales were the Northern*; yet were occasionally called^ 
as the more westerly Cornish formerly were, the Camubii, Qr Cgrnu- 
bians; their country being considered to be the horn ov^Kernou of Bri«- 
tain, as Cornwall was called in its own language, or Kerniw, as it is 
still called in its kindred language the Welsh -f. And. at last, by the du- 
plication of one name upon the other, so prefixing Kernou to IVallia, the 
land and the natives were denominated Cornu-gallia, or CoRN-\yALL, 
and CoRN-wALLisH, or Corkish. But, by the very same process of 
critical chemistry, the Gallic region at that angle of Frant^ which corre- 
sponds with this angle of Britain, assunied the very same appellation of 
CornU'gaUia, or Com^tvalL A religious clergyman of the name of 
Paul^pf Paulinus J, who afterwards lent his name to that city of Bre- 
tagn6 in which he presided as a bishop, St. Paul 4^ Leon^§,f ^nd has 
equally lent it to one of our parishes in Cornwall, denominated Paulin in 
Pope Nicholas's Valor, but in Henry's, as in popular language now, Paul ; 
is said to have lived a hermit in the sixth century '' upon the isi^e of Osa] 
*' which is separated in a direct passage from the continent of Armorica, 
** called CoRKU Gallijs, by a sea of sixteen paces |[." In the same cen- 
tury, 

♦ Sax. ChroD. A. D. 8a8, « North- Wealas ;" A- D. 835, " ^^st-Wealas;*' Flo- 
rcnce, 348, " Occidenlalium Britonuin;" 291, " Occidental! urn Britonum terram quae 
Curvalia vocatur ;" Malmcsbury, f. 27, " Occidcntales Britones qui Cornwallenses vocan- 
•' tur ;" and f. 28, ** Aquilonaribu3 Britannis" for those on the Wye. 

t Cornwall U called ** Cornubicnsis regio,'* so ea^rly as the sixth centiiryi and by the 
writer of what is styled the Register of JLlaadaflF. Usher's Brit. Eccles. Ant. p. 290, edit. 2d, 
1687- ^ ^ 

I Usher, 252. 

{ Usher, ibid. 

I Usher, 290, from Aymoinus. " In Osa— insult, quae a continenli Armoricanse re- 
** gionis terra, quam Cornu Galliae nominant, pelago sexdecim passuum in trapsversum 
*' porrecto sejungitur.'* What name this isle of Osa now.be4rs, let these reasons ascertain. 
It is certainly not Aix, as the. correspondency of names leads the mind directly to suppose, 
because Aix is in the province of Poitou, not Bretagne, being at the moutt) of the .Cbareate, 
the river leading up to Rochfort. It is assuredly the isle denominated Saintes, from the 
residence of this and other saints upon it. It lies a little tq the south of the opening into 
Brest harbour, and very near the shore; being fom^erly called, I suppose, Uke the isle in the 
Charentc, Osa,^or Aix. " Isle des faints— .n'cst^scparce d'une.poinlede la Bretagne, dans 
^' le .diocese de Kimper, que par un canal d'environ 4000 toises," or nearly five miles. 

(D'Anville's 
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inry, the sucth, one Budic is said expressly to have been bom '* in Cornu- 
^* GALLIA ;** to have gone into South- Wales; to have there received an 
embassy " from hi« native region of Cornu-gam-ia/* inviting him *' to 
^' receive the royalty of Armorioa;* to have reigned accordingly " over aU 
^' Armorica;' and to have been vfeited by a Welsh bishop at " Cornu- 
^' GALLIA, vi^hich was aften^'^ards called Cerniu Budic/* fromhim**. Cornr 
wall, therefore, was the appellation for the whole pro^dnce of BretagiK?, 
«id has surprisingly remained the appellation for a part to the present 
day; a peninsular prcgection of the coast to the south of Brest, and near 
theeity of Quimper, being called, though little known to be so, Cor- 
KptJAiLLE, or Quimperentin now; just as our Cornwall is called Comaille 
in French at present, and ^' Cornu Galliae" in Latin by an English 
WTiter of the twelfth century -f*. 

Nor is this all the similarity between the two ^^ chops of the chan- 
nel.'* The DamnoTnan Britons of Devonshire, and their region Domno^ 
nia, as called in the middle ages, were answclred by the region Dom^ 
nonee in the north of Bretagn^ J. The saints of Cornwall were by the 

Armoricans 

(D'Anvil1c*8 Notice de Tancienne Gaule, 596.) The sea has plainly gained upon the isle 
since tlie days of Paulinus ; and thus has formed the breakers so formidable to a coasting 
navigation here, with a channel between the isle and the continent, deep enough (as the ex* 
perience of our own sailors has very recently proved) to float one of our forty-gun ships of 
war. Yet D'Anville (727) fixes Osa at Ushant, from strangely reading the sixteen paces 
of Aymoinus into twenty-six xnWcs. Ushant was really named so, as Occident; Nennius 
noticing Armohca, or Bretagne, as <'ad Cumulum occidentalem, i. e. Crut^Ochidentt^'* for 
Crug Ochident. (C. xxiii.) 

* Usher, "Xgi : '' Natus de Comugallia;— de nativa euk regione Comugallift ;— ad reci- 
piendum regnum Armoricae gentis 3 — ^pertotam Armoricam terram; — Comugattiam, quae 
*' postea vocataCcmlu Budic." 

t Malmesbury, j8 and 19, ^* Cornu Galliac." 

X Histoire de Brctagn6, par Dom Gui Alexis Lobineau, 1707; a work more dignified ia 
the encouragement than in the execution, if I may judge from the earPier part of the whole, 
tom« i. 6. '^ Le nom de Domnonee, que les Bretons donnerent a la partie septentrionale 
'* de la province.'* (i. 91.) " Toute la Domnonie, <?esia dire, les dioceses de S. Brieuc, dc 
^' Treguer, de Dol, et de S. Malo." In the Life of Paul, the bishop of Leon, wt find him 
atjLeoded at one time by << Induale cognomento Candido^ Demooofiensis patriae magni ex 

« parte 
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Artnorican* 4d0f>ted for tlielr iixAts, aftd assumed for their cdiintiy- 
men§i Eveh pattlCular appellations 6f places are eiEactly the same in 
both regions II . iTie commilnication between Bretagn^ aftd our Corn* 
wall appears to have been great in the sixth century*, to have been con- 
tinued for several centuries afterwards f, and to have lasted as late as the 
middle of the sixteenth J; even (I suppose) till the incorporation of 
Bret^nd into the realm of France in 1532, annihilated eventually all pr<y- 
Tincial connexions, and absorbed theitt in the general interests of na- 
tional policy. That, hov^ever, did not (as may be presumed by those 
who never contemplate more thafi a single grain of sand at a time, who 
therefdiie do not ever consider it as in union -with the whole mass) generate 
the identity of names in the tw'o regions, but continue them ; did not 
trnite with the identity of language, just .as wonderfiillly pi^eserved ia 
Brcta^d as in Cornwall, by the long detachment of both from tlie rest 
o£ the country, to create, but to frans^nit, local appellations exAdfly f!fc 
same in both. Just in this very manner we 'see at or about tiie con- 
cluding residence of the Romans upon the isle, Cembri in Cornwall,. 
Cymra in Wales, and Cambri in Cuitibcrlartd^ ^ CamaXm, or C^nabii, 
in Scotland, with C^rnabii, or CorAavii, in Cheshire, and Cctmabii ih 
Cornwall; Darnnii or Diamnonii, in Scotland; Damnii in Ireland; Dwm- 
nonii, Domnonii, or Damnonii, in Devonshire ||, So clearly Was all (his 
coincidence of appellations derived, not, as nodding criticism or dream- 

parte diicc aobilissiino*** (Usher, 290.) Mulmesbury, li, ^' Doitmoma quseDevenescbire.*' 
Florence, 362, ^^ In Dbinnon» etin ipsir Comabti.'' 

§ Histoire de Bretagae, i. 9* 

I Histoire, i. 92, *^ Kerahez, autreinent Carhais/' jSo Carhayes in Cornwall is some* 
times written Chcrryhayes* See also iv. 5, hereafter, for CorsulU 

* Usher, 290. 

t Usher, 293. 

^ Leland'sltin.ii. 114. 

$.In Llavarch Hefi, a bard of Cumberland, but a refugee in Powis, we'liave theJatter 
country called <• Powys paraduys Gyniri." (Lhuyd, 259.) 

H Ptolemy, Richard, and Solinus. lliese and other variations of the last natiie, as Donii, 
D4]mnani, Dumnunnii, in Ravennas and Antoninus, serve to evince, that Dknmonii, as it 
has been recently aflfected to be read^ and as Richard's map actually reads it, is only a fal^e 
formation 4)f the word. 

VOL* l^ » ing 
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ing tradition would wHlingiy surmise/ from the successive propagation of 
colonies, but, as aU the facts unite to attest, from the same circumstances^ 
attracting the same appellations in the same language! The last name 
in all its variations originates from a circumstance still existing univer- 
sally among the natives; the practice of fixing their houses in the bottoms, 
to shelter themselves from the winds> that beat with uncommon violence 
upon this exposed point of the island ; a practice familiar to this, with 
other regions of the isle at first, but preserved still in this, because or 
that violence. In the other regions, the wild elements of the isle have 
been tamed, by the excision of those woods or forests, and by the drain- 
ing pf those marshes, mosses, or lakes, which were continually engen?- 
dering^cold and wind; while the protrusion of the land in one long, but 
gradually contracted prominence from Somersetshire and Dorsetshire^ 
^o meet the extended waves of the vast Atlantic, and to encounter the 
storms of the stormiest part -of it, the Bay of Biscay, is a geographical 
.j^rticular which must remain for ever*. f 

Thus circumstanced, the Damnonian Britons to the tenth century 
maintained their, ground against the Saxons, as far to the east as the 
river Exe. Such were the dimension|S of Cornwall in 927 1 The Cornish 
then preserved nearly all their old possessions safe from the rapacity of 
their Saxon auxiliaries. Their capital^ Jlxeter, they had lost; but they 
had equal access to it with the Saxons themselves, it being all open or 
un walled,, aind had equal habitations in itf. In this manner had the Cor- 
nish and the English lived for some g^ierations; mixing together at this 
common point of their confines, and preparing their spirits gradualfy for 

♦Dufn(W.)i»dccpj asDoun (A.) i3,an<f Dwnfder(W4) Jepth or deepness, Dyfneint (W.) 
Devonshire^ Dyfet (W.) the Demetae of Wales, and the Dobuni alias Boduni, the inhabit- 
ants in the bottoms of Gloircestershire,. as opposed to the dwellers on the Cotswold. hills, or 
to the Otadini of Northumberland. Yet the Osti-Daronii of Strabo probably, and the Fir-- 
Domhnon of Ireland, certainly are derived from colonies, as the accompanying.Fir-Bolg of 
the latter equally are. History is thus to be the leader, not (as she i& too often made) 
the follower, .of Etymology. 

t Malmesbury, 28, ^^ Excestra^ quam ad id temporis acq^io cum Anglis jure inhabP- 
«* tirant-*' 

5 ' a full 
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a full incorporation. But Athelstan now came. He wanted hot to dis- 
turb the serenity, yet resolved to liave his sovereignty acknowledged by 
the king of Cornwall, as it had already been by the kings of Wales.. 
HowEL was then king J; bearing a name as familiar in CornwaH still, as 
it formerly was in Wales. But our Howel was as little inclined as his 
brothers of Wales, to own the supremacy of Athelstati. He even came 
into the field, like the king of South- Wales, to engage in battle with the 
Saxons. Athelstan, therefore, attacked him with vigour§. The battle 
was plainly fought near Exeter, and probably upon Haldon Hill, Howel 
and his Cornish were beaten, as Wer and his Welsh had been before I|. 
This victory was decisive; all resistance was crushed at once, and the 
crown of Cornwall became subordinate to the crown of England. Corn- 
wall also, like South- Wales, lost much of its territories* With its share 
^f Exeter, it lost all its land betwixt the Exe and the Tamar. j4li De- 
vonshire now became for ever a part of England. The Tamar now- 
formed, as it forms at this day, the Contracted limit between England 
and Cornwall*. And this was the aera of the first subjugation of the 
Cornish to the English -f. 

Yet the subjugation was little more than nominal in its efficacy. It 
affected the sovereign, but reached not to the subject. It deprived the 
former of that independency, which is generally so dear to the heart of 
every individual, and so material in its consequences to a sovereign. But 

X Florence, 348, " Regem-*Occidentalium Brilonum Huivalum." He is called HuHwal 
by M. We&ttn. 360; Hawald, by Hoveden^ 1142 j Huwal^ by the Chronicle of Mailros, 147, 
Oxon, r684; and Hoel by Higden, 262. Gale, vol. i. I note vol. i. of Gale, though the 
title-page promises only one volume, and has deceived many by its words; because the 
very next page speaks of volumes two: " continentur in primo volumine,'* &c/ *' conti- 
nentur in seaindo volumine,*' &c. This real king of Cornwall is all unnoticed .by Dr. Bor- 
lase, 410, while a number of imaginary kings or princes is specified by him; just as the idol 
was worshipped, while the Deity was forgotten. 

§ Malmesbury, 27, 28, " Impigre adorsus.** 

\ Florence, 348," *' Huivalum— prjelio vicit et fugavit.'' The name, then, would be 
ikrived from the incident^ HoeUdon corrupted into Hal^don. 

• Malmesbury, 28: *' Ab Excestra— cedere compulit, terminum provincial suse citra 
-^ Tambram fluvium statuens/' 
^ + Higden, 263, " Cornugalliam subegit." 

J> 2 tsuch 
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$uch anlndependeney is only a feather (^glass> ^ttering in the cap of ar 
s^bjectj and ready at every motion to drop into pieces. Yet national 
pride usefully considers it in an important light; thinks it as solid as it 
is glittering, and frequently exerts itself with a virtuous energy, to pre- 
serve or to recover it. Howel and his Cbrnish appear to have done so at 
present, as we find Atbelatan entering the country, nine years afterward, 
traversing it with an army from end to end, fhen embarking his forces 
at the western extremity of it, and with them reducing the Sylley isles. 
These were an appendage to Cornwall, which must always have belonged 
to its domain. These, therefore, had submitted in 927, with the rest of 
the kingdom ; and could only be in arms against Athelstan at present^ 
because ail Cori^wall was. The Cornish had thrown off their con-* 
strained submission to the English. Athelstan had entered their country,, 
to reduce them. Then their king Howel, like Godefrid of Northumbrian 
Conatantine of Scotland, Owen of Cumberland, and the kii^ of Waks,. 
immd aB active tesistance vain. For that reason, no battles were fought 
Ity him at this invasion. Had there been any, history must havcc 
noticed them as it notices the one before. Histoiy in general, and 
the history of this period in particular, is nothing more than a nar* 
tatioQ of bi^ttlea. The Cornish, like the Northumbrians and Cumbrians, 
aubmitted every where without opposition. Athelstan advanced towarda 
the land's End, in order to embark his army far the Sylley kles. About 
four miles from it, but directly in the present road to it, as he was 
equally pious and brave, he went into an oratory, which had been: 
erected there by a holy woman of the name of BtJRiEN, that came from 
Ireland, and was buried in her own chapel. Here he knelt down in 
prayer to God, full of his coming eiEpedition against the Sylley isles, and 
suppUcati^ig for success to it; tb^ii^ in a strain of devoutness that is little 
thought of now, but was very natural to a mind like his, at once muni- 
ficent and religious, he vowed, if Goi> blessed his expedition with suc- 
cess, to erect a college of clergy where the ojratoiy stood, and to endow it 
with a large income. So, at least, said the tradition at St. Burien's 
itself, ho less than two centuries and a half ago! And a tradiUm^Iike 
tbis, with all th^ congruities of history upon it, and with that coUateral 
support from history in the main point, which I shall soon produce, be- 
comes 
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earned history itself. He set out with bis armament for Sjiley. From 
the necessity of crossing the sea> and so tiying his fortune upon a new 
element/ the success appeared dubious, even to the vigorous mind of an 
Atfaelstan. He succeeded, howe>^er; reduced all the isles, and returned 
victorious to the I>and's End. He had thus completed the conquest of 
Cornwall. He suffered, indeed, the sovereign of it still to retain the 
name of sovereign for his life; as, in a charter given by Athelstan, in 
038, and dated at Dorchester, the names of some " sub-regul>,'* or sub- 
ordinate kings who subscribed it, are " Eugemus,*' the king of the Cum- 
brians before, and " Howell,*' the preceding king of the Cornish :{;. But 
Athdstan exercised all the rights of sovereignty himself. This he did in 
bitention, when he vowed the college to St. Burien; and this he did in 
actj,* when he ordered it to be erected <m his return. He went to the 
oratory of St. Burien again; presented thanks td God for his success, 
where he had prayed for it; ovdefed a church to be erected there for the 
use ol^the parish, and a college of clergy to miniudter ia k> assigned it 
a quantity of lands, that had fallen to hira fay right of conquest^ &>r its* 
endowment ; and gave it the privileges of a sanctuary. But, what forms 
a strong proof of the general justness of the tradition, the church is 
actually noticed in Doomsday Book, about a hundred and thirty yeara 
Qvlj after this period, as a college of canons even then, possessing 
an estate denominated Eghs^Burien, &om^ its attachment to their 
church, yet exempt from all assessments whatever. This even conti* 
nues to the present moment a royal free chapel in the patronage of the 
crown, and with a jurisdiction so independent^ of the ordinary, that the 
only remaining member of the whole body, its head the dean, receives 
his institution^ and takes his oaChs before the king himself, as his or- 
dinary §. 

All 

X Malmesbury, lib. v. De Pontif. in Gale^ i. 364. ^' Subscripsere sub-reguli^ Eugenlus, 
* HoAwell, Mbrrant; Indual.'* The tm> latt were assuredly kings of North- Wales* 

f Leland^s Itin. in. x8 : <^ S. Buriaaa, an holy woman of Ireland, sumtyme dwellid in 
'^'tfaia place^ and there made -ao^ oratory* King Ethelttan, founder of S. fiurien's college, 
'^ and giver of the privilegea and sancluarie to it. King Elhelstan gtnjng hens, a8 it is said, 
*^ mto Sylley^ andreftimiig^ made^ ervtfto^ a-coUegewbere ibeoratocie wag.'' Camden, 

136: 
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All this denotes the high exertion of sovereignty by Athelstan in the 
liveliest colours. He seems to have then made a triumphant progress 
through the country, and to have marked his movements by equal acts of 
pious liberality in equal displays of his Cornish sovereignty. The town 
of Padstow, in the days of Leland, considered Athelstan to be *' the 
'^ chief gever of privileges onto it*;" that is, as appears from the same 
language concerning the college and church of St. Burien itself f, to be 
the builder of its church, the erector of its college, and the presenter of 
the lands to both. He thus became the second father of the town. ** This 
'* toun,*' adds Leland, '^ is auncient, bering the name of Lodenek yn 
" Cornische J ;" which intimates only the quality of its site, and signifies 
merely the bank of the river on which it stands §. That this was a port- 
town in the days of Cornish independency, is confirmed by an incident 
of the sixth century. In 5 1 8 Petrock, the son of a king of Cumbria, 
who had resigned his right of succession to the throne, in order to form 
himself with some others into a monastic society ; who had afterwards 
gone over to' Ireland, spent twenty years therein the cultivation of letters 
or the study of the Scriptures, and then retired into Cornwall; landed at 

136 : " Viculus nunc lUl insidct, St. Burien's, olim Eglis Buriens, i. e. Ecclesia Burienae, — 
^* dictus, Burienae religiosoe mulieri Hibernicae sacer. — Huic, ut fama perhibet, asyli jus 
^ concessit rex Athelstanus, cum e SylUnis insults hie victor appulisset. Certum est, ilium 
'* eccelesiam hie consiruxisse, et sub Gulielmo Conqucstore canonicorum hic fuisse collegium, 
*' et territorium adjacens ad eos spectasse." Doomsday Book, fol. 121: *' Canonici S, 
<« Berrione teneni Eglos-lerrief quae fuit libera tempore regis Ed wardi. Ibi est i hida, 
'f terra viii carucatarum. Ibi est dimidium carucatae et vi villani et vi bordarii et xx acrae 
" pasturae. Valet x solidos. Quando comes terram accepit, valebat xl solidos." See also 
Tannei^s Notitia Monastica for Cornwall, edit. 1787, by Nasmith 5 and my v. L hereafter, 

• Leland'shin. ii» 114. , 

t Leland'^ Itin. ii. 18 : ** King Elhelstan, founder of S. Burien's college, and — giver of 
** the privileges— to it.'* 

I Itin. ii. 114. 

§ Llud-yn\\] (Welsh) i^ the coast or border of a country (Lhuyd under OraJ^ Llydaw 
(Welsh and Cornish), of or belonging to a shore, latinised into Armuirc-^r/Aana iii the 
middle ages (Usber^ 129), Letewkcian (Nennius, xxiii.), Leteoc\ Lati, Letavienses (Usher, 
ibid J y Lidu/iccium{SdiX. Chron. p. 88, 1 15), the inhabitants of Bretagne, and Ladu or Ladn 
^3orlase)^ a bank* Loden-ek, therefore^ is the briai or brink of the water. 

this 
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this port-town, as history unites with tradition to shew*. In this state 
Athelstan found the town, carrying on an intercourse with Irelandf, 
and built upon the bank of the Alan ; but /he most probably settled a 
COLONY OF English at it, as the ancient and Cornish name of the town 
was now thrown off by the inhabitants ; and as the town now took the 
new, "the English appellation of its second founder, being called, says 
Leland, " yn Englisch, after the trew and old writinges, Adelstow, 
^' Latind, Locus Athelstani J.'* This assertion of Lelaiid*s, however 
extraordinary in itself, however unnoticed by Dr. Borlase, yet so signally 
coinciding with history, is decisively corroborated by the testimony of a 
record ; the church of this town being noticed as late as Pope Nicholas's 
Valor in 1292, by the title of " Ecclesia de Aldestmve,'' instead of 
^^ Adelstoive%y For that very reason^ by the saint superseding the 
sovereign, the name of Adelstow has been since commuted into Petroch^ 
stow, or Pad -stow ; and this Cornish town bears a name that i;s half of it, 
if not the whole, purely English at present ||. 

The town of Bodmin also, in Leland*s time, retained a grateful memory 
of Athelstan's kindness to it. That " toune,** he says, " takith king 
'* Edelstan for the chief erector and gyver of privil^es onto it^/* This 
was equally as at Burien, by founding its monastery^ and so creating its 

* Usher, ^92 and 526, frpni Tinmouth^s Life of Petrock, and from Leland^s account of 
him in bis treatise De Script. Brit. But in Leiand's Itin. viii. 54, we have these extracts 
from an ancient Life of Petrock, the very authority on which Tinmouth perhaps, and Leland 
certainly, writes : ** Kx VitA Pelroci, * Petrocus genere Camber [Cumber], Petrocus 20 annis 
•« studuit in Hibemia','* &c. Tradition still reports the fact of his arrival at Padstow. See 
chap. iv. sect^ vi. hereafter, 

t This intercourse continued to the days of Leland, Itin. ii« 114; though it is all lost 

%, Itin. ii. 114. 

§ See Wilkins's Concilia, ii. 180, for settling the varied date of this Valor* 

^ Camden, 140: '^ Pa(i!s/02t'— contracte pro Peirock^siowj ut in Sanctorum bistoriis Iegi« 
^' tur." Leland's Itin. ix. xxxii. : ^' Adelstow, id est, Aedelstani Locus, oppidum piscato* 
** ribns cognitissimum, quod vulgo Padstow vocatur, argumentOf et quidem manifesto^ est 
*' victoria,'* of Athelstan's victorious reduction of Cornwall. 

^ Leland's Itin. ii. 115, 

town. 
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24 THE CATttiDBAL OF COKWWALL [cHAP. 1, 

town. ** The first founder/* adds Leland from the very charters of dona* 
tion to the monastery, *' was Athelstan ;' then annexes on the margin 
what marks the actual year of the foundation, and serves to ascertain the 
identical y^rofall these transactions; his pen giving us these numerals 

3 

thus corrected, *' An^ * 926 f/' 

Yet another event of history- coincides with all in its general notation, 
and confiiTOS all by its particular adjunct. Athelstan appears from his own 
charter, existing at Saujt German's in the days of I/cland, to have there 
made donations of lands to the church, and to have ^Aere given a bishop 
to the diocese, in the same year 936, but on the fifth of December 
in it J. 



SECTION III. 

The entire conquest of Cornwall being thus shewn to have been made 
by Athelstan in 93O; and Athelstan being thus proved to have signalized 
the year of his conquest, by the w^ise measures which he took in that year 
for securing them, by conciliating his newly^acqiiired subjects,, with acts 
of pious liberality to their country, and with deeds of devout reverence to 
theip saints ; I go on to point out what was the seat of the Cornish 
bishoprick, St. German s or Bodmin^ before or under this new supremacy 
of England. Gross mistakes have been made upon the subject, but I hope 
to rectify them. The study of antiquarian literature is yet in its infancy 
only among us ; and the manly deduction of inference from premises jur 
diciou^ stated, has been littfe pr^tised hitherto by our aatiquaries. 

To St. German's, as Camden teUs us, " the bishop's see was trans- 
^^ l^ted/' from what place he does not express, but certainly means from 

t Lelft&cTs ColK i. 75, ^' f rimus fundator ^thelstaaus," 

X Coll. i. 75, '^ Ex cbartft donat. JEthelstdJai ••.••• • anno D*^ 936^ nonis Decern* 

. ; J} Bodmin^ 
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Bodmin, ^' for greater safety in the time of the Danish wars;*' though, 
in the very line preceding, he acknowledges St. German*s to be merely 
** a village'* at that period. Where then could possibly exist " the greater 
^' safety'' of the see§ ? " The bushopes sea," with more explicitness adds 
Norden, who wrote his work in 1584, ** was planted here [at St. Ger- 
^^ man's] in the Danish troubles, browghte hytherfrom Bodman;' or, as 
Norden writes still more e:q>licitly in another place, " one Herstane. 
^' about a* Qo6, was consecrated bushop" of ComwaU, *' whose see was 
.'* at Bodmyn, and called St. Petrocks, whiche churche, with the cloyster, 
*' was consumed by the Danes, and then was the see removed to St. Get- 
'* mans^y But Dn Borlase subjoins to both, with an astonishing confu- 
sion of ideas, what tells us nothing besides the translation of the see from 
Bodmin to St. German's. " King Athelstan," he cries, " is said to have 
*' appointed one Conan bishop here (A. D. QSO). King Edred, brother 

*' to Athelstan, who began his reign in 94O, and died in Q55 (Speed, 

• 

§ Camden, 139: ^^ S* German's viculum, ad quern in Danico turbine sedes episcopates 
*' timor transtulil/' In 138 he speaks concerning Bodmin : *' Clarius olim [fuit] dignitate 
'^ episcopali— ; veriim postea — episcopalis dignitas ad S. Germans fuit translata/' Gib- 
don, ai, translates <' viculum" in the former passage, ^< a liitle village/' Mr. Gough, i. 5, 
renders it equally ^^ a Utile village/' But both have thus shewn themselves inattentive to 
their author's language, he adding a word of diminution to the term when he means to con- 
tract the idea. Thus in 541 he calls Holyhead in Anglesey, *^ tenuis \icu]us.*^ Yet Mr. 
Gough, ii. 566, translates this equally *^ sl Utile village;" and Gibson, 8xa, renders it 
'^ a small village," Camden distinguishes, but they will not discriminate. Mr. Gough 
particularly appears here, what I believe he may be fairly pronounced in general, a translator 
of Camden — ^from Gibson ; avoiding some gross mistakes in Gibson, but setting his feet 
carefully in Gibson's steps ; yet be has once tripped dangerously, by not so setting ; when 
what Gibson, p. iv, renders '< except the olive, the vine, and some other fruits peculiar to the 
^^ hotter climates, Britain produceth all things else in great plenty," Mr. Gough translates 
in this astomstung manner, i. 1 1, '^ besides the olive and the vine, and other fruit-trees 
^' natural to warmer climates, the soil produces corn in considerable quantities," Here 
almost every variation from Gibson is a deviation into error; but the first is so monstrously 
erroneous as to make his author speak the very reverse of what he means, even to plant 
Britain with '' the olive, the vine, and some other fruits peculiar to the hotter climates." 

* Speculi Britannise pars 93 and 32, rfgjbtly supposed in account of the author prefixed^ 
from the i^ention in Dedication to James I* of meeting Don Antonio in' the West, to have 
been written in 1584. 

VOL. I. E Ghron. 
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" Chron, p. 346), is also said to have ordained St German's to be a 
'* bishop's see ; but, as all histories agree, that the bishop of Cornwall did 
^* not remove from Bodman till the year 08l, it is very unlikely that there 
'^ should be a bishop here before that time, as bishop Tanner rightly ob- 
''serv'esf ; neither does it seem necessary that there should be twa 
" bishops in so narrow a slip of land as Cornwall, and but one at Crediton 
'* for all Devon, a country of so much larger extent. The following par- 
'^ ticulars may serve in some measure to discover the truth. I find Edred 
" a benefactor to the see of Bodman ; for Henry HI. confirmed to the 
<* monks there the manor of Newton, in the same manner as king Edred 
" had granted it J. Very likely this was given in order to augment the- 
'^ revenues of tlie bishopric there ; and, for the same reason, he miglU 
" hare appointed the bishop of Bodman to be bishop of St. Germtan s-too. 
" Again : Gonan is said to be the name of the first bishop, placed here by 
^* king Athelstan. I find also that Conan was second bishop in the see 
" of Bodman, in the time of king Athelstan ; it is possible therefore that 
" Athelstan might annex his netv priory of St. German to the see of Bod- 
^^ man, for the better maintenance of the epispopal dignity, and [might 
. ^* have] ordered also that St^ Germans should partake of the episcopal' 
^ title ; by which disposition I imagine that Conan, at that time bishop of 
^* Bodman, became bishop of Bodman and St. German^ s too;, — rand this 
" might give occasion to the mistakes of St. German s being one bishopric, 

f Tanner's Notitia Monastica, Cornwall, St. German^s : ^' KTng ETthelstan is said to have 
«* made one Conan bishop here, A. D, 936 ; though it seems more probable that the epis- 
'< copal see for Comwalf was nol fixed here till after the burning of the bishop's house and 
^ cathedral church at Bbdmin.'^ We thus see the grand' anUiority on which Dr. Borlase 
«peaks. 

X Tanner, Bodmm, though the Doctor has no reference, •'Mon. Ahgl'. — ^tom. ii. p. 5. 
'^ cart. 57. H. 3. m. g. confirm, cartam Eadfedi regis priori tt canonicis de Bodmine, de' 
*' manerio de Niwetone.'' Thus al^ the Doctor's reasoning is either Tanner's own, or 
founded upon Tanner's notices. 

A Jove principiUTn; Masse Jovis omnia plena. 
But let me add, in order to prevent an immediate mistake in my reader^ that Dy. B^rlasc 
proves '* Edrid a benefactor to the see of Bodman,'^ by adducing a donation from him '^ to 
^ ihc monks there," or (as the deed of donation more explicitly speaks itself) " priort ct 
^ canonicis de Bodmine." 

and 
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-^^ and Bodman another; but these things I offer only as conjectures* '^ 
I shall not stop to expose this mass of conjectures, all pleading a falsfe 
probalnlity of reason against a positive assertion of history, all founded 
^ipon a false assumptimiv and all tending to a false conclusion. I shall 
only shew the reality, and feave these reveries to die away at its side. 

*' In the division of the West-Saxon bishopric,'' as Malmesbury in- 
forms vA, [* this is obsen^able, that be who had his see at Winchester 
-*' possessed .two counties, HampslHre and Surry ; the other, who had his 
'* at Shirebwm, possessed Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Berkshire, Somer- 
^' setshirfe, ©cvonihire, and ComwaU.-^On the death of Ethelward.** 
bishop of SherHoffl^ " the West-Saxon episcopate ceased for seven years^ 
^' irader the oompdiing violeoice of hoatihtyv But at last Fleymund, 
^'archbishop" of Canterbury, *' and king Edward Xhe son of Alfred, 
" obliged by the threats and edicts of the Pope — , appointed five bishops 
" instead of two, Ethelm to the church of Wells, Edulf to that of 
" Crediton, Weratan to that of Shirebimx, AthfiUtantothat of Cornwall, 
*^ Fidestan to that of Winchester. Ethelm therefore had Somersetshirey 
'* Edulf Devonshire, Athehtan Cornwall f^'' Tliat Cornwall thenfqjmtdiy 
Off was then »to form, a bishopiic of it^lfy is evident from this appoint- 
meht of Athektan ito H^ and of Edulf to Devonshire. This was so early 
as 910, because Fidestan^ we know, " feng to biscopdome on Winte- 
^' cestrc;'':or bnsanie bishop of Winchester in that jear^:. But it must 
.'. ' ,1 = ' ■ have 

. *Sortase,^8t 

t Ma^ipesbury^ f. :I4P.;, 'Mti'dSVistpne West-Saxtmici episcopAtus^ hoc observatum^palam 
^ est, i^t^qui WmU)niae|Sedere^^ habere! duos pagos^ Haoiptopenseni et Sudreiensem; alter 
" <jui Schireburnias, haberet Wiltunensern, Dofsetenseni^ Beruchcnsem, Somersetensem, 
** Domnoniensem, Cornubiensem." Malmesbury, 142: ^^ Siglielmo successit Ethelwarflus, 
** quo mortuo cessavit episcopatus West-Saxonum annis septeni, vi scilicet hostilitatis 
"cbgeutc. Postmochiin'vero Pleymimdus archicpiscopus,.et rex Mwardtis, fiKu« ElfreSi,- 
*^ minis et edtetis Formosi Papae coacti, qiiinqiie episcopos pro duobus facere,— Athelmum 
^ ad/Wellensemeccleslatn, Edul&m ad CridieDsem, Werstanam ad Schipcbcirnensem, 
*♦ Afhelstanum Ad^Ctwiiubiiehstm, Fidestatium ad Wintoniensem. Habebat ergo Ettielmiis 
'^ Sotnersetam, Eldulfus Domnoniam, Athelstanus Oormibiam." 

% Sax. Chron* This <late in a work of such authority as the Chronicle, with thesnppres- 
/lon of the name of Formosua, as then pope, who died la 896^ removes «t oace all the 

£ 2 difBcuhiet 
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have been a part of one^ many centuries before. As the Britons, on the 
Roman dereliction of the island^ naturally lost the Roman divisions of 
provinces^ and relapsed again into their only divisions by realms; so^ 
every realm becoming a bishopric, Damnonium formed at once a king- 
dom and a prelacy. Thus does the episcopate of Damnonium mount 
up for its origin, evea to the middle of the fifth century! This had its 
seat undoubtedly at Exeter, equally the capital of the realm and the 
metropolis of the bishopric ; continuing to have it as long as the kingdom 
of the Damnqnii continued entire. But when Damnonium^ east of the 
Exe^ was reduced by the Saxons, and Exeter itself was possessed only in 
part by the Cornish, under the permission too of the English; a new 
capital and a new metropolis must have been appointed, by the Dam* 
nonii west cfthe Exe. At what time this event happened, and Exeter 
lost its civil with its spiritual supremacy over Cornwall, we may ascer* 
tain by these successive incidents of history. 

In 577, " Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought with the Brytons, and slew 
^' three kings, Commail and Condidan and Farinmail, in the place that 
^' is called Deorham,*' Durham near Marshfield in the south of Glou- 
cestershire, and not far from Bath; *' and took three chesters, Gleawan- 
" cester," or Gloucester, " and Cjnren-cester, and Bathan-cester,'' or 
Bath§. The Saxons thus entered upon the north of Somersetshire, in 
their way towards Devonshire. In 584, *' Ceawlin and Cutha,** the 
same as Cuthwine before, '' fought with the Bryttons in the place that is 
^' named Fethanleag; and Cuthan was there slain: and Ceawlin took 
^' many towns, saidspoUs and treasures without number^ and then returns 
** to his own again^y This was plainly, from the last stroke, not an in- 
vasion of conquest, like the former, but an incursion for plunder only: 

difficulties ii^hich have been so powerfully raised against the common date of 905 for this 
fact, by the worthy, acute, and judicious Wharton, in his Anglia Sacra, i. 554, 555* He 
inclines to 909 ; yet Wilkins, in Concilia, i. 201, aoa^ goes back to 905, without iu>ticing 
the reasons of Wharton against it. Thus is knowledge kept by the leaden weights of negli* 
gence, in a continual state of oscillation # . 
. $ Sax. Chron. 
I Saxt Chron* 

and 
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and an incursion so €ax into the country of the firitons^ that a retreat 
back from it into the English possessions was considered as an incident 
memorable enough for notice^ even in so compendious a history/ The 
scene of the battle, therefore, was not, as has been hitherto supposed, 
Fretheme on the Severn; but some j^ace of the name of FecUleg, if the 
old appellation is still preserved, or of some name a little similar, if 
that is lost, and certainly very far ivitlnn ihe poe^esnons of the' Britons 
at the time. For tbese reasons I suppose the bold incursion to have 
reached as far as ChucUeigh in Devonshire, the latter half of this a^>el- 
lation being the same as the latter half of the other, and the place itself 
about nine miles to the west of Exeter; the Saxon king and his brother 
to have been there encountered by the Damnonii> and the brother slain; 
Ceaulin himself to have been very severely handled, yet to have made 
good his retreat with all his plunder; and the old name of Fethan-^leag, 
or Feat^ley^ to have been superseded among the Saxons afterward, in 
consequence of Cutha^s or Chuta's death and burial there, by that of 
Chud^leigh'f. So the castle in the Isle of Wight, wluch was taken 
from the Britons by Cerdic ij) 530, and given to his nephew WUdgoTp 
an appellation then, perhaps, the same as fUntaker now; is denominated 
by the Saxon Chronicle in the very year 530 itsdf, Wihtgctrorhyrig, 
Caresbrook castle at present, merely from the circumstance of AVlhtgar 
being buried thcK in 644%. But this incursion waa followed by its 
natmal consequence, an invasion. In 0i4, '* Cynegils,** king of West- 
Saxony, ^' and Cwiehelm** his son, ^' fought at Bramdune,'* Bampton 
tlp<m the river Batham, In the north of Devonshire, on the confines of 
Somersetidiire, and aloi^ the v^ line of the Saxon progress from Bath 
towards Exeter; '' and skw two thousand and fbrty-^ix of the Weala,'^ 
or Welsh of Cornwall^* They gained the battle; counted the slain of 
their enemies, and then, in aB probability, reduced the wh<Je country to 
the east of the Exe. We accordingly find the east of DeviHishire so far 
under, the power of the Saxons in 755, that one of their royal family, 

•t Malmcsbiiry, f. 5, 4»Ib him expressly ^* Cuda^'^ ud Huntindon, f* 180, S&vile, calU 
him « Cutha," and « ChuU/' 
X Sax. Chron. 
§ Sax. Chroo, 

4 . ' who 
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who had been slain at Merton in Surry, was brought to Axmimter for 
interment*. We even find the inhabitants so thoroughly anglicized 
before the days of Athelstan, as to have forgotten all their British affec- 
tions, and to have adopted all the Saxon. In 851, " Ceorl, alderman," 
or Saxon governor of East-Devon, ** with the' shire of Defena, fought 
*' the heathen Danes at Wicgan-burch," or Wembury, near Ply- 
mouth, " made a great slaughter of them, and gained the victoiyf-. 
But at an earlier period, in the year 833, we see theiti actually invading 
the country of their Corniah brethren/ and actually l^w*^? wo- into it as far 
as Camelford in Cormvall. That- year ^^'thfe iR^S/a fought, and the 
'' Defna,atGqfttUfordXr 

in this bonditiqn of Devoii and Cornwall, the former consisting only 
.of the smaller half of Devonshire, yet assuming the title of the whole, 
and the latter comprising all the great remainder ; the unsubdued Dam- 
noftii' necessarily formed a new capital for their kingdom, and a new see 
for theirbishoprrc. They appointed, I believe, Leskard for tbeJf capi- 
tal, a*id ^aiktt GERiiiAif's for their see. • J Kl > i 



Leska^d afiipears to have been so from its name; Lys or Les signifying 
%Xi Corufsh,. a maiioiwhousev*in Armoric a royal bouse ; and in Irish that 
host preserver of the old: British, a fort- Kuiytx>T Kwrd^ atso in Irish> 
Ihe Aam^ word as cowt in- Et^lish, andpronounced^ias^imiir^ is in the 
^orth of £n^nd> cart^ imports a palace^ Lsskahi thusm^^ns twfaat 
the Irish so recently hadi the dourt at the czstSit.i'y Thia-e t ^rt» a'biastel/* 
jsays Leland, it having sunk away in. its owt^ia!ijkiquity,»as'rapHy"ev«iri aS 
his days, ^ on an hilieinthe toun side by north trom Su Martin,'' the 
parish-churph. ^^ It is mow al in riiicie. iTragdients and pfkcti of 
'' wiadksyet^tandd;'*: BUt now the castib^ is: deafly demolished;''^ the 
^church hfltying been ftMrmerlytebuilt with its stones, I belii^te^ & school 
h£(vijag been more recently erected: upon the ground with . them, ai*4 
no appearances remaining of its existence, except in a slight, crum- 
bling fence of stone upon two sides,^ toq slight and too crumbling ever* to 

tiave been an original part of the whole* *' The site of it is magn(fi- 

• • • • *.- 

•Sax.Chron, t Ibid. ^ Ibid. . • 

'* cent. 
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" cent, and looketh over al the toun. This castelle was the eries of 
''Comwall§;' 

But why then was not the see settled with the court> at Leskard? On 
the same principle, assuredly, of a monastic sequestration from courts 
and crowds ; upon which, when another see was added to that of 
Winchester, the metropolis of West-Saxony, it was settled at Sher- 
born*i Yet I can give a still stronger instance: in the same spirit 
David, bishop of Caerleon, during the sixth century, transferred the see of 
Menevia, a village situated at the peninsular extremity of Pembrokeshire, 
exposed therefore to all the rage of all the Atlantic; and lent it its pre- 
sent name of St. David'sf* This devotee's humour actually became so 

§ Leland's Itin. iii* 39. 

* Malmesbury, f. 140 : '^ Viculus, ne^ babiUntium frequentia, nee positionU gratiij 
''suavis; in quo mi randum etpene pudendum, sedemepiscopalem per tot durasse secula." 
So solitary, a place Malmesbury wonders to bave been selected for the see of a bishop. The 
yery solitariness was the leading principle in the selection, fiut there was an additional 
reason, that amid many sites of solitariness pointed out this. '^ JohnMyer, abbate of Sher- 
^' bume, said, " as Leland tells us in Itin. iii. 127, '' that be had redde in Latine bookes of 
*^ bis house, that Sherburne was cauUid Clare FomJ^ But the abbot had not observed, that 
it was denominated Pons Argenieus in this passage of ancient biography, which has been 
'equally unobserved by all our critics in antiquarianism, yet shews us Sherborne noticed in 
history for the first time^ and suggests the special cause of its being raised into a see. ** Ex 
^< Vita Edmundi Martyris : * Edmundus et Edwoldus filii Alkmundi ex Sivari. OflTa, rex 
^^ Est^Anglorum. peregri proficiBcend, ad cognatuoi suum Alkmundum, in SaxoniSL [Wes- 
*' sex called here Saxony, as opposed to Mercia] 'comniorantem, pervenit, ibique Edmun- 
'< dum ejus filium in heredem adoptavit.' Ex Vit& Edwoldi fratris Edmundi: < Edwol- 
* ^ dus vitam heremiticam duxit Si^pud Fontem Argenteum in Dorsetshire ,'* (Itin. viii. 74.) 
Sciji bujin in Saxon is the clear, bright water. The cell at it was assuredly, as the only one 
there, " St. John hermitage by the mille, now down." (Itin. iii. ia6.) This hermit drew 
some monks, probably, and then bishops, after him to the place. 

t Usher^ 44, 152, 253. Giraldus Cambrensis, in Itin. Cambrise, ii. i. Camdeni Norma- 
uica» &c. p. 855, speaks thus of the translation: *^ Prior ille locus — longe metropolitans 
**^ sedr plus congruent ; hic etenim angiilus est supra Hibemicum mare remotissimus, terra 
*^ saxosa, sterilis, et infcecunda, nee silvis vestita, nee iluminibus distincta, nee pratis ornata, ' 
" ventis solum et procellis semper exposita — 5 ex industrid namqne viri sancti talia sibi cfe- 
^^ kgeruni habitaculay ni populores strepitus suhterfugiendoy vitamque eremticam huge pas^ 
*^ torali preferendoy' &c. 

5 frequently 
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frequently exercised, that after the Conquest a formal can6n tras made hy 
a council in England, for counteracting the long-continued operations of 
it, and removing jill the sees back from villages into cities J, 

On this principle being separated from the royal seat, why was not the 
episcopal fixed at Bodmin? ^' At Bodmin,*' intimate& Malmesbury, ^* it 
^' was fixed ;'* and any intimation firom him carries great weight with it. 
" The seat of the bishopric,** he tells us, *' was at the town of St. 
'* Petroc the Confessor. The place is among the northern Britons, upon 
'^ the sea, near a river which is denominated Hegelmithe,** or Heyl- 
moHth§. But here he has blxmdered ^regiously in the form of bis 
intimation, and that blunder takes off much from the authoority of the 
whole. He points at Bodmin in intention, but indicates Padstow in 
reality; confounded by the double monastery of St. Petrock/ He ?Aere- 
fore pitches the episcopal residence '* among the northern Britons** of 
Cornwall, and '* upon the secC^ there. But, by an additional blunder, 
he undesignedly pitches it at St. Ives, as " near a river which is deno- 
" minated Hegelmithe,** or Heylmouth, Hayle being the very appel- 
lation of the river at St. Ives. Dr. Borlase, indeed, endeavours seem^ 
ingly to salve the last of these blunders, by supposing the Heylmouth to 
mean the mouth of the Alan at Padstow; this river, as he boldly affirms, 
being " formerly called by the name of Hayle, of Heyle, a common 
*' name for any river*.*' Yet the endeavour only shews the impositions 
that the mind often puts upon itself without knowing them. The Doc- 
tor saw the Alan meant, yet the Heylmouth mentioned; and, with- 
out attending to the accumulation of errors in Malmesbury here, boldly 
supposed, then more boldly averred, the Alan, which was actually called 
the Cambala or Camel formerly, to have been formerly denominated 
the Hayle or Heyle. With such an averment in the very face of 
fact, it is hardly worth while to notice a reasoning peculiarly absurd, 

X Malmesbury, 142 : ^' Sub quo cum ex canonum, decreto edictum esset, ut sedes'episco-* 
'' porum ex villis ad urbes migrarent.'' 

$ Malmesbury, 146 : '' Quod apud Sanctum Petrocum Confessorem fuerit episcopatua 
f* sedes. Locus est apud aquilonales Brittohes supra mare, juxta flumen quod dicitur He- 
« gelmitbe/' 

• Borlase, 379, 380. 

which 
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which argues the Alan to have been called the Heyle, or Hayle, because 
this was " a common name for any river,'* and therefore could not be the 
proper name of the Alan, or of any other. But a geographical blunder 
in Malmesbury, enhanced as it is by an absurdity of language, in speak- 
ing of *' a river which is denominated Hegel-/7«-Me," or Heyl-moz^^A, is 
thus made by the Doctor the basis of an historical assertion. And the 
substance of what Malmesbury here says, is actually transmuted by the 
wizard's wand of this antiquary, in a silent consciousness (I believe) of its 
numerous deformities, into something totally different from what it 
was made by its author ; into an evidence of what is not believed even 
by the antiquary himself, into an indication of Padstoiv instead of Bod-- 
min, and consequently into a settlement of the see at the fof^mer, not at 
the latter f. 

Malmesbury, indeed, was seduced from all propriety of reasoning and 
of speaking, by that private history of Glastonbury abbey, which he ap- 
pears to have adopted for a true naiTation, even of this early period. In 
it he found the saints Petrock and Patrick confounded together; St. 
Patrick landed upon the shore of Cornwall instead of St. Petrock; even 
landed, and having a church where he himself places the church of St. 
Petrock, at Hayle-mouth. In such a maze was Malmesbury's under- 
standing, at the moment of writing this sentfcnce; and into such a laby- 
rinth has he led Dr. BorlaseJ! 

Yet, 

t Borlase, 379, 380 : " The place where this house was situate, was called, anciently, 
** Loderick j the house itself, Laffenac ; — it stood on the north sea, at the mouth of a river, the 
** place called then Hetle-mouth, by Malmesbury^ lib. ii. Hegelmith: the river was what we 
^* now call the Alan : — this church was called afterwards, by the Saxons, Padstow." 

J Usher, 455, 456 : « Patricium nostrum monasticam Glastoniae vitam coluisse, Malmes^ 
** luriensis auctor est [in Galeo, i. 300] : de primo ejus ad locum ilium accessu, ex Glasr 
^^ toniensium Jide, ista referens : * Extremis diebus Britanniam remeans, priorem (metro- 
** politani pallii, ut in magna Glastiniensi tabula additum hic estj celsitudinem saluta- 
*^ tionesque ifi foro respuens, super altare suum Cornubiam appuKt : qucd usque hodie apud 
" incolas [of what place in Cornwall ?] magnae verierationi est, turn propter sanctitudinem 
^ et utilitatem, turn propter infirmorum salutem. Inde Glastoniam veuiens'," &c. The 
story of this altar belongs, undoubtedly, to the saint of Padstow ; Petrock and Patrick being 
4he very same appellation^ only varied by (he broad or the thin pronunciation of the second 

TOL. I. P letter. 
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Yet, amidst all this confusion of history and geography in Malmes^ 
bury, he could not hut listen to the voice of others, and could not but 
record their report. At the close he subjoins this^ remarkable observa- 
tion, which serves to check the precipitancy of error in him, and ought 
to have checked the repetition of it in the Doctor; which balances the 
assertion before, that the see was at Bodmin; as it makes the scak now 
hang even between it and St. German's. For he thus cites the report 
of others, without any reprehension, though in direct contradiction to 
his own; '* some say, that it [the see] was at Salnt German's, near the 
river liner, upon the sea in the south §." 

letter* Dr. Borlase accordingly speaks of this altar expressly, as belonging to his Patrick, and 
our Petrock ; averring in the text, that St. Patrick was '' in Cornwall, and bad an altar and 
*^ church there dedicated to him, and much reverenced for the sake of this excellent pastor ;" 
then subjoining in a note, that ^* the legend says he was wafted over from Ireland into Com- 
*' wall upon this altar, which was greatly frequented and reverenced for that reason." (P. 369.) 
<^ Sequentia hsec,'* adds Usher, *' ex jam dicto Gtastimensls ecclesue aniiquitatum libelh 
** deprompta, adjungas licet :«-»^ cum S. Patricius, a Celestino Pap& missus^ Hibernicos ad 
*^ fidem Christi convertisset, atque eos in fide solidasset, — ^Britanniam rediit, et in partum 
*' qui Haile^mont [Haile-mout] nuncupatur, appulit; ob cujus reverentiam sanclitatisq. ex- 
** cellentiam, ibidem statuitur ecclesia S. Patricii [Petroci] nomine, propter ejus tnerita el 
^* frequentia miracula, insign%ta\*^ Malmesbury, we see, was thus misled in history and in 
geography, by the confused notions of this Glastonbury historian ; to confound St. Petrock 
with his pred(K:es8or St« Patrick, not indeed to call the church of the former what the Glas* 
tpnbury historian calls it, St. Patrick's, but to speak of it by its own proper name of St. Pe- 
trock, yet with that historian to bring St. Patrick to it, and to land St. Patrick where he 
himself places the church of St. Petrock, at Haile-m.outh. But Dr. Borlase receives all 
Avithout distinction, only omitting in silence the strange reference to St. Ives. *' The first 
*' religious house,** he says, 379, 380, ** which we read of [as] founded in Cornwall, was 
*^ that erected by St. Patrick in the year 432. The place where this bouse was situate was 
<< called anciently Loderic ; the house itself, LaflTenac — . This church was called afterwards 
<' by the name of St. Patrick ; and 1 should think the town was afterwards, in comme- 
'* moration of this saint, called by the Saxons Padstow, or Patrick-stow,'* whea Patrick- 
stow it never was called, though a note adds, ** the Irish calling him Padraick," Usherj 
p. 895 f when the vulgar abbreviation at present is Paddy, for an Irishman, as a disciple 
of Patrick : '* others think it called Padstow from St. Petrock ;" I)r. Borlase thus com- 
ing to the true account at last, and, like the glow-worm^ carrying light in his tail to soften a 
little the darkness around him. 

§ Malmesbury, 146: <^ Quidam dicunt fuisse ad Sanctum Germanum^ juxta flumen 
'^ Liaeri supra mare in australi parte.** 

4 . He 
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* He even sets down this report in a previous part of his history, with- 
out the slightest reference to others, and with all the appearance of con- 
viction impressed upon himself. The kings of West-Saxony, he there 
says, among other counties, ruled '^ in Domnonia, which is Devcne- 
^* schire, and in Comubia, which is now called Cornwall; and there were 
^' then two bishopricks, one at Crediton, the other at Saint German's; 
*' now there is one, and the seat of it is at Exeter*/' The author thus 
shews us the original impjnession made upon his mind from the record^ 
of history; the obliteration made unwarily of it, by some j^se notice? 
immediately before him then; and the return of his judgment at last, to 
what he had nearly lost in the crowd of notices which had pressed upon 
Ihim since; a return as partial as his recollection, but carrying a plain 
tend^icy to his positive opinion at first. He set out on his historical 
journey, over an open country; saw the hill to which he was travelling, 
all drest out in full sunshine before him; but immediately entered a 
forest that intervened, lost his object in the woods around him, and, 
when he reached it at last, had a view not half so distinct as his former 
one, catching only a gleam from recollection of that vision, which had 
shone so bright to his eyes before. 



\ 



Nor is this merely the solitary evidence of a single historian: others^ 
unite with him. All, indeed, combine their testimony with his, who are \ 

accurate enough to name the specific see of Cornwall. These all, how- 
ever, are only two. But, as they are all who specify, so do two form a 
decisive addition of strength to the original witness. One of these is 
Hudborne, who wrote about 1440, when the see of Cornwall had ceased 
to exist for ages, at either St. German's or Bodmin. He tells us of many 
persons appointed to bishopricks by Pleimund, archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Edward the son of Alfred; but speaks of one of these bishopricks 
expressly, as " the Cornish see, i3>r tjhe see of Saint German's "f. The 
other is a writer of the same date nearly, speaking of the same set of new 

^ Mdmesbury, r8 : '^ In DDmnDnia quse Deveneschire, et in Comubia qu9 nvipc Corau 
^^ Gallifle dicitur ; erantq. tunc duo episcbpatus, unus in Credinton, alter apud Sanctum 
** Germaaum : mine «8t unus, .et est sedes ejus Exoniae/' 

t Wharton's Anglia Sacra^ i« zioi *^ Ad Comubieosem site ad Sanctum Gerinanifm/' 

F 2* prelates^ 
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prelates fixing four of their sees at Dorchester, Selscy, Winchester, and 
Sherborn, but then adding thus: '^ the king and bishop also erected three 
'^ collegiate churches into cathedrals, the first of which was the coUe- 
'* giate church of Saint German in Cornwall, at which they placed a 
*' fifth bishop J." So egregiously have the moderns been deceived, as 
to imitate and adopt an accidental wryness of neck in this Alexander of 
history, even to continue adopting and imitating, though he himself 
united with his courtiers to convince them, that it was mrely acci- 
dental and temporary! 

DecipU exemplar vitiis imitabile* 

That the see, indeed, was not at Bodmin^ may be shewn by authority 
even more decisive than either Rudborne's, Malmesbury's, or any his^ 
torian's. From the reduction of East-Devonshire by the Saxons in 14, 
the Cornish must have had an episcopate as well as a royalty for them- 
selves. We accordingly observe the former, noted above in 910; yet 
in all the interval between both, and down to the days of Athelstan in 
936, Bodmin had no existence as a town, none even as a village, but was 
merely a hermitage through the whole period. Athelstan^ say those 
best authorities that we can possibly have, the ancient charters of dona- 
.tions, founded a monastery at Bodmin, " in a valley where Saint Gu- 
'* RON,'* the patron-saint and the denominator of the parish of Gorran 
near Mevagissey, '' was living solitarily in a small hut, which he left and 
*' resigned to St. Petroc§." This appears, from its position in the valley, 
to have been upon the site of the present churchyard; and it is pleasing 
to contemplate in this glass of history, the area of a town once the 
ground of a hermitage. But we can be still more particular.. What 
attracted St. Guron to the ground, in addition to the general woodiness 

X Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 555: " Uherius — rexet episcopas tres ecclcsias collegiatas 
'* — in calhedrales ecclesias erexerunt; quarum prima fuit ecclesia cdlegiata S. Germani ia 
** Cornubi^, in qu& quintum posuerunt episcopum.^' 

§ Leland's Coll. i. 75 : " In vallc, ubi S. Guronus [fuit] sofitarie dcgcns in parvo 
*^ tugurio, quod relinquens tradidit S. Petrocu.'* He went, probabhy,: and settled in Gofran 
parish, which was therefore denominated from him; residing (I suppose) at PolgDrrab, or 
Gorran's Pool, a little north from the church. This church bears the name of St. Goran, 
in the Valor of Henry VIH. but is called ^^ ecclesia Sancti Geroni*^ in that of Pope Nicholas. 

and 
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and general solitariness of it, was that perpetual, that necessary accom- 
paniment of a saint's hermitage in our island, a fine fountain of water^ 
This remains to the present moment, at the western end of the church- 
yard, near the western door of the church; and so points out the imme- 
diate site of the hermitage, with the strictest precision. The spring is 
so copious, and the water is so good, that it is carried for a few feet 
under the ground of the churchyard, and discharged into a stone basin 
on the outside, to the amazement of all who consider not the careful 
conveyance of it through the churchyard, undisturbed by the digging 
^f graves, unpolluted by the proximity of the dead, and protected at the 
fountain by an arched building of stone, with a door to it -constantly 
locked; but to the sensible satisfaction of all the adjoining part of the 
town, which prefers the water of this spring to that of any other in 
the neighbourhood *• 

This ran waste between the woods and the hills, till it engaged the 
notice and invited the residence of St. Guron, in the end of the fifth cen- 

* Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 123, edit, 1769: " Their conduit water runneth thorow 
** the churchyard, the ordinary place of buriall for towne and parishe. It breedeth, there- 
'^ fore, little cause of marvaile, that every general! infection is her« first admitted and last ex- 
** eluded,*' Norden, 72, evidently from Carew's manuscript: "A small brooke" is at 
Bodmin, *' runinge — thorowgh the churcheyarde, wberdeade bodycs are interred; by reason 
*• wherof the water cannot be salutarie, and thai, no dowbte, mak^th the towne ofien subjecte 
*^ to longe. and grey vous infections." It is curious to observe in these two authors, how 
readily the human mind takes up an hypothesis from a superficial view of things, then fancies 
incidents confirmatory of it^ and goes on to repeat the tale of falsehood with all the facts of 
experience crying out in a loud voice to overpower it. Bodmin is known to be as healthy 
as any town m the county. It has only one apothecary^ s shop within it; and a physician of 
eminence there is reported to have exclaimed in .a vein of jocularity against ^A& dreadful 
healthiness of it; just as Dr. Arbuthnot is reported to have said of Dorchester in Dorsetshire, 
where he was once settled, and wb^ncc he was met galloping avvay^ that it was a townat which 
a man could neither live nor die. — ^^ At Frome, in Somersetshire,'^ says Leland^vii. 99, in a 
strain wonderfully according with the circumstances of Bodmin, ^' there is a goodlyjqrge 
•^ pdroche churche in it^ and a ryght faire springe in the churche yarde, that by pipes. an4 
*' ifenches is conveyde to divers partes of the towne.'* See also Gostling's Canterbury, 375, 
376, edition 2d, for conduits of water carried through the churchyard of the cathedral, to 
all the ofiices of the monastery^ the kitchen^ the bakehouse^ and the brew bouse. 

turjr,. 
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twry, or ikt the beginning of the sixth; as St. Fetrock came into Cornwall 
in 518+. Such was Bodmin then J. 

. Nor did it now change much in its condition. St. Petrock brought 
with him only three persons, his pupils in learning, his disciples in reli- 
giousness, and his intended companions in soUtude. " With these he 
^' settled,*' adds Leland, from other authority, " in a monastejy of the 
*' apostolic order, which he built in Cornwall sanie miles from the Severn 
^^ shore^l*' the northern sea of Cornwall being then denominated, asit stiU 
is, the Severn sea. Thus the place of St. Petrock's setdement was noi, 
as it has been hitherto fixed*, though very incongruously with all hi? 
scheme of sequestration, at a port of passage from Ireland, and in the 
town of Padstow. It was some miles within land, and at the solitary 
valley of St. Guron's hermitagfe. He turned the single hermitage into a 
social one, by rebuilding it on a larger scale, and then inhabited it with 
his three companions. He therefore settled, as St. Guron had settled 
before, on the western end of the present churchyard, and close to the 
fine fountain. " S. Petrocus,** notes Leland, concerning the church of 
Bodmin, " was patrone of this, and sumtyme dwdfyd ther\\.** There he 
lived and there he died; Leland again informing us, that " the shrine 

t Usher, 526. 

X Yet, '^ here,*' says he who has only the credulity of fancy without the irradiation of it 
(Hals, in his Parochial History of Cornwall, p. 17), ^* undoubtedly stood the temple of 
'^ Apollo, which, our annalists tell us,'' with equal ignorance and falsehood, ^^ was built in 
'* Cornwall by Cunedag, in the year of the world 317a — ; this temple of Apollo was the 
^' seat of the Cornish bishops, or dndds, of the druids lefare, and of the bishops after 

•^ Christiani^." 

Et quicquid Grsocia mendax 
Audet in histDrii. 

$ Usher, 29a : '^ Ibi, ut Lclandus rem narrat (Jo. Balsei Scriptor* Britann. centur. i. 
*^ c. 60), * in ccenofoio apostolici ordinis, quod in Comubi& aliquot passuum millibus a 
** Sabrino littore sedificabat, discipulos habuit Credanum, Medanum, et Dachanum*." 

• Camden, 140 : ** Padstow contract^ pro Petrockstow — , a Petroco quodam Britannico 
'^ in sanctos relato, qui Kic Deo vacavit." Usher, 292 : ^^ Locus autem, in quo Petrocus 
'^^consedit, — ^hodie Padstow nominatur/' Borlasc^ 380: ^^ Others think it called Padstow 
'' from St. Petrock, who settled— and luilt hsre.*\ 

I Itin.ii. xi4« 
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*' and TUMBE of S. Petrok tet'stondith in thest part of the cliirdie§.'* 
Nor let my Cornish reader diink, as I thought before I examined the 
point, that this tomb and shrine of St. Fetrock were placed in what 
Leland also calls '* a cantnarie chapel at the east ende of the cburdi*. 
The chapel is-abtually what Mr. Hals mentions, as ^' in Bodmin church* 
" yard," at some distance from the church, and as " a well-built sc1k)oI- 
** house boilt over a spacious charnel-house, or grot, where are piled up 
^^ the dty bones of such men and women as are found in new-made 
*' graves, now commonly called the bone-haose-f ;** and the school shews 
itself at the first glance to have been a chapel raised upon a lofty arcade, 
that is nearly buried now in the rising soil, but was originally a walk, 
then became a bone-house, and is now a priry; the chapel itself being 
ascended by a flight of stone steps, entered by an arched door of stone 
peaked, having two arched windows peaked on the north, with two on 
the south, and ending in a large arched window peaked on the east, with 
three stone stalls peaked near it, as seats for the three chantry-priests. 
But St* Petrock's tomb and shrine were within the church, and in the 
eastern part of it. There, indeed, William of Worcester found a chapel 
before the days of Leland, then called St. Mary*s, as the whole church 
was then dedicated to St. Mary equally with St. Petrock; and, as Wil- 
liam tells us, *' St. Petrock lies in a fair shrine within a chapel of St. 
** Mary," that has no length noted like the church, from east to tvest, 
but '* is in breadth,'' from north to south, " about twenty-four steps J". 

There 

§ Ttin. ii. 114, and ix. xxxii. : ^' Locus — illustris, cum monumento Petroci, turn,'* &c. 

^ Itin. ii. 1 14. Notwithstdnclmg this notice in Leland, Tanner has totally omitted that 
chapel, even in Nasmith's edition. He has also omitted St. Petroek's chapel, notwithstand- 
ing Leiand's eqtisrl notice. 

t Hals, 20. 

% ftrrtefaria Simonis Symeonis et WiBelmi de Worcestre, Nasmith, Cambridge, 1777, 
p. 106, 101 : *' Latitudo capellae Beatae Mariae ccmtinet circa 24 steppys. — Sanctus Pctfo- 
*^ cos — jacet in pulchro scrinio apud Bodman ecdesiam, coram capella Beatas Maria." ThisI 
author, whom I now cite for the first time, is no very respectable writer 5 but he has th^ny 
notices of use, atrd travelled near a centufy before Leland; as he says, p. ^tS, '* 1475, die 
** 10 Augusti, presentari ' W. episcopo Wyntonienri, apud Asfher, libruiti Tullii de Sdnec- 
^* tute, per me translatum in Anglicis, sed nullum regatdumrecepi de episcopo.*' Happily 

for 
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Ther€ also wm a chapel existing to the year 17 76, entered by a door 
on the south side of the altar, and ranging parallel with the altar behind, 
only about three feet wide and nine long; covered with a salt^pie roof 
of shingles that sloped to the altar window, and had there a gutter of 
lead for conveying rain-water from it- There are the ends, with 
the side still remaining without, as well as the doorway apparently 
closed up, in that sort of sunken opening to a cellar window, which the 
Londoners, with a barbarism peculiar to themselves, denominate (in area; 
the earth on the outside having swelled up, from burials, to such a 
height here, as to be level nearly with the pitch of the ancient roof, 
arid to have reduced a chapel into a mere fosse. We thus perceive, 
that when the present church was erected, about the yev 1125, in all 
the loftiness and grace which now fix it by far the finest church in the 
county:}:; so much of the old chapel of St. Petrock, as contained bis tomb 
and shrine, was left out of reverence to his memory, and his tomb with 
his shrine was carefully preser^^ed in it to the Reformation, even through 
the Reformation to the time of Leland. But what had been spared by 
the wastefixl hand of mischief in ih^ first reformation, has been since 
destroyed by the spades and pickaxes of the second; those fanatics of the 
seventeenth centur}^ I suppose, who defaced a little the tomb of bishop 
Vivian there, as a monument of superstition; utterly levelUng the tom^ 
of St. Petrock to the ground, tearing down his shrine with its status 
from their position over the altar-tomb, and not leaving a trace of any to 
be seen now*. Thus was the chapel latterly considered only, as a ves- 

tiy 

for the present generation of clergy, this is not the case now j but every ray of literary merit 
that darts out among them, is marked by the watching eyes of our prelates, is caught care- 
fully in their ready mirror of patronage, and reflected back with a.dditional lustre, upon the 
public. 

X Leiand's Itin. ii. 114: ^'^ The paroch chirche standith at the est ende of the town, and is 
^^ a fair large thyng." Leland's Coll. i. 76 : «^ 25 regis Henrici i"^ [A. D. 1125] quidam 
^' Algarus* cum conniventift episcopi Exon. Gul. Warwest, obtinuit licentiam a rege," &c. 
HaU, 19 : *' Algar-r-, at his own proper cost and chaises, re-edified the— church — atBodman, 
^* as it now stands, consisting of three roofs, each sixty cloth-yards long, thirty broad, and 
^\ twenty high ; so that, for bulk and magnificence, it is equal to the cathedral of Kirton, 
^* and little inferior to that of Exon/' 

f This tomb, says Hals, 2o, was ^^ somewhat defaced in the interregnum of Cromwell, 

as 
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try, perhaps, for the clergy once, was in fact used as a kind of lumber- 
room to the church; and all knowledge of its dedication to St. Petrock, 
of its ever having a shrine or a tomb within it, was thoroughly effaced 
from the minds or memories of the inhabitants, till I came in the au- 
tumn of 1795 to search for the chapel, and by searching taught the in- 
habitants to discover it for me. But the building, from its own antiquity, 
from the mass of soil which had been accumulated around it, and from 
the lowness, the meanness of its roof, had previously appeared so rude to 
the eye, that its original dedication being now forgotten, and its original 
memorials now removed, reverence had no longer a power to save it: ig- 
norance, ia the shape of an official, ordered it to be unroofed, and all tra- 
dition of its ^stence would soon have vanished into air. Yet it is no- 
ticed in another J)lace by Leland, as ** a carnarye chappell in the 
*' chyrchf.*' What, however, i$ a " carnary*' chapel? We are ready 
to suppose at once, that it is a chapel dedicated to some purposes of de- 
votion, which are QQW forgotten in the mutation of our minds, and in 
the variation of our devotiorisy sitlce the Reformation. So apt are we 
to rest out idleness on' out ignorance, and to suppose a point inexplicable 
because we will not seek for explications ! Leland speaks in a third 
place of" acAarwe/chapellefVwhich was not a mere charnel-house, as 
in the same spirit we may fondly presume it to be, because it is expressly 
noticed by Leland immediately afterwards, to be one " to the which 
** was gyven the profite of a chapelle at Bayworthlj;.'* A camaty, or 

charnel 

'' ad a superstitious monutnetit/' It is defaced, in the cherubims that overshadowed his fa6e 
with their wings, being so brokeii ofFas to leave only a part of their wings behind them y 
in the fingers being destroyed, that belonged to the bands closed in the act of prayet ; and in 
a part of the inscription round the rim. But, what has never been noticed, this tomb has 
been removed from its original site. *' Thet lay buryed," says Ldahd, in Itin. iii. 12, 
*' before the AigA aliare^** now in the northern alley *' in a high tumbe of a very darkesch 
'* gray marble, onfe Thomas Viviane prior," &cc. We have just such a removal at Wells, in 
LeJand's Itin. iii. i24i <' Ad Boream Radulphus de Salapi^ episcopus Wdlen. Hie antea 
*^ tutnulatus^tf ante sUpremum altare, sed tumulus obfuit celebrantibus ministris." 

t Itin. iii. 12. 

X Ibid. ibid. So in iii» 58, we find upon a tomb in Exeter cathedral, ''fecit capellant 
*• carharias in coemiterid.** In iii. 99, we have " a fair chapelle'' at Winchester; ** under 
^* it is a vault for a camarie^*' or charnel-house ; as '* there be 3 tumbes of marble, of 

VOL. I. G *' prestea 
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charnel chapel, therefore, was one that had a priest with an endowment 
belonging to it, and was the repository of a scdnfs bones. Thus the '^ car- 
*' narye chappell in the chyrch** of Bodmin, was that very chapel which 
I have just described, within which was the tomb of St. Petrock, and to 
which, therefore, the title of a chapel camary, or charnel, was familiarly 
given before the Reformation, as a note of distinction from, and a mark 
of eminence above, the Common herd of chantry chapels §. 



*^ prestes custodes of this chapelle." So, likewise, in the same page, we have '' a chapelle 
** with a camary," or charnel-bouse under it. In iv. 124, we have *^ a charnel chapell ;*' 
and in Stowe's London, 356, we have ^' a charnell under the chapell,^' buik about taSa. 
§ The name of Vivian, for this prior of Bodmin, seems to concur with the name of Bod- 
min itself, in fixing him for an original native of that county^ in which the family of the 
Vivians is so numerous and so respectable at present. The af^ellation is accordingly con- 
sidered by the linguists of Cornwall, to be purely Cornish in itself. ^^ JTyvyan/^ says Bor- 
lase, ^* little water", the name of a family" (p. 462). *' Chuyvyan,'* adds Pryce, with 
more harshness in the derivation, " to scape, to flee: from hence the family Vyvyan\is\x^ 
' *^ posed to take its name, for fleeing on a white horse from Lioness^ when it was overflown $ 
^' that person being at that time governor thereof; in memory whereof this family gives a 
** lion for its arms> and a white horse, ready caparisoned, for its crest.'' These etymologies 
seem to demonstrate the Cornish quality of the name^ beyond a possibility of doubt. The 
former appears peculiarly easy and just, while the latter is supported by an appeal to the 
tradition, and a reference to the arms, of the very family. Yet, after all, the name of Vivian 
fs not Cornish. It is only one of the appellations, begun among us originally by the resi* 
dent, Romans, and continued among us afterwards by their descendants in Britain. The 
Abbe Viviani, a dignitary at St. Peter's in Rome, was seized in 1796 as one of a body of 
republicans, combined to make an insurrection there. In 11771 we find *^ Ftviarms, cardi* 
^f nalis tituli S. Stephani, et apostolic^ sedis legatus,'' at Whitern, in Galloway^ in the Isl^ 
of Map, and in Ireland. (Leland's Coll. iii. 320.) We even find a Vivian^ a respectable 
man and a knowing lawyer, at Rome, in the fifth century : '' Data siquidem sapplicatione 
^< conqueferis^" says Theodorick the king to John the head physician, in a letter, ^' virum 
<^ spectaUlem Vivianum, legum artificio quo collet elatum, personam tuam objectis crijmi-^ 
'^ nationibus insequutum, eteousque perventum ut indefensus, contra juris ordinem, vicarii 
*^ urbis Roma, sententift damnareris." (Cassiodori Chronicon> iv. 41.) But let me ascend, 
to the very meridian of Roman greatness, for the name ; by observing,, tl^at it appears as & 
pranomen even in Tacitus, and that he nbtices " Fivianus Annius" as the *' genet CocbuT. 
•* fonis," in the very reign of Nero (Ann, xv. a8). I thus restore the Vivians of Comwalt 
to their true dignity of descent, a descent from the Roman conquerors of Britain, and. a 
dignity not communicable, I believe, to any other family ia the whole island, at present.. . 

But,. 
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But, as Leland subjoins from the charters again, /^ St. Petroc professed 
^' a monastic life under the rule of St. Benedict, at Bodmin^ as then 
*^ called*.*' The yallcy then took a name, and the cell of the hermit 
monks lent its own appellation to it, Bod'tnin; or, as this name was at 
the time pronounced, Uke Ladock changed into Lazock, and Bryttonec 
into Brezonec, at present; and, as the name is found actually written in 
the charters, BoS'tnana, the mansion of the monks f . The- ground, how- 
ever, was still solitary, and had in it a mere hermitage; that selected for 
its sequestration from the world, amid the woods which hung down from 
the hills on either side, and threw their shade of solemnity across the 
valley; but this barely a monastic hermitage, in the bosom of these em* 
bowering woods. In the same condition it remained to the reduction 
of Cornwall. The " rule** of St. Benedict, adds Leland from the very 
charter still, ** so dedicated to monastic discipline,**^and for that reason 
(I suppose) denominated the apostolic order before, *' the monks there 
*' pursued even to the time of AtheUtanX^ The king then pulled down 
the cell of these four hermits, and erected a regular monastery; shifting 
the site a little, fixing his monastery just without the south-eastern end 
of what is now the churchyard, and leaving the scene of St. Petrock*s 
hermitage, with the ground of his well, for the ample area of that 
church of his, which he made equally monastic and parochial §i There 

the 

' * Coll. u 75 : ^' S. Petrocas monasticam profcssus vitam sub rcgula D. Benedicti, apud 
*^ .Bodminam tunc temporis vocatam.'' 

4' Coll. i* 75 : '^Bosmana, id est, maiisia monachorum.'' The fall name is Bos^ma'- 
fiach, which 18 the same in Armoric and Irish, but would be Bod-mynach in Welsh; and 
appears from Bos^mana and fiod*min in the charters to have been equally so in the Cornish 
then, and to have been then pronounced min and mana. '' Z was never used in the 
'^ Welsh, but'occurs frequently in the Cornish for <2%; as Exewon, Jews, for E^Z^won^ and 
*^ «en encvon, for i24on anevon, to our souls/' (Pryce, 15.) 

X Coll. i* 75: ^* Quam regulam usque ad tempus Athelstani, monasticx dicatam disci- 
^^ pliose, monachi ibidem tenuerunt.'* 

§ " This church — ^' notes Mr. Hals, ao, *^ after dissolution of the priory — ^ was con- 
^ verted to a parochial church for the town and parish of fiodman." Yitt it was, as { have 
jif re named^t, parochial from the very beginning. So Leland tells us concerning it in bis 
time, that '' theparoch chirch standith at the est end of the town,'' and that ^< the late priory 
^^ atoode at the est ende of the />arocA chirch yard of Bodmyne.'* It was even as parockiat^ 

Q % •« . converted 
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the house continued, to the Reformation. *' The IcUe priory of blake 
" canons," cries Leland concermng what was sheady alienated in his 
time, '' stood at the est ende;" or *' at the est south est"' end, as he 
speaks more precisely in ajiother place, '* of the-~chirch yard of Bod^ 
" myne*/' But it has lent its appellation ofpriaryi to the groiind, even 
now when all traces of the prioryrhouse exist only in two pillars of 
moorstone, one tall and large, with a carved capLtai, but the other low 
and slight, with a capital all plain; in the cemen^bered position of the 
priory chapel, on the northern side of the house; and in the abundant 
discovery of bones lately by i^kingacellar near it-f-. This king was there-? 
fore considered in the charters*, and is called expressly fay them^ '^ the 
^' first founder JEthdstanX.'' The social hermitage was conddered only 
as the single was, as a mere hermitage in itself, only admitting four per-^ 
sons instead of one, and only under a settled rule of conduct for all. 
Atlielstan's construction thus ranked in time, for the very commence^ 
ment of the monastery, I have also noted before, that the town of 
3odmin, . in Leland's time, retained a grateful memory of Atfadstan's 
kindness to it; a village soon rising in the vicinity of the royal monas-^^ 
tery, and the village extending afterward9 into a town. This *' taune of 
f ' Bodmyn,*' as I have previously shewn licland to tell us in his Itinerary, 
*' takith king Edelstane for the chief erector and gyver of privileges 
'* onto it/' Bodmin then could not possibly be, what it has been inva- 

converted from a rectorial to a vicarial church, before the Valor of Pope Nicholis was made 
m 1292. Mr. Hals himself, however contradictorily, allows it was. ** This prioral reeiary 
** church,^' he tells us almost immediately after he had said the other, ^' long btfore its disso-. 
f^ kition, was converted by the prior into a vicarage church ; for, in the inquisiuon of the 
'* bishops of Lincoln and Winchester^ — Eccles. de Bodmarir-^wgB taxed*-^vi L. xiii S, iiii D» 
<.^ Fiwr ejusdem nihil, propter pauperUUem.^* So completely and so speedily does Mr» 
Hals refute himself, yet remains seemingly all unconscious of what he is doing at the mo- 
ment! Biit the words of the Valor are not cited fairly, though the unfairness affects not 
my argument. They are really these: '' Ekcl. de Bodmyina, vi. li. xiii S; iiii D. f%car 
** ejuidem, xl S.'* 

* Itin. ii. 114, and iii. 12. 
• + Hals, 20 : " The priory- house-i-is yet extant, though his [the prior^s] domestic chapw 
<< pet and burying-place be delapidated and demolished/' The whole baa ke^n recently le^ 
buiH ; one single arch remained to 1 794. 

X Coll. i. 75 *• ^ Primus &mdalor iElhelatanus.'^ 

4 riably 
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riably supppsed to the present moment, the primary seat of our Cornish 
episcopate, and the sole seat tilh^Sl, In 6 14, when a new seat was 
formed equally for the episcopate and for the royalty, Bodmin was only 
a hermitage. Bodmin continued a hermitage onty to the year 930; 
^Oid no e^iscoj^aXe could, possibly be^ed^tk, even so lat^as this very 
ycar§." section 

§ A strange idea runs through all the writers, that St, Petrock died and was buried at 
Pctdstaw ; the natural consequence of the error, in supposing him to have settled there, 
Thys Usher, 292 : '^ Postquam hie [at Padstow] cum sociis suis per triginta annos esset 
** commoratus," &c. Dr. Borlase, therefore, of necessity bows before the tripos, and re- 
ceives implicitly the oraculajr dictum. At '♦ Padstew" he tells us in 380, ** St. Petrock 
^f settled-^, and built herei and, after thirty[ years-^, died and was buried here^ A. D. 564.'' 
Or> as the Doctor writes more circumstantially in 372 before, ^< he settled ia a monasterif 
«* railed before his time Loderic and Laffenek," when in 379, he says, " the place where this 
^' house was situate was called, anciently, Loderic, ih^ house LAfftnsLC," so contradictory can he 
be in so short a compass 1 ^' but from his name (as some think) Petrocstow, now Pddstow ;-"— 
^ and having resided ttiere for thirty years, died about the year 564, was buried,'^ &c. Yet,^ 
all the while, the authority of history, and the evidence of remains, stand in triumphant array 
against them. I have already produced that authority and this evidence, in the texl. But Usher 
](indly furnishes us with additional authority, against himsdf and his humble adherent the 
Doctor. " In editis historiarum floribus,'* says Usher, 293, concerning M. Westm. 353, 
** sedes ilia episcopalis fufsse dicitur ' apud S. Pirtrocum de Bodwini'," where the mode of 
writing the personal name is just as I suppose it to have been originally, Patroc-stow^ Pod* 
stow; ** vel, ut locus est legendus, apud S. Petrocum de Bedminu Bodmamss enim vet 
'/JBodmipis in Cornubia condt/zmi^i/ olim corpi^s S* Petroci:^ quod, inde fuTto ablaium^ 
** ad S. Mevennii [S. Mein] in Armorici Britannia mooasterium translatum, et Henrici IL 
" Anglorum regis mandato restitutum fuisse, in anni mclxxvii. historia Rogerus Hovede* 
** mis ita narrat," &c. Dr. Borlase saw this opposed evidence, and therefore says, 37a, ^* St.. 
'* Petroc was buried Jirst at Padstoia, and afterwards translated to Bodnum priory, dedi- 
<* caled to him;'* and adds, 380, ** the monastery of Padstow being near the sea shore, and 
*^ exposed to the piracies of the Saxons, and after them of the Danes, the monks removed to* 
'* Bodmanj and, bringing the lody of Petrock with them, the church there was dedicated to» 
^^ that saint, who passed some part of bis retirement in tlu$ ptace." AU these incidents are- 
absolutely false, in their very ^ubsianjce -, except only one, the reltfeoseot of St. Petrock to tb^ 
site of Bodmin, which is yet false in its statement of some part, and diffectly coatradiclfid by 
the assertion from the Doctor before, of his spending thirty years at Padstow, and there- 
dying. But, as this allowance of some part was made to meet these historical accounts a^ 
Nttle, which affirm him to have lived entirely at Bodminj so all the others are actually fa- 
bricated by Dr. Borlase himself, to cover the violent disruption of the histo^^' made by a» 
vein of untruth> and to unite the two extremities together* 

u 
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SECTION IV, 

Having divested Bodmin of its pretensions, let us turn to its only 
rival St. German's. This appears to have been an actual see at the very 
time that the social hermitage of Bodmin was beginning to expand into 
a just monastery. " St. German's/* notes Leland, '^ was in the time of 
Ethelstan an episcopal see*.*' But his authority for this assertion was 
one, which is decisive in itself, as it is taken from^ the very charter 
of donations made by Athelstan. This king, the charter tells us, '* erected, 
" in the church of St. Grerman one Conan bishop, in the year of our 
'* Lord QZd, on the fifth of December \'' St. German s, therefore, was 
actually a see when Bodmin was none; when Bodmin had no existence 
as a town, or even as a village; when it had only just risen out of its 
humble nest of a hermitage, and just put forth its pinions to mount into 
a monastery. St German's, consequently, was the original see of Corn- 
wall, founded about the year 6 14, when Leskard became the residence, 
of Cornish royalty; the king and the bishop retiring equally, to a distance 
from the Saxons on the Exe; and remaining equally at this distance, to 
the very reduction of Cornwall. Then the episcopate was still conti- 
nued at St. German's, and the royalty at Leskard; as Howel still re- 
mained sovereign, and Conan was now made prelate. Conan was so 
made assuredlyj in supersedence of the existing bishop; Athelstan exert- 
ing his right of conquest, in the act of supersedence. 

Nor was the civil sovereignty permitted to exist, I believe, beyond the 
fiingle life of Howel. Dr. Borlase, indeed, remarks, that " when Ead- 
f' gar was taking pleasure on the river Dee, in the year ©73, and, sitting 

In Gibson, 23, is a reference to Leland concerning Bodmin church, by mistake placed to 
Padstow. This error is corrected by Mr. Gough, i. 19. But be has adopted all the errors 
^f Dr. Borlase, 10 full tale and weight. 

Quid te exeropla juvat spinis de pluribus una ? 
♦ ColU i. 75 : ^^ Fuit tempore Ethelstani sedes episcopalis." 

t Coll. i. 75 : '^ Ex charta donationum Ethelstani. ^ Erexit in ecclesia S« German! 
^^ quendam Conanum episcopumi anno D^ 936^ nonis Decembris'.'' 

'' in 
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*' in the stern of his boat, was rowed along by eight kings, who were 
" subjects to him, Cressy (p. 878) says, upon what authority he does 
'* not mention, that DufFnal, one of those kings, was king of West- 
" Wales. — Feri/ likely, this [king] might be Eadulphus," though Cressy 
calls him expressly, Duffnal, and the Doctor has himself recorded Ea- 
dtdphus as earl immediately before J. In this passage I know not which 
to admire most, the confusion of ideas which makes an earl a, king, and a 
king an earl, Eadulphus DufFnal, and Duffnal Eadulphus; or the credu- 
lous reliance on such an authority as Cressy's, for such a national fact j 
or, the absolute falsity of the whole, as referring to Cornwall. But 
I can compose these dashing waves at once, by the difiusion of a little 
oil over them§. One of our original historians shews the account to 
be absolutely false, specifying the kings and their realms thus circum- . 
stantially: '* Kined, king of the Scots; Malcolm, of the Cumbrians; 
*^ Maco, king of Man, and of very many isles; Dtifnal, king ofDyvod^* 
or South Wales ; '* Siferthand Howel,* kings of [North] Waks; James, 
'* king of Galloway; and Jukil, of Westmoreland*;'* The very passage 

adduced 

. X Borlase, 410, 411. 

§ This principle in physics, so much the boasted discovery of Dr. Franklin^ and so highty 
reprobated before as one of the incredible mysteries of Pliny, was familiarly known to the 
i Highlanders of the Western Isles, near a century ago. ** The steward of Kilda who lives ia 
J *^ Pabbay,'* as Martin tells us, p. 48^ edit, ad, '^ is accustomed in time of a storm, to tie a 

^' bundle of puddings made of the fat of sea- fowl, to the end of his cable; and lets it fall 
'^ into the sea, behind the rudder : this, he says, hinders the waves frwtt breaking, and calms 
^^ the sea.'* Thus does that first of hypocrites in political life, as Franklin is represented by 
those who best knew him to have always been, appear to have been an hypocrite even in his 
literary pursuits, and to have stolen his Jirst bints in the present case, from a publication as 
popular 33 it is amusing. 

• M. Wcstm. 375: *' Kenedo scilicet rege Scotorum, Malcobno Cumbrortim, Macone 
^' rege Monafi et plurimarum insularum, Dufnal rege Demetis, Sifertho et Howel rvgibus 
** Wallise, Jacobo rege Galwalliae, et Jukil Westmariae." What corroborates this evideng*^ 
in two names, is a deed of Eldgar's in Monasticon, i. 16, 17 ; to which the subscribers are, 
<' Kinadius rex Albanias," and '< Mascusius archipieata." Cressy says thus: ^^ DufTnalt 
" (king of West- Wales), Siferth (king of South- Wales), Howal (king of North-Walcs), 
** Inchil (king of Westmoreland), and James (king of Galloway).'^ It is^ very observable, 
that Cressy begins with citing M. Westm. for ^^ king Edgar, sirnamed the Peaceable,'' so 
translating the words *' rex Eadgarus Pacificus }" then turns off from the explicit passage 

here 
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adduced by Dr. Borlase for the continnance of kings hi Cornwall, when 
it is stated in its legitimate form, and with its genuine significatioit, 
not only does not prove his point, but proves the direct contrary to it. 
The non-appearance of a king of Cornwall, or fFest Wales, among 
those subject kings of Edgar's, who take in the whole compass of the 
island; proves no king to have existed in Cornwall at the time, any 
more than in each of the six kingdoms of the heptarchy, and all these* 
kingdoms to have been governed at the time by earls or dukes. Thus 
did the royalty terminate with Howel, in Cornwall! The palace of 
Leskard was then seized, by the Saxon king, I apprehend; and the 
kings of Cornwall, now reduced into earls, yet still retaining the lan- 
guage of royalty, were forced to settle upon the new ground of Lest^ 
withiel; that having nearly all vanished in the body of it, 250 years 
ago, having vanished in all of it now, and this having its exterior walls 
standing loftily erect at present. This, I am informed, is actually deno- 
minated the palace in the records of the town. The very ground, too, on 
which it must have been originally placed, that on the western bank of 
the brook dividing the primary part of Lestwithiel from the parish of 
Lanlivery, that on which stands a large part of the present, a secondary 
sort of town, and the mere production of the palace itself; is entitled to 
this day from it, as lying on the declining foot of a hill, Pen-keneh, or 
Pen^knek, the hill of the king -f*. And the name of Lestwithiel itself 

here cited from Matthew, and there standing only a few lines above, to lose himself in the 
vague accounts of Florence and Hoveden. He thus seems to play at blindman's Imff with 
himself; these two historians specifying the five last of the royal towers thus : *' DufnaHus, 
** Siferthus, Huwallus, Jacobus, Inchillus" (Florence, 359) ; ** Dufnal, Sifrethus, HuwaU 
'* dus. Jacobus, Inchillus" (Hovcden, 245). Jukil is the name^ assuredly, so illustrated 
by the virtues of that honest whig^ Sir Joseph JekylL 

t ^^ Peiiknek by Lestwithiel ;—Penkn€k is yn Lanleversey paroch/' (Lelaftd's Itifl. lii. 
3$) So we have^an entrenchment near Bodmin, denominated Castle Kynock; Kyno^ 
(Welsh) signifying a sovereign, and being abbreviated in Irish into Cing, or King, our £ng* 
lish name for a monarch \ as Kyn^ch, by another kind of abbreviation^ is here contracted 
into Knek. Hence we see it actually called Pen-kenek, in a charter from Richard earl of 
Cornwall : ^^ * Penk«nek, nunc pars burgi'de Lostwithiel, discemitur rivulo ab alterl parte 
<« burgi/ Ex chartft Richardi comitis Cornubiie de libertalibus de Lostwithiel et Penke« 
^ nek." (Ldand's Itiri* iii. 196.) , '* 

points 
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poinU out the very fowidelr of the house upon the bill-foot, as it sig* 
nifies Withiel*« palace:]:. But the pmition of this at the foot of a hill, 
along the margin of a brook, sallying down the hill, and close to what 
was a previous tawn§, i^ws it to have been built when wars were 
ceased, when the country was reduced by the long- threatening reducers 
of all the Britons to the east, and when a castle was no longer neces- 
sary fbn a palace. Tet with the remains of the ancient ideas, and with a 
partial attachment to the former modes of royalty, even this palace was 
built assuredly, as it certainly i«nained tathe fifteenth century, in the 
form and with the appellation of a tower or castle*. With the same 

ideas^ 

X Lestwithiel, or (as Leland writes the name, Itin. vii. 121}, Loswithiel, or (as he also 
yg^nies it in the same page) Lost Whithiet, nearly as it is popularly pronounced at present; is 
Lys or Le$, a palace : as ^* Les^enllean*' is ^^ Palatiutn Vendolensc," in Leland's Itin. v. 
59, with that intermediate d or t, which is occasionally omitted in, or occasionally thrust 
into Cornish words, and VTUkielj a name still remsdning as a parochial one in ComwalU 
The parish is marked in its church thus by the first Valor, ^^ ecclcsia de Witbiel ;" and in tha 
second thus ; << Withioll, alias Withiel/' But the name is. a personal one in Ireland, as I 
shall shew in r. i. at the end; It is even borne by some of the Cornish, at this day. But 
of the ^ or d intruding into the body of a word, we have a striking instance in the name of 
s Comiifh promontoiy, ^thin- the parish of Gerens, on the southern coast, Peda Vsdn, 
When the reaf name is Pen Van, or little headland : so likewise we have Pe<fen-mean-due 
Point close to the Land's End, on the north ; Tol-Penwith more distantly on the south, and 
Pedh Boar Point, east of the Lizard. In Pryce, 17, also, we have, with another view; 
^ Luys, grey, now "Lud^h j Ouoys, blood, G^dzh ; Krery, to believe, Kric^zhi ; An Dreoses, 
^ the Trinity, An Drenifzfaez ; Bohosak, poor, Bohoefzhak ; De Bisy, to -pray, Dhe 
^ Pidfehi;** But, as he adds afterward with a direct view to this, '* D is inserted— often be- 
^^ fore a middte n, and nrore rarely before r ; as Dacfno, under him, where formerly Dano ; 
**and Dhe Medra, forDaMira, to behold.** The instances in the former set shew the 
interposition to be equally before an 5 or a «; and Lesf-withiel shews it to be equally after 
them. — ^The present ruins of the palace are principally a part, which was latterly fitted up 
for a shire-haH, but fitted up befbre the days of Leland. ^' By the sbyere hawl,'' says Leland 
concerning this very palace, " appere ruines of auncyent buyldinges/' (Itin. vii. 121.) Yet 
even that part became so ruinous at last from age, that a new shire-hall was forced to be 
built on the ground adjoining to it. And now the whole appears a mass' of walls, more or 
less antique in their appearance, more or less erect in their stature, but watered by thaft lively 
brook which once scoured the offices of the palace, and sdH parts the parish of Lestwithiel 
from the parish of Lanlivery. 

§ The real Votuba of Ptolemy's Geography and Richard's xvith Iter. 

* It is thus noticed by William of Worcester; <^ Turris jB^-kennok,'* a name miswritten 

VOL. I. H for 
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ideas, and in the same modes, a palace castellated equally in site as in 
form, was raised within the immediate vicinity.; and Restormel be- 
came the companion of IiCstwithiel, the equal seat of contracted royalty. 
In that dialect of our primaeval language, in which (let me observe 
again) tlte British is most faithfully preserved at. this day, Restormel 
would be Ris Ihr Meal, and import the Kmgs Tower HilL This was 
the summer-residence of the earls of Cornwall, I suppose, and Lestwi- 
thiel palace the winter; just as we see John of Gaunt, at a later period, 
inhabiting the castle upon the summit of the hill at Lincoln, but inha- 
biting equally *' a winter palace that he built in the lower part of the 
^* town, of which there are still some remains; remains, that shew he 
y was well acquainted with a style of building far difierent from that 
'* of the ancient keep on the hillf.'* This practice of having a winter 
and a summer residence, the natural suggestion of feeling in a climate 

for Pien-kennok, '^ al aniiquo prope Lastydyall, nuper Hugonis Curteney/^ (P. 96.) It is^ 
also called a castle like Restormel, in p. 164; '< Castrum Restgrmalle prope villain prope [su* 
^ perfluous] Lascudiclle, Casirum Alascudielle, in Comubi4 j ambo,'* &c. William evea 
telfs us^ ^^ per -relaciodem Benedict! Bernard Armigeri," when the pr§sent structures at hoth 
Were built ; <^ ambo fuudantur per Ricardum regem AJemanniss^ fratrem regis Henrici 
^* Teitii/f Edmund his son succeeding him in the earldom^ A. D* 1^72 (Collect, ii. 459)> 
was the last earl who inhabited either of them ; as William remarks^ p. 96^ thus i ^ Cas* 
^^ trum Restormalle stat prope Lascudielle^ in parco principis^ quondam Edmundi comiti& 
^* Corrmbia, uli manebat.'* Dr. Borlase^ therefore^ 13 so far happy in his conjectures^ 
p. 357, thajt Richard actually built at Restormel^ and that Edmund wasactuaHy the last earl 
residing in it. Only> Richard did not make the '^ additions/' because he made the original > 
and equally at Lestwithiel, as at Restormel ; and Iklmund was the earl who added the 
** chapel," the ^* gateway,'* and the ^^ large windows in the raoipart-wall/' to the original 
castle o{ his father. Yet the two twin palaces did not continue to the last, sharing with, 
each other in their fortune pf sorrow or of joy. Lestwithiel palace^ from its low^. snug; 
situation, at the side of a town, and on the margin of a brook, continued to be inhabited 
hng after the palace on the bleak, dry prominence of a hill had been deserted f the last in- 
' habitant of tJds being Edmund, who died two centuries nearly before William's visit inta 
Cornwall " but Hugh Curteney" having then been <^ lately" an inhabitant of ihai^ wha 
succeeded hia father aa earl of Devonshire, in 141 9, lived before, in all probability, as. 
<^ Hugh Curteney" merely, at Lestwithiel, and died in 1422- (Collins's Peerage, vi, 462^ 
463, edit. 4th.) In Carew's Rate, i. 91, we have ^ Maneriuna. de pen^Kneth^" for Pen^ 
knek, ^^ et Restorme}," the two houses composing one maaor» 
^ t Arch, vi. 264, 
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like ours, was b^un witbift this island by the Romans, in their summer 
camps, and so was r^ularly continued by the Britons even in the 
warmest region of the whole, the r^on which so happily inhales the 
soft breezes of the west, and is thus protected from all those violent 
rigours of frost that oppress the rest of Britain. On this Roman prin-- 
ciple, were these two contiguous palaces of Cornwall erected by the 
British earls, as is evident at once from the British appellations of them 
both:}:. 

To shew with what fondness the kings of Cornwall, even in their 
confessed reduction into earls or dukes, and their removed residence to 
Lestwithiel, kept up a soothing memory of their ro}^ty, which they 
once possessed; we need only adduce a pompous kind of pageantry, 
exhibited yearly there through so many ages, and under so many di5- 
courag^ments, till it reached the times of observation, and was recorded 
by the pen of antiquarianism. *' There was of late years," says an 
antiquary, '^ a custom observed in this towne among the carle's free* 
?* hold^v of the towne and manner, yearely upon Little Easter-Sunday 
^' (as they call it), with verie, royall solemmtie. Upon which day the te- 

% Restormel castle is well described by Dr. Borlase in 356-358; but he has beeir 
strangely inattentive to all the original history of it. Even the recent is equally overlooked. 
*^ There is a castel," s^ays Leland, in Itin. iii. 35, ** on an hil in this park of Restormel,** 
a park now turned into fields, ^^ wher sumtymes the eries of Comewal lay. — A chapel of the 
^* Trinite in the park, not far from the castelle/* It was at the foot of the hill, and for the 
use of those retainers of the castFe, who formed a kind of village in the base court of it. The 
extent of this base court, says Carcw, 138, ** is rather to be coiijectored then discerned, 
** by the remnant of some fewe mines, amongst which [is] an oven of 14 foot largeness^** or, 
as Norden writes more. precisely, p. 59, *^ of 4 yardes and 2 foote diameter,'* the common 
oven for the family above, and for the servants below. But the erection of a chapel in it, 
though originally for the &nily,'as well as the servants, shews it to have been an ample 
court. This chapel continued in use, when even the family chapel ^* cast out'' of the castle 
'•* a newer work then it," was *' now onrofid;" and when f* the base court" was yet stand- 
ing, but " sore defacid," even to the days of Leland (ibid.) And from this chapel of the 
Trinity, a house built upon the site of it by a late lesser of the court ^nd castle, was de- 
nominated Trinity till a very few years ago; when it reverted to the more magnifieent a[^ 
pellatibn of the castle, the base court assumed the title of its principal, and the building was 
'denominated Restormel House. 

*' ' ' H2 *' nantes 
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f^ nantes assembled themsf?lves, and one of them yearly chosen ^s it 
" came by turne, neady attired, and as wdl mounted as he mighte, 
" having a crown on his heade, a i:epter in his hande;vnth a muwdeim/m 
*' before him, rode throwgh the towne; the rest {mounted also) attend* 
*' inge on this counterfecte prince, to the church, mixer the minister, 
" with greate cerimonie, mett him, and rerie reverendly man*d him into 
*' the churche; arid when dyvine exercise was done, he was likewise 
*' accompanied back agayn to ahowse, prepayred for his entertaynment; 
. '* wher, with greate cates and all daynties, with his sewer, taster, and 
•' other prineelyke attendantes, being [he was] served with ine&nge at 
^* giving the cupp, and suche lyke. — It seemeth, that this devise was not 
" without approbation of some former famous founders, who noe dowbt 
<* firste invented it to sett fourth the royalties of Cornwall, and the honor 
'^ of that dukedome, or was imposed as a service, wherby they held 
** their fteeholdes §/' All the features and lineaments of this pageantiy 
are too expressive in themselves to admit any doubt concemiiig it^ im*<i 
port. It is the evident memorial of the tomb, the banner^ and the 
escutcheon of buried royalty ; instituted at first by the rt^yal eari, it was 
continued by his successors. On the octave of Easter^ the c<»)cliiding 
day of the Easter festivity, he rode in parade through the tpwn, with all 
the emblems of royalty about him, attended by all his principal tenants, 
went to the church, returned to the palace, and then dined in public, 

$ Norden, 58. As Norden visited Oora wall. personally, hia account is equally authentic 
with Carew's ; but let us here state the latter as confirmatory of the former. '' Upon Little 
«< Easter Sunday,'^ says Carew,'i37, << the fjneeholders of the towne and manour, by them- 
'' selves or th^ deputies, did there assemble; amongst whom one, as it fell to his lot by 
** turne, bravely apparelled, gallantly mounted, with a crowne on his head^ a scepter in bi5 
.'^ hand, a sword borne before him, %nd dutifully attended by all the rest also on horseback^ 
'^ rode thorow the principall streete to the churche ; there the curate, in bis best beseenie» 
*' solemnely received him at the churchyard stile, and conducted , him. to heare divine ser* 
*^ vice : after which be repaired, with the same pompe^ to a house fore-provided for that pur«» 
'^ pose, made a feast to his attendants, kept the tables end himselfe, and was ^rved with 
^^ kneeling, assay, and all other rites due to the estate of a prince : with which dinner tbe 
** ceremony endid, and every man returned bpme again. The pedigree of thia usage ia 
*' derived from so mamf destieiUs of ages, that the cause and authour outreach remem- 
*' brance : howbeit, these circumstances oflfer a conjecture, that it should betoken the roy- 
<< ahifs appertaining to the l^nour of Cornwall* Tbc '' custom" was *^ only of late days 
^ discontinued/' 

4 with 
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with all the pomp of rayzihy, the sewer, the taster, and the cup«hearer 
kneding. The ghost of departed sovereignty thus hoTered around the 
body which it formerly inhabited, still retaining a lively remembraoce of 
its past connexions, still cherishing the fire of ambition in the veiy ashes 
of it, and longing to see them rekindle into a flame again : and the Sajcona, 
the Normans continued the custon^ because they found it a custom, be->^ 
cause earls, either Norman or Saxon, love to assume the appearance of 
royalty if they can, and the ancient practice countenanced them in 
assuming it here. So established for ages, the pageantry survived when 
the princes were deceased, and the temmts continued what their lords bad 
practised as well as patronized (|. 

Of the British earls of Ciomwall, Dr. Borlase specifies several by name 
as dukes*; but these are merely the creatures of imagination, in himself 
or in others. Thus we have ** Alpsius, duke of Devon and Cornwall,** 
without any authority alleged at all. We have *' Orgerius — , duke of 
•* Devon and Cornwall," on the authority of that very historian, who, 
even as cited by Dr. Bwlase himself, only styles him earl of Devon-f-. We 
have also '^ Eadulphus, son of Ordgarus,** noticed on the same authority; 
though he is not even mentioned by that historian as earl of Devon, much 
less as earl of Cornwall? being merely mentioned as a son to the earl J. 
And we have finally " Aylmar, alias Athelmar,— earl of Cornwall,*' on 
the evidence of a charter in the year 10D2, relating to WhorWeB monas-^ 
tery in Hampshire ; one of the subscribers to which iB ** 1 Ethdmar 

I We have even a festivity similar to this in practice, and only a little dissimilar in pur- 
pose, at the city of Bath. '< King Eladgar,'* asr Leland informs us, *< was crounid with much 
<( joy and honor atS. Peter's in Bath; wberupon he bare a great zeale to the townc, and 
*' gave very great frauncheses and privilages onto it. In knowlege wberof they pray in al 
<' their ceremonies for the soule of king Eadgar. And ui Wldtsundcxji'tyde, at the whict^ 
^' tyme men say that Eadgar there was crounid, ther is a king electid at Bath every jiere ej 
'' the founes men, in the joyfuUe rememlraunce of king Eadgar, and the privileges gyvcn to 
*' the toun by hym. This lingis/esiid, and bis adherentesj ly the richest menne tfihe tounJ* 
(Itin. ii. 68.) 

* Borlase, 410, 411. 

f Malmesbury, 146 : '' Ordgarum cpmitem^DooiMiDiensem^^ 

X Malmesburyj 14b i *^ Filii tyisJ\ 

" minister^ 
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^* nunister,'* withont any the slightest rtference to Cornwall, and with 
the attendance of no less than fourteen others, equally suhscribing a» 
ministers, but designing themselves merely to be thanes^. These mis- 
named earls of Cornwall, indeed, are all of them confessedly Saxons, be- 
cause the two first of them are considered by the Doctor himself as earls 
of Devon equally with ComwaU. The name of the very first, Alpsius, is 
apparently Saxon; it being equally the name of a bishop of Dorsetshire^ 
-whodiedingrdSll. Even the name of the last, Athelmar, is acknow- 
ledged by the Doctor, and must be acknowledged by all to be equally 
Saxon : yet Dr. Borlase has crowned all his mistakes by one gross con- 
tradiction to all ; on the authority of Camden noting another earl " of 
*^ the royal British blood," after Athelmar, q/?er four successive kings of 
England^ and even after *' Algar," who " foimded the abbey of Bruton 
^ in Somersetshire," or *' Odda," who " was constituted earl over," not 
Cornwall, but '' Devonshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, and Wales ^, 
and calling him '^ Condorus, alias Cadocus, last earl of ComwaU" in that 
blood. In thus acting he is as unjust to Camden as he is contradictoiy in 
himself. Camden alleges merely, thkt " of the earls of British blood 
[^ only Caadoru3> alias Cadocus, the lastearl of Cornwall, is mentioned by 
*/ modern writers* '' He does not aver the point, he only cites authority 
for it. He refers to modem writers for the suggestion. This reference 
too is the more remarkable, as it was not in the first editions of his work; 
the passage in ^594 running thus: ^' Of the earls of British blood only 
'' Cadocus, the last earl of Cornwall, is mentioned f.'' Camden was 

§ Monasticon, i. 258* 

I Florence, 355 : '^ Alfsius Dorsetensium episcopus obiit/^ This is nearly the same also 
with ^^ Alfsinus Dorobemensis archiepiscopus." (Ibid.) 

% Borlase, 411, says, ^^Algar — 1046, — ^ Odda const! tutus fuit comes super Defema* 
*' shire, Sumerset, Dorset, and OfcrWcalas' (Sax. Chr. ad pag, 1048),'* when the page 
cited is the year in reality, when the mixture of Latin and English in a passage marked as a 
citation is very strange, when the ^' OferWealas" is only the same in the original as <^ Super 
'' Wallos*' in the translation, and when the context shews it clearly to have no connexion 
at all with Cornwall. 

* Camden, 142 : '' £ Britannici sanguinis comitibus solum Candorus, alias Cadocus, 
*f ultimus Comwalliae comes, a recentioribus memoratur.'' 

t P. 130. 

drawn 
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drawn away, like Dr. Borlase^ by the confident assertions of some ro* 
xnancing modems, but did what Dr. Borlase did not, recovered himself 
afterwards, put a. proper mark upon his assertion, and founded it on its 
Teal basis of merely modern authority. He thus shewed his suspicfon of 
.the whole. But Dr. Borlase comes, adopts his suggestion, rejects his 
suspicion, yet rests all upon his testimony. The passage, however, thus 
cited by Dr. Borlase, and thus failing him, for one point, operates 
strongly against him in every other. Camden, in both forms of his sen* 
tence, shews us by his restrictive " only" he knew not, whatever Dr. 
Borlase may know, of any other Briton mentioned even by the modems 
as earl of Cornwall. Yet, as we have seen before, Withiel was plainl}^ 
one, and the very first. Pontius also appears from the same sort of evi*^ 
dences to have been another earl, and probably the second. At the mouth 
of Lestwithiel river, and for a signature of Lestwithiel*s jurisdicticm over 
it, is what is traditionally denominated Pontius s Cross; being a cross 
upon the left-hand rock, defining the limit of the town's jurisdiction,, 
and standing the bound of the town's annual excursion by water towards 
the sea. It is plainly therefore the signature of an authority over this 
tide-river, conceded by some earl who lived in the palace here, and who 
fiivoured the town at its side. The Roman name of Pontius is derived 
from the British period of our history, like that of Ambrosius Aurelianu^ 
in the b^inning of the sixth century, and that of Eugenius Ctesarius near 
the middle of the tenth. The name of Pontius continued even as Sifamilp 
appellation in the island, down to the middle ages ; Thomas Pontius^ 
being abbot of Canterbury in the fourteenth century J, and Nicholas 
Pontius a member of Merton college in Oxford at the beginning of the 
fifteenth §. Thus a Roman name, which has been justly consigned to 
infamy in the commencing annals of our religion, appears to have been 
borne even by the true professors of Christianity in England and in Corn- 
wall, many ages after the departure of the Romans from our isle. The 

X Ldand De Script. Brit. 332, 333. So we have, *< Pontius ex Longobardi filius,'^ 
governor of Tripolis for the Christians, in the first crusade (Malmesbury, f. 86); and 
** Poncius— dictas, arcbidiaconus de Penbroc,^' in Wales (Wharton^s Anglia Sacra, ii. 482}* 

$ Ibid. 399. - 

name. 
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name, however, was. an^icized into Ptmcy ||, and frejKhified into 
Pimce% ; the former, a name not absolutely imfamiliar to our ears at prer 
sent in Bouncy \ and the latter, in the days of Ldand, applied with a vul- 
gar corruption to our cross at the mouth of Lestwithiel river. " The very 
^' point of lai»l at the east side of the mouth of this haven,'' says Lelanci 
*' is caulhd Pontus [Pontius* s] Crosse, vulgo Paunch Croesc*/' Such 
wereplainly two of Cornwall's British earls, both unknown to the pre- 
tended enumerators of those earls, and the only earls that are known by 
name ; Condor, or Cadoc, or any others mentioned by moderns, being all 
the non^entities of faUe : and it comes from those or other earls residing 
in their palaces of Penkenek or Restormel, that Lestmthiel hsts now the 
honour of being the metropolis of Cornwall, preserving the standard 
weights and measures for the county, retaining the hustings of election 
fcfr the county members, and keeping the courts as well as the prison of 
the stannaries within it, together with the private right of anchorage in 
the river, and the hmhellage of all measurable commodities in the town 
of Fowey at the mouth of it. Leskard must have been the metropolis 
originally, as Launeeston must have been the nurtropolis since. The latter, 
indeed, is so far the metropolis stDl, as to have the session of the itinerant 
judges within it alternately with Bodmin, even to have had it exclusively 
of Bodmin, till the party-spirit, predominant through all the governsient 
of the first George, wanted to punish the opposed party-spirit of Latun-* 
ceston,, so called in Bodmin to share the consequence with Launceston, 
^d extendi the privilege of the earl's town, in a paroxysm of ignorant 
anger, to an abbot's. 

Tlie Cornish episcopate thus survived the Cornish royalty, and con- 
tinued when the royalty was shrivelled up into an earldom, but survived 
and continued only at St. German's. How wildly then does Dr. Borlase 
aver concerning Bodmin, that " as thk was the most ancient society" of 
monks or clergymen, ^' and most flourishing, in Cornwall, and placed con* 

I) Thorn in Twisden^ ao66, 3067, '* Thomae Poncy." 
f Pontius Pilate is called Ponce PQat in the French Creed. 
? Itin. ill. 37. 

*' veniently 
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^^'yeniaitly fw: thW pur^se ; Ed\(rard the Elder settled here the ep^copal 
*^ Bee, A. Di ^05 f/* He alludes to that appointment of Athelstan as a 
biikho^ fbr€oraw^l>«yhidhi I bfti^e &hewfi befpre to have bc^n made Ui 
Olo»i atid Virhiok 4p^^es: no otte^see-iat aU inCornwaU, We |therefore 
need onlj^ ,obaei«oin ifdd^ioii tp thiS|remai'ki that the appointmeiM: was 
void and ;=«mmeaniQg Jn its e^ct, a5 Cornwall was not then reduced. 
That Cornwall, indeed, wtis then considered by the Saxons as in wme 
tnedsuresuhjtiittorthtm, is evidie»t from the very terms in which two 
Saxons, <Bede afdtnally liviiig about two .centuries before, and Malm^stbury 
writing in Wdst^Saxorty itself about two centuries ?Jler, spfeak -of the 
Cornish, as having **. fallen to the lot of the West-Saxon kixigs,*' as " not 
*' to be forced by violence, but led by reasons, from a schism," which tfatf 
Saxons supposed them to form, and even expressly as ^* subjects to (he 
*^ West-Saxons J.'* Yet this consideration appeats tQbavie been jtterely 
speculative, from the declaration of Malmesbury in another place, - that 
*' Egbert gave the first proofs of his prowess in subduing the Britons^ who 
*' inhabit that part of the island which is called Cornwall §;** and from 
the assertion of the Saxon Chronicle in harmony with it, that "he ravaged 
** the country of the West-Wealas from eastward to westward H;'' when 
ravaging or subduing the rfegion, of themselves, in their natural course^ 
and without the interposition of some other facts to divert them from it, 
chew the natives not to have been previously subjected. But it is sdll 
plainer, from the Cornish rejection of a Saxon bishop, endeavoured to.be 
imposed upon them by kiiig Edward in 910; from Athelstan'sqall. upon* 

+ Borlase, 380. 

% M^Ufxesbury in Gal&,^i. 349: '^ Qui North- Walli, id est, aqmlpnajes Bmoncp," ^ 
certainly 1119^8 the West- Welsh, as the v^ry Britons here meant, are expressly called in the 
corresponding portion of the Saxon Chroniclei ** parte West-Saxohirtn regurti olwenerant," 
while the rea^ Nor/h-Welsh could not possibly have so ifalleri, all Mtfrcia Jyrag between West- 
Saxon/ and them,* while^ indeed, the West- Welsh alone could, -as the Only Britons border- 
ing updn West-Saxony 9 — ^'non vi cogendos schismaticos, sed rationibus duceados;'' Bede'« 
Hist. V. 18, ^'eorum-qui Occidentalibus Saxonibus subditi erantBritones." 

§ Malmesbury, 19: '^ Egbertus — prima virium documenta in Brittf^M^Vfy V^ eim fips^Iae 
** partem inhabitant, quae Comu Gallic dicitur, dedit ; quibus wbjugatis," &|U;ti .1. .. ; * 

VOL. u I ' ' *th«hi* 
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&»m td adcht>wfedge bis Mipretbacy ifi Q27; ftcm tlidr itfiitel to dd 
^ r ^oiid tikeir dAvknce int» tbe field to eng&ge hi» army ; frotn their 4e- 
fekt, theit tempomry suUnis^oift^ and th^ absxilote ftdttction ki ^sOv ' A)l 
fifte*rs £SdWard*s aj^ointmeht 6f a bishop ibir Cornwall to ftwve been made 
only frdm that principle ot ufitti^tbn tfpott the Cormfib, which ww 
founded oh the real weakness, seemifig submimon> and idmcmMB amttf , in 
tfie Cornish towards the Saxons. Hius in 867 Alfred, only nineteen yeare 
of ^e, w^it a-hunting into Cornwall, without any fear in liimsdf^xxr any 
restraint from others ; then taraed aside one day to pay his devbtionB to 
God in a church there, and earnestly sup|>licat?ed Gon in it for. a partica^ 
lar blesangf • All this carries the appearance of as much amity, or as 
much submissi^'eness, in CornwaH towards the Saxons, as could be shewn 
even by the Saxons themselves : yet we see the appearanoe still stronger 
in another ihcideait. Neot, the veiy near relation of Alfred, came also 
into Corawall, even settled as a monk, and lived as a saint, in the heart of 
it i -died there, was buried there, and consigned his own name to the 
place*. We actually see the appearance stronger still in a third incident. 
Allred nominated As^r, his chaplain and • historian, to the ixbshopric of 
Exeter y as Asser himself tells «s ; and thus shews the episcopal seat of 
Devonshire decisively to have then been as I ha?e placed it, and as all 
analogy tdls us it must havebeen originally placed, at that capital of the 
Damnonii, though it was soon afterwards transferred to Crediton, *' with 
^ €tilits diocese, which belonged to Alfred in England and in Com-- 
** ^allf.*^ The kings of West-Saxony therefore, as early as Alfred and 
before his son Edward, coni^dered Cornwall to be distinct from their 
realm of England, yet a part of their general dominions ; considered it to 
be under their own prelateof Exeter ; and so, by virtue of that principle, 
which gave the patronage of all ecclesiastical benefices to those who 
originally endowed them with lands, nominated a bishop for Com\^ |in 
design by nominating one for Devonshire in fact. Then Edward came^ 
appointed one for Devoffiiiire by itself^ and thesefore appointed '^aqtber 

f Asser, 40^ yifhe. 

♦ Ibid^ ibi<(. . > . r^ . 

t Ibid, 51 : ^^ Dedit mihi Exanceastrej cum omni paiocbil quae a4 fti|MMiariMk faUSikontft 
<< ^ ia Comubift.'' 

B for 
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for Cornwall by itself. If then with Dn Borlase we repute tjwse laeopii^ 
neeiB of the Sasoo kings, to be actually b^bops of Cornwall; yfe o^ght t^ 
bc^ mueh earlier than the Doctor^s go5 or my qiq, and aipunt up to 
Ajtter a9 well as Athelstan for one of our Coritish bishops. Alfreds or 
Ejlward's bishops, however, were only nominal prelates of Cpmw^lh th^ 
jkings of Cornwall still retaining the power of appointment to their qw« 
bishoprics, and the diocese of Cornwall still reiqaining iodapen^pnt pf 
the see of Devonshire* This the whole tenor pf the previous history 
shews, «ndthis tbewh<^e of the subaequfont will confirm. Nor is tt|e 
ooming of Alfred into Cornwall, ^ the settlement c^ Neot \u it, of any 
more mofiient against this double history, than the Cornish comiQi|U)ity 
of possession widi the 3»oqs in £xeter would be against the certain 
right of the Saxons to the whole of A dty, which w^s th^'seat of their 
Devon^hipe ftt^tei and so their et^tawasitJirAl capital fpr I^eyonshirei tfh- 
gether with Corfliw»ll J. 

But that the monasteiy of Bodmin waa, what Dr. Bprlase asserts it t^ 
be> " the most flourishing in Cornwall,'' as early as opd, must; (ariy ^ 
^qoi^biog jspund in it to Ae ea» of those who haw juat fecarM ^mPA^ 
«tratiyely, that there was.no imii monastety at Bodmio till O80, and tba|t 
the yaUey of Bodn^in before wa^ mevely ^ bergiil»ge fpr fourper^pns, 
*' Ifci^," adds Dr^. Borlase bowers, , " jthe bishops of Cpr^wajl resid/ed 
*' till the year 081, when the town, church, and monastery being burnt 
^' down by the Danes, the bishops removed their seat further east, to St. 
^'German's on the river Lyner, The monastery seems to have continaed 
*' in ruins for some time, and yn^nt. into the possession of the eaii ^f 
'* Moretcw and Cornwall at the Conquest §/* That the main fimb8tan<^c 
Hsf all thisia&lse history, we haveseen b^ore; yet let us«eet itagaiiv * ** 

TTie destruction of Bodmih in gsi is all founded tipon a iroSymjs- 
. apprehension. In that year, sayg Florence indee4>' ^' the /moniistery o^ 
*' St. Petroc the coinfessor in Cprnwall was lai0"W9%.by (fe^ fijiri^tq^y 

X Malmesburjr, 2$ : ^ Excestre, quam ^ i4 (emfmis ^q^p.cut:^ A^P'^/S J)?^ iaba^iu* 

$ Borlase, 380. * '* ^ * * 

12 ** who 
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9b THB CATHKDRAL OP C^mMWALL [iCRi^.K 

*• who littcl waste Soutbaitipton the year before ; who aftca-Ward*;'*' kfter 
saeking Southampton, " did in Devonshire, and in Cornwall itself, collect 
*• frequent plunder along the shores of the sea \\.'* But this* ilKident has 
ho relation to Bodmin; k refers only to Padsto%&. The A^tpress restric- 
tion of these piratical ravages to ^* the Shores of the sea,'*^ cbfifines it d6- 
lerminately to the latter. The monastery which was built by Athel3tan 
with the monastery of Bodmin, in honour equally of St. Petrock, who 
landed at Padstow, and in subjection also to that of Bodmin Where he 
died, was erected upon the ^ite of that '^ beautiful house in the neigb^ 
^' bourhood, like a castle,'* as Camden says for the first time in 4<k>7, 
♦' which N. Prideaux, a gentleman of an ancient name and family, Infely 
*' built in those westerti parts ^/' This site is familiarly and! colloquially 
denominated Place, but more formally in the writings concerning it 
(i understand) Place Noun ; the word Plds in Cornish- originally'signN 
fying a Palace in English^ and so (in that derivative spirit of prepriefy 
among the monks formerly, which yet we ridicule among the Italians at 
present) gmng the appellation of Pifiace occasionally to a gentleman's 
house inCornwdl, or/in England; but coming at- Hist to signify in 
Welsh> what Place signifies in Engliidi, the residem^ of aiiy one, the 
humble abode of a Very hermit, nay even the very space t^at is occupied 
by any thing *. Plds Noun, tber^ore, imports the place or pajace of the 
monks f. This- place coming to the Frideauxes with the superior men-^ 

• f , Florence, 36a :. *' Sancll Pfitroci confessoris-^mcmasterium iiiComubiadevastatum e«t<a 
^' piratis, qui deinde in Domnonia,. et in ips^ Cornubi&, oirca ripas nfaris frequentes- praedas 
*' agebant.'* So Hovedcn, 245, likewise, and M. Westm. 379. 

% Camden, 140 » ** Spetiosae sedes instar oastelli adjtinctae, quas nuper-K. Prideaux, an- 
^^ ti^i Dominis el nobifitatis, inbdc acciduo tracUi extruxit.'^ Tbe notice is noton tke 
edition of 1590, p« 122, and not in that of 1594, p^ 126. 

* Lbuydfa Arcbaeol. 282.. So Place^ a, cell of monks formerly at St« Anthony. Dcy St. 

Mawes, and again, at St. Anthony near St. German's. So << Blace Amidowe,'' near Den- 

lligh in North* Wiales ; ^ the name declarlth it to have beene the place of an heremite." 

'fLtiunilA Itia. v. 59;) Ftthce zhd^Phtce are so truly Roman^British, that neither of tbfem is 

4i.6€Overable in th( Saxon, though the latter is so familiar in the English;* 

t^ Nonnus-'m Latin is a' monk, and Nonna a nun ; both derived from the language of that 
«iigiaal seat of nuns and monks, Egypt, Hence come Nimnones for monks, in some Latin 

canons . 
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tVAP- iJ] ' BISTORICALLT ftUEYETEin 6.1 

6ion of Bodmin, and cariying all its rights with it to the new poss^i^fs^ 
gave to this only branch surviving of the male Prideauxes, a family purely 
Cornish in its origin, settled originally at Prideaux Castle not far from 
St. Austle, and there ending in an heiress under the reign of Heniy VI. j 
the lordship of the town and the patronage of the church of Padstow, for 
a younger son ; while the elder possessed the great tithes of the parish} 
with the great tithes and patronage of Bodmin church : and as we have 
seen Padstow substituted for Bodmin before, when the town meant is 
said to have beehisome miles from the Severn shore ; so we find Bodmin 
substituted ' for Padstow now, when the town is declared to have been 
upbxt the shore of the sea J. 

Nor does die monastery of Bodmin,, whatever Dr. Borlase may affimr, 
/-*: ieemto have continued in ruins few some time;*' nor did it go, either 
ruined or not' rumed, ^' into the possession of the earl of Moreton and 
^^ Cornwall at the Conquest."' These incidental notices in» Dir,, Borlase 
are just as erroneous as the main substance has appeared before. Since 
the 'monastery was wo^ reduced, into ruinfrin gSl^ it could not ''continue 
*^ in vuins for some time" afterwards*. There is indeed no semblance^ no 
id^adow, however slight: and fidnt,. of any such continuance. . The mo^ 
jiastery actually appears in Doomsday Book, all erect and entire as early 
as the preceding parts of William's reign, as early as^ Harold's i?eign pre- 
ceding them, even as early as the reign of Edward antecedent to both; all 

eaoHDns of the Saxon church (Wilkins-s Concina, ugff . .'' Monacbi seu Nimnones," Canon 
xix. A. D. 747) 5 Nonnos in Saxon, for *^ juniores in monasteriis priores xtate'V (Manning); 
Hun in. Saxon; for ^* pupiltus'' (ilid.J ; and A^un, Nunne, a nun. Hence undoubtedly, by 
amfaking the. n)eai>ing oixh^ word, .^ome '^ Nynoys" ait Bodiuin p,riory in Lelandfs Itin. u\ 
Xis* The word Noun therefore for a nun or monk, must formerly have bee^ ii\ the Briliah 
laogua^ ; though, this local appeUaiion. at I^dslo^ i«'4be only, one I k^^iawl^cbitoiow 
occurs aiiongst all the dialeots^T the British* .... 

% Carew,43^ '* IdenriWilK [dc Camp^ Arnutphi] t^nti irxPrideas feoduI|^?** 4^ 'f hsrrts 
••Thomaede Ptiduu tenet in Boswhyghergy t feod, paru»;'* 47,. " Priditmj^,:** 51, 
'^ Bogerua Bridy^s :V 5^,.. •**Dom'rnu» Thomas ^ PudiasJ' An4, aiqrs th^>B)tfonetage, i* . 
516, edit, .174), from the informaUoi> of the family ». <^ In this faauly PricUauxCMtie ccm* 
*' tinued till temp. Hen. VL, when it went away with a daughter aiul.hcir^ maniedto 
*• TUomas Herle of West-tti^rte iu the county of Northumberland/' 

. the 
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^3 THE CATHEimAL OF CO«WWALL {CHA^. !• 

the tltfiepiossesBed of many estates, with some little encroachments up<m 
them 'in the mgns of Harold and William, even at the period of Dooms- 
day Book itself, not gone " into the possession of the earl,'' and only de- 
prived of some fe'w lands by his violence. " The church of St. Peiroc,'^ 
says the record, '* holds Bodmme,— there has Saint Petfr>c lxvui houses 
•'and one market §• Tim church itself holds Lanwendioo— • ITie 
*' eliurch itself holds Rieltcme-^. Bemer holds under Saint Petroc 
"^^ Lanchehoc ; Cadnualant held it under the Saint in the time of king Ed- 
^' tvard — . Earl Moriton holds nnder Sdmt Petroe Tiwartfaei ; A%ar 
*' held it in the time of king- Edward-^. The saifne earl holds imder 
^' Saint Petroc Elhill ; a thane held it in the time of kir^ Edward-^. 
*' The same earl holds under Saint Petroc Calestock ; a thane held it in 
^ the time of Ung Edward — . The same earl holds imder Smmi Petroc 
^'Cargau; a thane held it in the time of king Edward^^^.^^ Tbit 
record thus goes on for five manors more. ^^ Richard hi^ds under Sakd 
** Petroc Tuigoil ; Godric held it under the Saint in tiie time of king 
^' Edward-^. Machus holds under Saint Petroc Fosnewit ; he hiinMlf 
^' held it in the time of king Edtaard — . Sai$U Petroc Jnma^ holds 
*' Elil^^. Saint Petroc himself holds Widie-— • Saini Petroc hmsdf 
^ iiolds Trrtdcno— f •" The record at last comes to some itods taken 

away 

$ The bouse, having been *^ lately built'' before 1607, and with the largeness or strength 
of a castlej -cannot be expected to shew any marks of the monastery. But just before yda 
reach the gate in the outer wall, is now one house, and lately were two bouses, very old, an 
apparent appendage to the monastery, and the very abodes of some families that lived upon 
the broken meat dispensed at this gate : and the outer wall itself appears dso to be very oU, 
a door-'way being seen closed up, the original entrance to it before you reach the gaie) and 
tbe whole iRrall, f believe, except the gate, except the buttkments aho, being the original 
ience of the monastery. ' 

* Doomsday Bod^ foL 120; ^Eecla S. Petroc tenet Bodniine—, ibi faabet 8. Petmc 
^' Lxviu domoa et tmum mercatam — • Ipsa «M:cla tenet Lanweaehoc^*-. Ipsa seccla 
** tenet ibehone— « Bemer tenet de S* Petroc Lanchehoc, Caduualant tenebat de Sancto 
«* T. IL E.— Ocmies Iforiton. tenet de S. Petioco Tiwarthel, Algar tenebat T. R. £.~Udn 
*<< comes tenet deS. Petroco Elhill, unus tainus lenebat T. R.£.-^Idem comes tenet de S. 
^' Petfoe Calestoek; mms tainos tenebat T. R. E. — - Idem comes tenet de S* Petroc Cargan, 
^^ naius tataui tenebat T. It E."^ 

t Ibid. ibid« ^ Bicardns^ tenet de & Petroco Tiirgoil, Godric-teneb^t de Sanelo T* R. £. — 

^^ Machus 
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away .from the churdh. ^' Earl Hardd took from Sami Tetnc w^batly 
^' one hide of land, far which king William commanded a judgment to be 
•* held, and /fe Smnt to be re-seisined by the justiciary X"' •* From the 
^ church of Saint Petroc has been taken away Cudiford, — the htng holds 
•• ii% /* Thus Ae exemplary act of justice done by William before, ap- 
pears merdy to have been done because it was against Harold; and tlie 
sacrilegious violence of Harold is here repeated, even by William himself. 
Nor was WilMlim &e only plunderer oi the church. The earl imitated 
&is sovere^, and the sacrikge of both is i^stered for ever in this human 
Book of Doomsday. '' These lands mentioned below haioe been taken 
** mvay from Saint Petroc, earl Moriton holds them, and his men under 
" ^Wy /' Yet these consist only of '* one virgate of land,** of '^ half a 
^' hidiQ,** and of auotber ** virgate; of half a hide'* again^ of " half a 
^^'hide*' :oace move, of a third '^ virgate/' and of a fourth^* Such are 
1)ie sknder portions of land w^hich Br. Borlase has worked up into i^l the 
manors and estates belonging to Bodmin priory. He has thus, veith the 
magic of a hand making modern improvements in grounds^ ejq^anded bis 
brook int4> a river^ and set his vessels at anchor i^onit. But, however 
i^eeabie «adi a deception may be dn such imfHrovements, it is all fraudu-^ 
fence and iisd^cation in the scenes of history* ^< Ail the lands above* 
" described Saint Petroc held in the time of king Edward. These lands 
" never paid geld but to the church itself ^.'^ In so flourishing a con- 
dition does the priory appear upon the &oe of this record, at the very 
time when Dr. Borlase represents it as in ruins! So richly endowed does. 

^ Mbcbm tmst dtS^9ttmtoVmoemkr ifst taaabct T*a*£;-^rp9e Sa&clui Beiro lenetf 
<< £lil*-. I|>fie SmtMfbp»<PHsac tawi Widi^^ Jfm S^nctiis fielroc tokti Tretdeno. V 

ii SMumday Book, M; <«o :- *^ XiotmB HamMut abftliilit 6. Pctro injua4«L litidasi terrie,, 
'^^4)i4bW.<ftcx fiff g q c p t i j iimw itif nti w JteMfi, .ct Saiiclttm ^ler jutUciaiti retaittri.'' 

i§ IM. ibid. «' De mcdsL S. Pelioe dbku est CvMosA^, rex XtuA^." 

I Ibid, ibid* ^Vm 'mftk^waaf^miimm^wmU ablate 8..BbUooo< Comei Moritoa. ttnfil» oi* 
^ 4iointiMa>tJM dt €••'* 

^ Ibid. Aid. ^4a~am weata 4efn^; i a . i dinaidk Ma aeme~ |. in^ima vik-gaU 
^ ictHt*-^) ^m^^-^Kondta fcida ^teiu p ■ i? i»--dimidiaiiidA terr»4^f^ iof«-<4iiia v&rgata terraB'^ t 
'^ m-«ufia napia t«rm«--v^' 

^ f1)id. Md. «^«>Oimiea«ipirifta JeMiiptaMeitaa teMbat T. R; E. Sanclua Petrocuf . Hu^ 
^ jmee ^torre nunqium rctdUmifil ftlduA wi ipti «e^»«-' 

it 
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64 * THE 'CAT»BI>KAf- OT. pOimYfAl^L [gH>F. I. 

it also appear at the very momeni when the Doctor pequesteff all its pro- 
peKty, and resigns k up to the rapacious hands erf the earl ! But after all, 
and to complete the sum of all, about the year U25 '* WiUya^i Warle- 
^* wist bishop of Excestre/* as Leland notes, *' <eFeot^Ithe'lastfou94dtion 
^* of this priory, and had to hymselfj^vt of l^awic/ev^ Iffi^i^l of Boclnp^'n 
^ monasterief.'* So utterly false is Dr. Borlase*i^ accpunt of thq Con- 
quest as affecting Bodmin ; one of several inst:^nc;es serving to *ew, 
how much our history of that period for the natipii ^t l^flge ncmjuns to 
this day distorted by popular error, and discoloured witlj vujgir folly J. 

. .'•-;'. • . Nor 

t Leland's Itin. ii. zij* 

X Yet Dr. Borlase's account is derived (I bcneve) from an author, truly respectable, but 
uncited ; Leland himself, M^ho has fttmisbed us in his Itinerary with such an evidence 
against tbc Doctor, thus wandering away Into his mistake in another work. } ^ Comes Mort- 
'^ dunensis," he there, s^ys, ^^ ^-fanom Petroci prddUs spoILavit onmilfMs" (De Script, Brit* 
6i). A reference has also been made to this passage as containing a certain fact, by the in- 
genious writer of '* Some Account of the Church and Windows of St. Neot's in Cornwall, ' 
*' London, i'^86 ;" the writer saying thus of the earl in p. 3, ^' Leland informs us, that he 
**' seized^ — on dll the iands belonging to the monastery of St. Petroc in Bodmyti,^— Of the 
other instances alluded to in the text, the tale of the cnrfeu is one. The appointment of this 
was not, as U is geaeraUy believed to have been, an act of tyfaonlcal oppression upon the 

Wiuj, shirVing wretches, at the curfew 50und 

Dejected shrunk into theil- sordid beds, 

And, tttfough the mournful gloom, of ancfent thnes 

MusUtod, or dreagitof bettec . . « 

It was not even, as has been recently and more rationally believed by afew> a deed of defence 
against fires by putting them out tar tiie'mght j liheTery temv touvre-fiuy of vimrfeu^ ncrt in- 
dicating zny extinction offices at all, as both tbc interpretations suppose, but merely the 
awering them upfot the belter preservation of 'them against the mbitiin^, as is stiU practised 
in many parts of fiti^laiid every night. In trutii, it uras merelyia modeof civil economy, for 
the regulation of the hourt. In the fashion of spending the day then, a' bell, at eight in the 
evening was just as proper and expedient to 4umoimce the hour of going to bedye^a hell at 
jive in the vanning was for proclaiming the hour of rising from bed* > Both therefore are 
almost equally oomimted amofng us to the present day .•'--'So likewise, sayB an autborconcern- 
ing the same EngUsh under the Gonqufest, '< il-grewto be customar)' with this unfortunate 
^* race, whether remaining at home, or seeking shelter in the wdods, 4o harrieade their doors 
^^ every night y'* as if doors were dot every night biyrrfcaded equally btfore the Conquest, 
^^ and at the same time invoie the protection of ths Abnigkty in prayer,. zs uno«riain of ^i;er 

*' seeing 
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Nor has the removal of the see fi!oin Bodmin to* St. GertnanViiii Q8\, 
as asserted by Dr. Borlase, any other ground to rest upon^ nor does it pi*e« 
tend to have any, even in the musinterpretations of history, than his equally 
asserted ruin of Bodmin itself. 2^hat is merely an inference from this,; 
an inference wholly presumptive^ from an incident totally failse. But tbt 
presumption is refuted at once by ft record, which shews us the sec. of St 
German s existing near half a -oentury before, as we have alneady seen, 
and even specifies the very clergyman then nominated to fill it. It iir 
again refuted by. a second record, which sinks in date below, while that 
rises above the year g8l, thus hedges in the year on both sides, aod 
exhibits Bodmin to us in gg4, actiudly associated with St. Germans in 
the designation of the Cornish see. So thoroughly is this imaginai^^ no- 
tion the very reverse of truth ! The town had now risen by the side of 
the monastery at Bodmin, and both were considerable enough to recei^'e, 
tliis honour at present. " For the love of the holy confessor Germanus, 
" and of tlie blessed excellent Petroc,'* cries Ethelred king of England, in 
994, only thirteen years after Dr. Borlase avers St. Petroc's monastery at 
Bodmin to have been reduced to ruins, and to have continued ** for some 
** time" in those ruins ; " I have granted the bishopric of Ealdred the 
*' bishop (it is in the province of Cornwall), that it be subject to him and 
^' all his successors, that he himself is to govern and rule it as his diocese, 
'* that the place and government of St. Petroc is to be always in his 
*' power, and in the power of his successors*.** This is plainly an an* 

nexation 

^' seeing the next day,'* when, for the common credit of the Saxons as Christians, we must 
believe they equally every evening *' invoked the protection of the Almighty in prayer," and 
when we know they were expressly required by their clergy, ** every one" to ".pray for him- 
" self twice a day ai least, that is, oioming and evening." (Theodulf 's Capitula, A. D. 994, 
Johnson.) Yet, to shew bow high the spirit of popular absurdity can ascend, our author 
adds thus^t *< A practice this," says JVi. Parh, *< which continues even to this day (1232), 
** though the dangers are past ;" as if the custom of praying every evening, and every evening 
•hutting up doors, had never been known in the Christian world before the late period of the 
Conquest (see Mr. Newcome's Ancient History of St. Alban's Abbey, p. 42). The Conquest 
seems to have so strongly affected the minds.of our countrymen with terror, that pvqn now 
Ihey can see nothing' but spectres and daemons dancing in the shade of it* 

* Monasticon, i. 227 : '^ Pro amore— sancti confessoris Germani,^ necnon et beall 
c^eximii Petroci^'-^ionavi episcopium Ealdredi episcopi (id est in provinci& Coruubis), ut 

vot. I.'' K " —-sit 
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nexatioti of the ihonastfciy of Bodmin to the episcopate of St. German's. 
The mention of GerTnanm, the mention of hhu in thejfeV^^ place, and the 
omission of all subjugation of St Germans monastery to the bishop, 
.concur to prove the bishop already settled at St. Germans, and therefore 
^possessed of authority already over the monastery there. At the same time 
the very different conduct of the charter, in ordering •* the place and go- 
" vernment of St. Petroc^^to be alwaysin hk power, and in the power of 
" his successors," is strikingly contrasted with this, and marks the actual 
subfugation of Bodmin monastery, at the time, to the bishop of St. Ger^ 
mans. This bishop " was still to have his diocese in the province rf 
*^ Cornwall, — ^subject to him and all his successors," and " he himself* 
was still '^ to govern and rule it as his diocese." No change was made 
in the jurisdiction and seat of the bishop. This was still left at St. Ger- 
man's> and that was still allowed to be commensurate with Cornwall. 
But the monastery of Bodmin was now annexed to the see, the name of 
Bodmin was now subjoined to that of St. German's, and the bishop be*- 
came by this concession from the crown, the prelate of Cornwall under 
the combined titles of St. German's and of Bodmin ; just as, by the same 
sort of annexation formerly, the sec of Litchfield is now entitled Litch-^ 
field and Coventry. 

In such an inverted position has the history of the Cornish episcopate 
been hitherto exhibited to the world ! All this has resulted from one 
false assumption ; and a wrong step at the outset has plunged all our 
writers into a wilderness of errors. That the see was originally at Bod- 
njiin, was taken up for a real fact by Malmesbury, in an extraordinary 
paroxysm of confusion, in a half-conscious contradiction to his own aver- 
ment before, and therefore with a hesitation of spirit natural to such i 
state of ijiind. His authority, though balanced by the weight of the true 
opinion., placed by himself from others in the opposite scale; though even 
thrQwn up into the air by his own positive averment before ; though 

^ — 8it ei — subjecta omnibusque posteris ejus, ut ipse gubernet atque regat snam parochiam, 
"— locuaque atquc regimen Sancti' Petroci semper in potestate ejus rit successorumiqae 
'*ilHu6." • 

fixed 
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fixed fpr cvci* iminareable there by the concurrent testimony of two 
other historians, by the records of St. German's abbey, and by the me- 
morials of Bodmin priory ; was weakly, wildly believed to prepon- 
derate. The settlement of the Cornish see at Bodiftin was tran.^mitted 
from pen to pen without examination. Then the whole system of his- 
tory was obliged to be reversed, in order to accommodate the acknow- 
ledged facts of it to this believed falsity. The sun was compelled to go 
back in its course, and to travel fx'om west to east, in order to suit this 
new position of the heavens*. 

• Let me here notice one very remarkable point in the true history of Bodmin that is 
wholly unknown to the writers of the county, yet is still cognised by the long-reaching 
memory of tradition at the town^ is soon recorded in published annals, and serves to com- 
plete an observation of some consequence which I have made before. At the Conquest, as 
we have seen, Bodmin contained only sixy-eigkt houses within it; but it greatly increased 
afterwards. This the number of churches and chapels in the town, at the time of Leland's 
visit to it, forcibly suggests to us. There was, besides the priory or parish-church, *^ at the 
** 65/cndeof the town," and besides " acantuarie chapel at theste ende oft/;" ** a chapel 

" of S ," of Su Leonard, I believe, as the statue of a saint is still remaining in Bodmin 

with S. L. on the back, *^ at the west ende of the toune." There was also the church 
*^ of Gray Freres," now the shire- hall, *' on the south side of Bodmin town," founded in 
1^39 (Worcester, 99) ; and there was " another chapel inBodmyn, beside that in the west 
** ende of the toune" (Itin. ii. 114, 115) ; the very church of Berry on the north, now re- 
maining in its tower alone, but formerly receiving its appellation from that bury or camp 
once there upon the height, to which the name of Castle-street for the eastern end of the town 
still refers, and formerly communicating its own appellation to the valley of Burg-umb be* 
low it. But I have still better authority for the populousneas of Bodmin once, than mere 
fuggestions from Leland. << In registro apud Bodman ecclesia^m Fratrum Minorum," says 
William of Worcester, citing a register in that very church of the Gray Friars above : 
tf ( Magna pestilencta per universum mundum, inter Saracenos,— -et pdstea inter Christianos ; 
** Incepit primo in Anglii circa kalend* Augusti, et paruni ante Nativitatem Domini* intra- 
** vit villam Bodminiae, ubi mortui fuerunt circa millb quingentos per estimacionem ; et 
<' numerusyra/n^m defunctorum a capitulo generali Lugdunis celebratum [celebrato3, anno 
** Christi 1351^ usque ad aliud sequens capitulum generale, fuit Atfratribus'y* the Gray or 
Minor Friars every where, *^ ' tres-decim millia octingenti octaginta tres, exceptis sex vicariis\" 
(P. 1 12, 113.) How populous must Bodmin have then been to sufler such a sweep as this, 
fifteen hundred of its inhabitants carried off by a plague \ But timv we can see for iht first 
time the propriety of that remark in Norden, which says Bodmin '' hath bene of larger re- 
*^ ceite than now it is, as appeareth by the ruynes of sundrye buyldings decayde." (P. 72.) 
We also^ee doubly evident the folly of attributing this decay to a local unhe^ltbiness which 

%^ a does 
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does not exist. The secret ground for such a charge not? appears to have been only a sick<- 
ness particular and temporary^ that pulled down Bodmin indeed from its proud pre-eminence 
in the county^ to hs present mediocrity of consequence within it, but involved equally with 
the town the whole county, the whole island, and the whole continent. It was during this 
pestilence that seven thousand persons died at Yarmouth in Norfolk under the year 1348 
(Worcester, 344) ; and that ^ty thomand were buried on the site of the present Charter- 
house in London, under 1349 (Stowe*s London, 477, 478), This pestilence, says Stowe, 
477, << entring this island, began first in Dorsetshire; then proceeded into Devonshire [and 
<^ Cornwall], Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, and Oxfordshire^ and at length came to Lon« 
^' don ; whereupon Ralph Stratford, bishop of LK)ndon^ in the year 1348^ bought theCharter« 
** house land above/' 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 
SECTION I. 

JL HAVE now shewn from the certain reports of history, that the original 
cathedral of Cornwall was at St. German's. I therefore proceed to a 
new kind of testimony, in favour of the same point. The very church 
of St. German's concurs with all at this day ; there we see the cathedral 
existing with all the signatures of a cathedral to the present moment ; 
while the church of Bodmin exhibits no signs» and so preserves no tra- 
ditions of any episcopal pre-emiiie»ce that it ever enjoyed by itself or 
with another; the church of St. Germans presents various relics, and 
retains various traditions of that cathedral dignity which it long main- 
tained without a partner, and even with a partner maintained in a high 
tone of superiority over all thie churches of Cornwall. The church of 
Bodmin indeed, as I have previously noted*, was rebuilt about 1125 ; 
and all traces of its episcopacy may have then perished, with its episcopal 
church: but as this church became episcopal after it was built, and 
merely as a cathedral subsidiary ta St. German's, it could never have had 
any original emblems of its episcopate, and most probably had never any 
permanent at all ; if it had ever possessed such, they would have been, 
protected in the demolition, we may be sure, with a solicitude similar to 
what was shewn,, concerning tlje chapel of St. Petrock : and the tra- 
dition, which has fled equally with the signatures themselves, would, 
then have been cherished, with peculiar liveliness, by appealing continu- 
ally to those sensible vouchers for its veracity.. 

The church of St German's consists at present of a nave and' two ailes,, 
almost entirely built of a stone brought from a quarry about four miles . 
off, that is called from its position TartonDown.. The nave is entered. 

•^ Sec i. 3, before^ 

under 
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under a large portal from the west, flanked on the north and south with a 
tower. Both these rise square about two thirds of their height, even to . 
the entablature of each ; both are asserted by tradition to have then 
formed an octangular turret for the remainder, and that on the north 
still forms one. The southern tower and southern atle composed 
THE SMALL CATHEDRAL. Thcse are apparently one whole in themselves. 
Close to this tower on the south, and with it forming the western termi- 
nation of that aile, is what was the primary portal of the cathedral ; « 
small porch of an oblong square, with one door to the west, one to the 
south, and a third on the east into the church ; it was therefore tlie one 
only entrance into the church originally, but equally from the south and 
west. The ground on both sides has risen so veiy high since the con- 
struction of the church, that there is now a descent into it of one step by 
the western doorway, and of three by the southern ; though there still 
remains, as there miist always have been, a descent of four from it into 
the church. This strongly marks the antiquity of the building. The 
tower adjoining to the porch has a small arch facing the aile, and had a 
large one looking north, but now closed up. The aile itself is only the 
breadth of this tower and that porch, about six-and-twenty feet only. So 
narrow was the cathedral of Cornwall! But the whole is apparent^ di- 
vided, as a. complete church of itself, into two parts, the body and the 
chanceL The former runs on with the breadth above, about eight-and- 
forty feet ; but then contracts into a breadth of twenty-two and a half 
only for a. length of thirty-seven. 

t 

At the upper end of this chancel, is what was apparently formed for 

^nd is popularly considered as the bishop's throne, being a rounded 

niche a foot deep in the very substance of the eastern wall, evidently made 

tmth it J and fixed in the middle between the two windows there. It is 

about six feet in height, with two and a half in breadth, having a stone 

seat at the bottom, and this raised six feet nine inches above the level of 

the floor. At the head of this niche mtUn are some sm-Al jUlets of stone; 

and a small dove of stone, as the emblem of the Holy Ghost, in the centre. 

On each side of the niche tuithout are the remains of a staff carved on the 

wall, carrying a cross-piece oat^ top, and presenting the appearance of 

5 a tall 
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a tall crutch; the true crozier of antiquity^ as I shall ibefeafter ab^w^. 
Directly over the niche is equally carved upon the wall, but remain 
more evident to the eye at present, a large and tall MrrR£> surmounted 
by a cross. 

; Near this, but in the southern wall, is another niche, equally coeev^l 
With the wall itself, yet much lower in elevation, and very different in 
form : it is not rounded at the back and top, but flat behind and arch- 
like above, havii^ much ornamental carving on some small pillars that 
arc tied by 3, fascia of stone into a neat kind of arch, or (to express my- 
.self for once in language more technical in itself, but more obscure to the 
generality) the arch, which appears to have been formerly scalloped, rests 
•n three clustered columns upon each side, while the pediment over the 
arch, and the finealls of the butti-esses at the sides, are richly purfled, as 
rlieneath the arch is an ornament of quaterfoils ; and this niche carriea, 
equally with that„ a stone seat at the bottom. This then I consider, 
without any aid fronx tradition, and from the mere analogy of the whole, 
tabeTHE STALL OF THE CHAPLAIN; the Only officer under the bishop^, 
then attending continually upon him, but acting equally as a chaplain 
and a chancellor to him. Thus the kings of Wales retained only one 
deigyman in the train of their court, as late as the tenth century ; who 
was generally called the qffeiriad, or the administrator of the Eucharist ; 
who was to bless the meat at meals,, chant the Lord's Praj^er, and then 
sit down at the table opposite to the master of the king*s hounds. He 
ranked in dignity next to the very prefect of the palace ; was always to 
be about the person of the king, as one of his inseparable attendants ; 
and with those two officers immediately below him, the steward and the 
judgie of the household, was to keep up the dignity of the court, ijpi. 
determining such causes as the Mng did not attend Jdmself. He was also 
to reside in what was denominated the chaplain's house, together with 
his scholars, that were training up for orders under him ; and for that 
reason assuredly was to present, just as our lord chancellor for a similar 
reason, but under greater restrictions, presents now to churches in the 

* Chap. ill. Sec 2< 
* royal 
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royal patronage^. We find also our Saxon and Norman* kings, attended 
each like the British with a single chaplain only. Thus Ingulphus speaks 
of '' the presbyter of the royal palace," ip the days of Edmund Iron- 
side-f-; the Saxon Chronicle notices one GifFard in the reign of Hairy I. 
as '* the king*shird-clerc," or family-clergyman J; and the same Chroni- 
^cle again notices, in the reign of the Conqueror, several bishops elect, as 
what the notice immediately preceding shews them to be, successively the 
king's chaplains, or " the king's clerks§." Just so we find Canute, when 
sovereign of all England, represented by the same Chronicle, as giving a 
church of his own foundation to ** his own priest, whose name was 
*' Stigand || /' But, to come closer to the point, we see as early as 710 
^' Acca, fVilfricP s priest y' consecrated to the bishopric that Wilfrid had 
held before % ; and in 685, upon John's resignation of the bishopric of 
York, '* Wilfrid his priesf consecrated to it**. So accurately is Sl 
single seat formed^ for the single clergyman then attendant on the 
bishop ! 

Nor are «eats of stone for bishops and their accompanying divines', 
'Itowever strange they may seem to my readers here, wholly unknown and 
unnoticed in other parts of the island. In the chapter-house of Tavistock 
abbey, a structure of great beauty, formed as round as a compass could 
possibly form one, yet now ruined, were "36 seats in the inside, tvrought 
** out in the walls, all arched over head with curious carved stones^W^^ 
But, in the chapter-house belonging to the cathedral of Elgin in Scot- 
land, are still " five stalls cut by way of niches for the bishop (or the dean 

• Leges Hoeli Boni, Wotton, 18, 14., 19, 23, 30, 19. Offeiriad is rendered generally 
Priest J but in strict propriety means what I have stated it to mean ; as Bara Offeren is the 
bread administered in the Eiickaiist^ p. 98 and 181. 

t P. 499, Sayile. 

X Sax. Chron* p. 225. 

$ Ibid. p. 186. 

I Ibid. p. 151. 

4 Ibid. p. 50, 

** Ibid. p. 46. 

ft Leland's CoH. vi. 260. ^ * 
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** in the bishop's absence), and the dignified clergy , to dt in; the middle 
*' stall for the bishop or dean is larger, and raised a step higher ^ than the 
*' other four*/* These symbolize sufficiently with ours at St. German's, 
to shew the general use of ours. These, however, are not in the church, 
but in the chapter-house. In the abbey-church of Glastonbury, upon 
the remaining wall ^rf* the quire oh the south, but between the first and 
second window (I think) from the east, is a little kind of canopy formed 
by two slender pillars that run up the side of the wall, and unite in a 
peak at top, where tradition fixes the throne of the abbot +. But in 
Exeter cathedral, on the southern side of the altar, and below the ascent 
to it, are three regular stalls of stone (narrow, tall, and carved), tradition- 
ally reported to be the same which are historically known to have existed 
near the altar, and in the middle one of which Edward the Confessor 
with his queen actually installed Leofric, to give him possession of his 
new-erected prelacy ; the king, adds tradition, then placing himself in 
the easterly stall, but the queen taking her seat in the westerly J : and 
in the cathedral at Rochester are equally three stalls of stone, on the same 
side of the altar as those at Exeter, all distinguished by shields of arms, 
and one of them -by the very arms of the see §. All shews a stcMie stall 
for a bishop, to have been not uncommon formerly near the altar of \i\» 
.cathedral ; yet as seats of stone for the prelate and his chaplain near the 
altar, ours at St. Germans I believe to be unparalleled in. all the 
island. 

In the body of this chureh,.and near the eastern end of it, is a door-- 
way now closed up, apparent within the church, but mere apparent aft 
unplastered without This is reported by tradition to be the very 

• Shaw's History of Moray, 378. 

t Wc may the less wonder at a throne for an abbot, when we know he had his *^ abbot's 
** inn," now the George, an old and curious building, in the town; and bis **judgment- 
*^ hall," where he tried and condemned offenders : part is of the same style in building, oma- 
xniented (like that) with arms in ston« over the door, yet in appearance not so old or so krge 
as that. 

% Monastlcon, i. 229^ and the present work, iii. 2. vii, i« 

§ Archx. X, 267. 
VOL. !• L . door. 
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door, THROUGH WHICH THE BISHOP USED TO ENTER THE CHURCH from 

his palace a little distant. It now has the ground without by length of 
time raised nearly to a level with the crown of the arch, but kept off from 
the church by a wall and a fosse. 

Just by this on the west is an arch in the church-wall within, which 
tradition notes as the tomb of the bishops. This consists of a cover- 
ing-stone, which seems to have large letters upon it, running in four 
lines for the length of the stone, and all parallel. These, however, are 
only the hollows, by which four brass plates have been fastened to the 
stone with melted lead ; some of the lead still remaining in the hollows. 
So we see iron rings fastened with lead in the sepulchral chest of the 
Saxon bishop of Winchester, Swithin, during the ninth century *. But, 
what is very remarkable, this covering-stone appears upon examination 
to have been laid over the tomb, as the throne, the stall, and the door- 
way, must have been formed, at the very time when the ivall was built ; 
being now inserted into the body of the wall, at the two ends and on the 
further side. The fourth line is more than half buried within the wall, 
and the fourth plate must have been affixed while the wall was in build- 
ing f . It could therefore be merely general in its inscription, and the 
plates with particular inscriptions could be only three. This shews it to 
be a mere cenotaph, prepared at the construction of the church, and indih 
eating the sepulturie of the bishops near it. Accordingly, upon removing 
a part of the front stone below, which has some plain carving upon it, I 
faund the whole substance of the seeming tomb to be merely the wall of 
the church, very hard, quite solid, and only built in the form of a tomb. 
So built it was, that those might have an honourable memorial of their 
sepulture, who were to act in so dignified a relation to this church ; and 
who, by being buried in the body of the church, beneath the fljoor of it, 

* Malmesbury, f. 139: ^^Annulos ferreos vtotenter cutn plumbo lapidi sepulchri af« 
" fixos/' 

+ How erroneously fcherefore has Mr. Letbieullier conjectured thus, in Arch, ii, 297-; 
'^ Upon the whole, where we have not a positive date, I should hardly guess any brass plate 
^< I met with to be older than 1350, &nd few so old.'* By such random guesses as this^ alL 
antiqiiity is contracted to a span^ and ages are squeezed with the Iliad into a nut-sh^lt ! 

would 
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would otherwise have no monumental memorial at all. Some of them 
were buried (I believe) about a yard directly to the north of this monu- 
ment; and there I explored the ground with an iron bar, in search of 
their stone coffins ; but when this told me there were none in the 
ground, the search was discontinued. The only relic, indeed, which 
I expected to find in the coffins, was the ring that each of the prelates 
had formerly worn. 

Rings are derived to us from a custom, as universal as the love of or- 
nament among the nations of the earth, and common to the Romans, 
the Gaids, or the Britons; while the mode of wearing them is wholly 
Roman among us at present, and has always been so since the Roman 
conquest. This we may collect from several circumstances, little ia 
themselves independent of each other, but uniting in one testimony* 
The Romans wore rings even so femiliarly upon their thumbs, that, 
among many evidences of the bodily hugeness of the emperor JVIaximius 
the elder, his thundf is recorded to have been so large, as to bear upon 
it his queen's right-hand bracelet for a ring*. We correspondent^ 
find, *' upon rebuilding the abbey-church of St. Peter, Westminster, by 
'* king Henry IIL," that " the sepulchre of Sebert, king of the East- 
" Angles, was opened, and therein was found part of his royal robes, 
" and his thuinb-ringj in which was set a ruby of great value.'* We also 
know " an alderman's thumb-ring* to have been an object famihar to 
the eyes of Shakespeare f. This practice continued among us long after 
the days of Shakespeare ; an alderman's thumb-ring continuing to be no- 
ticed for its singularity, as late as the middle of the seventeenth century J. 
But the Romans also placed the ring upon one of th^it fingers, the large 

* HisU Aug. Scriptores, 6o6. Capitolinus, ^^ Pollice ita vasto, ut uxoris dextrocherio 
'* uteretur pro annulo.'* 

t Arch. iii. 390, Sir Joseph Ayloffe, and Shakespeare's Part ist of Henry IV. act ii. 
scene iv. " When I was about thy years, Hal, I was not «n eagle's talon in the waist ; I 
*• could have crept into any alderman's thumb-ring." 

X " An alderman's thumb-ring is mentioned by Brome, in the Antipodes, 1640—; again 
" in the ^Northern Lass, 1632— j again in IVtt in a Constable, 1640." (Johnson's and Stee- 
" vcns*8 edition, 1793, vol. viii. 468.} 

L 2 Statues 
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Statues in bronze of emperors and empresses at Fortici haring each of 
them a ring upon the fourth finger § ; and Pliny informing us^ that ^* the 
*' custom was originally to wear it upon the finger next to the leasts 
" as we see in the statues of Numa, and Serrius Tullius*.'* The cus- 
tom of the kings was thus revived by the emperors, and continued 
very late. But, in the interval between the revived and the original 
custom, the ring was put by the Romans on the Jbre-Jlnger; " the very 
*' images of the gods,*' says Pliny, " carrying it on the finger next to the 
^* thumb f;" and a Roman monument remaining, in which a man ap- 
pears actually putting a ring upon the fore-finger of a woman, in the 
act of marrying her J. We accordingly use rings upon both these 
fingers at present, feut we denominate the fourth particularly, just as 
the Romans and the Saxons did, the ring-finger, as being that on 
which the ring is placed in marriages § ; while the native Britons, like 
the native Gauls, wore the ring upon the middle finger alone, the very 
finger which alone was excepted by the Romans ||. Thus, in 1012, on 
removing the bones of Dunstan at Canterbury by four men v^ho had been 
the depositors of his body before, in what is called a mausoleiun, and who 
now opened it; ** they found the bones more valuable than gold and 
^' topazes, the flesh having been consumed by length of time, and recog- 
" nised that ring put upon his finger when he was committed to the 

$ '^ Les plus grandes statues en bronze a Portici, representent des empereurs et des impe- 
'^ ratrices, et il n'en est aucune qui ne sott audessus de la grandeur naturelle; mais — elles ne 
^* presentent de remarquable, que Varmeauplaciau doigt annulaxrede la main droite de quel- 
*< ques-uns des cnipereurs.^ Encyclopedie Methodique^ dix-huitieme livraison, Antiquites, u 
Anneau. bague. p. 184. 

* Pliny, xxxiii. 1 : '^ Singulin prinio digitis geri mos fuerat, qui sunt minimis praximi; 
**,sic in Nuraae et ServiiTullii statuis videmus," 

t Ibid. ibid. " Postea [digi to} />oMici proximo inducre; etiam deorum simulachris/' 

X Montfaucon, iii. part 1st, 1*1, 17. 1 refer to the translation by Humphreys, 1721^ as 
more within the reach of a country clergyman's purse, than the original, with its French 
and Latin expensively doubling one over the other* I so refer gener^Uy^ though I occa- 
sionally cite the original as consulted by my friends for me. 

§ Rubric to our marriage service directs the ring to be ** put— upon the fourth finger 
*' of the woman's left hand/' 

1^ Pliny, xxxiii. 12^' Galliie Britanniaeque in medio dicuatur usie j hie nunc sohs e^ 
♦* dpitw:' 

^ grave> 
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" grave, which he himself is reported to hkve made in his tender years*." 
The bones were then transferred to Glastonbury, and 1 72 years after- 
ward again found there; the explorers coming to *' a wffiti ofwood^ 
^* bound firmly with iron at all the joints,'* opening this, seeing the bones 
within^ ** with his ring upon a particular bone of his finger; and, to 
** take away all semblance of doubt, discovering his picture within the 
'* coffin, the letter S, with a glory on the right side of the coffin, th^ 
** letter D, with a glory, on the left-f.'* The ring was put upon the 
finger of a bishop at his burial, because a bishop always wore a ring 
in his life; and because he wore it, as queen Elizabeth wore one 
through life with the same reference to her kingdom, in token of his 
marriage to bis diocese. Thus, when Egelric, a monk of Peterborough, 
was made bishop of Ihirham, in 1048^ and afterwards resigned his 
bishopric in favour of his cousin Agelwin, another monk of Peterborough; 
he is reported, by Ingulphus, to have " resigned up his ring to his cou- , 
** sin J/' Brithwold, who became bishop of Salisbury in 1045, is reported, 
in redeeming some lands from the crown for the abbey of Glastonbury, 
when a farthing (a fraction then much more valuable than now) was 
deficient ** in the payment of the sum stipulated; to have magnifi* 
*' cently thro^ni his ring into the mass, and to have shewn the devo- 
*' tion which he had for the abbey, by exhibiting the workmanship upon 
*' it§." pishop Ednod also is attested, " in the battle at Assandun, 

* Malmesbiiry, Gale, i. 302 : ** Ossa Saxicti Dunstani super aurum et topazium pretiosa, 
^ reperiunt, carne tarn diuturni temporis spatio resolutft— • Annulutn etiam digito Sancti 
^^ cum sepulture traderetur impositum, quern et ipse aetate teneriori fecisse dicitur, recog^ 
*' noscunt." 

t Ibid. Gale, i. 304: *' Locelluin ligneum, ferre& conipagine undique consoli^lituin,** 
^^ aspiciunt — ; thecam aperientcs, sacratissimi beati Dunstani ossa reperiunt, simulque an- 
'* nulum suum super quoddam os dtgiti — ; et, ad omnem ambiguitatis nodum absolvendum^ 
^' picturam vident inirinsecus, et S cum titulo in dextr& parte locelli, D cum titulo in sinistra/^ 
Joannes Glastontensis, in his Historia de Rebus Glastoniensibus, i. 145, Hearne, 1726^ 
says: ^^ ostenditur dictus annulus in thesaurarii Glastoniae, usque in hodiemum diem.*' 
John brings down his history to 1493. ('* ^^3*) 

X Savile, 510 : *^ Germane suo suum annulum resignavit." 

§ Malmesbury, Gale, 1. 326 : ** Sicut dicunt, cum de redcmptione obolus dcesset, vir 
^^ magnificus annulum suum creditoribusprojiciens^ devotionem quam in GlaslODiam habe- 
'^ bat, operis testabatur exhibitions'' 

" between 
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'* between king Edmund and Canute, to have been slain by the Danish 
^-^ soldiers of Canute, while he was chanting the mass; first his right 
** hand/* that was Ufted up in prayer, " being cut off close to his ring, 
^' and then his whole body inangled *.** All shews us what we should 
assuredly have met with in this episcopal grave, coffins of wood 
bound firmly at the joints with iron, and the bones of a bishop in each 
of them, if we had been searching within two hundred years after the 
burials; or, perhaps, a ring to every bishop, at the distance of time in 
which we explored the ground. This uncertain chance I willingly lost, 
however, in what I thought an honourable delicacy of respect to re- 
mains, which must have been disturbed by any farther inquisition. Con- 
tent to have searched for the bones in some repository of a permanent 
nature ; I desisted when I found there was none. Only I wish to ob- 
serve at the close, that this cenotaph of the bishops concurs with the 
door, the stall, and the throne, to prove the whole church an episcopal 
one, at the venj constructioii of it\. 

Nor need we, with an antiquaiy's imbecility of mind, to regret the 
loss of such a ring ; because lord Eliot, the present proprietor of the 
abbey once annexed to this church, still preserves one in his possession. 
It was found in the earth some years before my search, when my lord 
was reconstructing the southern front of the abbey. It is of silver gilt, 
presenting the appearance of two hands joined, two thumbs attached 

* Historia Eliensis, Gale, 1*497 * ^' ^" ^^^'^ 9"^^ ^"i^ i"^^^ ^dmundum regem et CaDutum 
^^ apud Assandun, dum missam cantaret, a Danis Canuti sociis, prius dextera propter annu- 
<^ lum ampiitat&, deinde toto corpore scisso, interfectus est.'' Mr. Bentham, in his account 
of Ely Cathedral, p. 89, reoders the words ^' propter annulum" in this schoolboy manner; 
*^ for the sake of a ring:" as if his whole hand would be cut off, for the sake of what was 
,Upon his finger only. Mr. Bentham might as well have averred, that << his whole l)ody 
f ' was mangled for the sake of a ring." 

t Wharton's Anglia Sacra^ i. 632,633. In 1190, ^' ad notitiam suam pervenit, et epis- 
*^ foporum jC»terorum in £esto stto apod Ely secum existentium," on William Longchamp's 
taking possession of his bishopric; '' quod sepulchrum Galfridi prssdecessoris sui fuit vio- 
^ latum, quoniam ahnulus pootiiicalis, quern scpulturas traditus habuit in digito, fuerat 
/^ latenter subtractus. in pulpitum ascendentes episcopi violatores^ lam facientes quam 
^ consi^tifintes^ sub anatbeauite couduseriint." 

upon 
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upon one end of the rim, and the tips of the fingers coming up on the 
other. This has been therefore asserted by some antiquaries, particu- 
lariy by the late Dean Milles, I understand, in the usual largeness of 
language (I believe) from antiquaries toward the rest of the world, to 
have been a parish wedding-ring; that, by which all couples were 
married, and of which, though there must necessarily have been one in 
every parish, only two or three are said to be preserved at present. 
Such a circumstance alone throws an air of gross suspectibility, over 
the whole; when so many thousand rings must have existed in the king- 
dom, yet so few are preserved; and when so many are preserved out of 
so few that belonged to kings or to bishops. But the fact is, that the exf 
istence of parish-rings (if ever supposed in reality) is all the dream of 
slumbering antiquarianism. Not a canon, not a rubric is to be found, 
commanding parishes to keep such rings. Even the very form of mar- 
riage, which was in the Sarum Liturgy before the Reformation, which 
is what was used over nearly the whole of England, over Wales, and 
over Ireland, long before, being composed by Osmond bishop of Sarum 
about the year 1080*, speaks directly to the contrary, and proves the 
wedding-rings to have been, as th^ now are, private property, or per- 
sonal decorations. In this, there is a formal benediction of the ring at 
every marriage, before it is put upon the finger of the bride ;, an act su^ 
perfluous to be done, and impossible to be ordered, if the same ring 
was always used. This benediction was made, in two supplications to 
God. The former of them runs thus, in English: " O Creator and 
*' Preserver of the human race ; Giver of spiritual grace ; Bestower of 
^' eternal salvation: do thou, O Lord, send thy blessing upon tJiis nng, 
*' that she toho shall wear it, may be armed with the virtues of celestial 
" defence, and be sufficient for her own eternal salvation, through 
*' Christ our Lord-f.'* Here we see, that the bride was to carry away 

* Knyghton, Twisden, c. 2351 : ^^ Composuit libriim ordinaFem ecclesiastici officii, quenv 
'< consueiudinarium vocant ; quo fere nunc tola Anglla, WalHa utitur, et Hiberaia/' 

t Nichols on Common Prayer, ad edition, 171 2. Matrimony. ** Creator et Con- 
*^ servator humani generis, Dator gratise sptritualis, Largitor {eicrnx salutlsi tu, Dt)mine, 
<^ mitle benedictionem tuam super bunc annulum ; ut que ilTum gestaverit sit armata vir- 
'< tute coelestis de&nsionis, et sufficial illl ad salutem xternam^ per Christum Dominum 
^ nostrum.'^ 

the 
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the ring with her after the service was finished^ as she carries it at pre- 
sent; and was to wear it upon her finger for the rest of her life> just 
as at present she wears it. But the latter prayer runs thus: " O Lord 
'^ Christ, bless tJHs ring, which we bless in thy holy nanGie^ that what^. 
** soever woman shall bear it away may be in thy peace, and remain in 
^' thy good- will, and in thy love live and grow, and go on to old age, 
'* and be continued tbr a length of days, through Jesus Christ our Lord J/' 
So plainly was the ring borne away by the bride, that the prayers of be- 
nediction are both of them founded upon the ikct, and in reality are be- 
nedictions upon the hearer only§. It was^ indeed, from this very form 
x)f the bride's not putting on a ring for the short interval of the marriage- 
service, then resigning it up for the equally short use of the next bride.; 
or, as must have been the case of numerous weddings in the same mo- 
ments, of transferring the ring hastily from hand to hand, and never 
«iifE?ring it to rest at all upon any ; but of the bridegroom's bringing his 
-own ring, and of the bride's wearing if on her hand through life, as a 
part of her newr property, or as an ensign of her ne;*- state; that 
bishops or kihgs came to liave a ring put upon their hands, at taking 
possession of their offices ; to wear the rings upon their hands, as equal 
-ensigns of their marriage to their dioceses, or kingdoms; and even to 
wear them with such a rigid fidelity as to be buried with them. 

X Nichols on Common Prayer, ad edition, 17 12. Matrimony. *^ Bene, Christe, die, 
'' Domine, bunc annulum, quern nos in tuo sancto nomine benedicimus, ut quaecuuque 
^^ eum portaverlt tua pace consistat, et in tu& voluntate permaneat, et in tuo amore vivat, et 
'^ crescat;^ et senescat, et multiplicetur in longitudinem dierum, per Dominum nostrum 
^^Jesum Christum/' The elision of henedic into bene, and die with Christe inter- 
posed, is very extraordinary; but the application of an accusative case to the verb, 
however offensive to a classic ear, is common to this Latin prayer in the Sarum 
Liturgy ; to the Latin graces at our colleges in Oxford, and to all the Latin of the middle 
ages. The famous tapestry of Bayeux in France, coseval with the Conquest, and relating an 
incident at it, says, ^' hic epr^copus potum et cibum benedicit." See it in p. 20 of Appen- 
dix to Anglo-Norman Antiquities, by Dr. Ducarel, 1767. Our forefathers were, much 
to their honour, careful to say grace at their meals; but even their bishops said it in false 
Latin. 

§ The marriage-service also in the church of Rome to this day is so far the same exactly, 
that the officiating clergyman equally blesses the ring in a prayer, and that this prayer equally . 
has the words^ ^^ quas eum gestaverit'' in it. See Rituale Romanum, Antverpise^ 1669, p. 

4 ' Tet 
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Yet let me note one ckcmndtance more concerning lord Eli6t*s ring* 
The nu^riagerriQg.of the Romans; w;a5 iron, as late as the days of Pliny*. 
But it became gold afterwards, even so long before the days of Tertul- 
lian, that he mistook the n^ew-custofiKfor the old one, and thought the 
ring had always been made of gold f . It was equally made so among 
the Saxons, as the Saxon appellation for our ring-finger demonstrates at 
once, being simply gold-fynger. And from the Saxons has descended, 
in the mere c6\irse of traditionary practice, without any impulse from 
written authority, the plain gold ring of our marriages at present J. In 
this view of the varying metal, the real marriage-rings appear to have 
been distinguished from the metaphorical, by one grand difierence in the 
composition of them ; these being formed only of silver gilt, while those 
were fabricated of gold § . What we should have found therefore, if we 
had ransacked the ground with a more irreverent curiosity, would have 
been one of those rings of silver gilt, a metaphorical ring of one of the 
bishops. Such a ring had been already presented to the eye of anti- 
quarianism, without the irreverence, and by mere accident ialord £liot*s. 
Buried with the bishop to whom it belonged, and proving one bishop to 
have been buried tvithout the church, it bad mixed with the earth when 
his coffin was broken by accident, had been thrown with the removed 
earth to the surface, and was there picked up by the hand^ 

Such are the luminous evidences, that the church of St. German's bears 
in its bosom, of that cathedral dignity which it veiy anciently possessed 

^ Pliny, xxxiii. i : <^ Etiam nunc sponsse anuIuB ferreus mittitur*'' 

t TertuUian ApoK c. vi. : << Circa feminas quidem etiam ilia majorum instituta cecidi^runt^ 
^^ quae modesliae, quae sobrietati patrocinabantur ; cum aurum nulla norat,prsBter unico digito 
^^ queni spojisus oppigner&sset pronulo annulo^'' 

X Among the Romans, even the iron ring of the bride was to be plain, *' isque sine gem- 
« mV (Pliny, xxxiii. i.) 

§ The ring at first, according to that oracle of canon>law, Swinburne, was not of gold^ 
but of iron, adorned with an adamant. Swinburne thus confounds the Romans with the 
Saxons, gives the iron ring to the Saxons when it belongs to the Romans only, yet seems not 
to have known at all of the gold rmg among the Romans and Saxons, but has fixed a diamond 
in that iron ring of the Romans^ which never had a gem in it^ and which shews the gold 
ling to have equally had none. 

. VOL. I. M over 
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over>alI Cornwall ! Evidences they are, that, like a catoptric ghissr at 
once receive, reflect, and redouble, the bright beams of the .sun of 
history. 



SECTION 11. 



In the common mode, indeed, of estimating the age of buildings by the 
round or by the peaked arch, that prevailing a century below the Con* 
quest, this commencing at the end of that ; the cathedral dignity of our 
church cannot ie very ancient, and we must reduce the origin of it con- 
siderably. The two external doors of the porch have both of them 
j^aked arches, though the southern of them is but slightly peaked. The 
door into the church has a rounded arch ; but in the tower the small arch, 
and the large one, are both peaked. The window over the porch, now 
blocked up, but apparent within the church, and more apparent without, 
is dho peaked. .The first window in the southern wall is rounded ; the 
second very sharply peaked ; the third more peaked; the fourth very 
slightly; the fifth verj sharply, and exceedingly fretted- in the stones of 
the. compartments by age ; the sixth, a very large one, is slightly peaked 
within, where the whole arch is seen, but is now formed without into 
two windows of moor-stone, while the other windows are of the same 
with the drurch,.the stone of Tarton Down; and those consist each of 
three long, narrow, parallel compartments, with round heads to them. 
In the eastern wall are three windows, two below and one above; the 
two being at the sides of the throne, and the other merely modern in its 
fashion, a transome wirtdowinawooden frame, denominated therefore 
the Presbyterian window by some, but very recently altered back into a 
form of antiquity by lord Eliot, from some remains found in the ruins of 
that chancel, which I shall speedily notice. Both the windows at the 
sides of the throne are sharply peaked. The chaplaints stall is sharply 
peaked also, and the bishop V doorway is peaked a littlt. All these peaka 
in the arches should tell us, according to the received opinions, what the 
tenor of the whole building absolutely denies. Those opinions let Jum 
announce, who is the latest writer upon the subject^ Ltixixik;. wbo hasc 
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lioen ndsed into citation by the credit of having received some notices 
-ftimi Mr. Gray, that were apparently of no great moment in themselves, 
and 1111I7 the same in consequence^as what were supplied by others* ; who 
Jiad not vigour of intellect enough to think fi'eely for himself, and is only 
padng, we may therefqre be sure, in the very harness or with the yery 
bells of the<:ommon stagers on flie road. *^ It is proper to observ^e," Mf- 
Bentham tells us inliis History of Ely Cathedral^ '* that the general plan 
^'and disposition of all the principal parts, in the latter Saxon and ear^ 
-'* /m^/ iVbrman churches, was the «a^we-~; the arches and Jieads of the 
'** dMTS and Umdatm were all of them circular f .'' In " the works of 
-^^ tix Nornums/^ headdsatainother place, the " pillars were connected 
/' together by varions .arches, all of thena circular X •" And " I thiiA we 
« may venture to say," he subjoins at a third, ** that the circular arch, 
^' round-headed ddors and windows,— were univefsaUy used by them tb 
*' the endoi king Henry the Fvrsfs rdgn^^ Biit these opinions, how- 
ever received conmoniy, however echoed backwards and forwards by dot 
flntiquanes,:areaUfalse in themsehres, refuted at once by the aspect of 
this very ^church, and doubly refuted by h Tariety of 'X)ther buildings || . 

• 
* *^ My grateftil acknowledgments,** says Mr. Bentham iiimself in -his preface, p. lii. 

^ arQ due to the Kev. Mr. Cole of Milton neat CatttWidge; iio the Rev« Mr. Waoea^ 

'^< prebendary of Ely, and to Thomas Gray, Esq. of Pembroke-hall, for their kind assistance 

^^ in several points of curious antiquities, to the Rev. Mr. Hughes," &c. Yet Mr. Mason led 

the way to that error, as mliis Memoirs of Gray, 340, he aHeges, on the autlioritf of this 

acknowledgment, that Mr. Bentham's remarks— <:onvey many sentiments of Mn ^ Gray/* 

t Bentham, 3a. 

J Ibid. ^3* 

•f 1 1^.34: ; ' 

' ll From Mr. Beilfham's acknowledgment concerning Mf. Gray we And, that the scnti- 
ments of the latter upon the origin of the peaked ardi wei^ in general unison with those of 
the former. Accordingly we hear Mr. Gray himself, p. 495, saying, ^ the vauhi imder 
** the choir*^ of York Minster •* are truly Saxon, only that the arphes are pom/«f, thougli very 
** obtusely j" p. 296, adding, " in the beginning of Henry the Illd's reign— all at once come 
** iii the taH picied arches ;" and p. 295, declaring, ^'^ in this rdgn it was, that the^beauty 
^ of the Gothic architecture began to appear :•• Mr. Gray however, though Mr. Mason to- 
tally 6verlooks the circumstance, varies much from' Mr. Bentham in the reign assigtied; Mr. 
■ Ghj speicify ing fbc ilUri Hciiry'i reign, and *Mr. Bentham thc/f 5f . ' ' ' ' 

M 2 " About 
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'* About the year of Christ 1 32/' remarks an author rery happily and 
very judiciously, amid many assertions ingenious but arbitrary, and some 
conclusions refined but erroneous, ** Antinous, the favourite' of the em- 
** peror Adrian, was drowned in the Nile. This prince, to perpetuate 
" his memory, founded a city in Egypt" at the point of the Nile where 
he was drowned, " and called it after his name/* As this incident is 
the foundation of the whole reasoning, I here establish it upon the au- 
thority of Dio, who says Adrian " re-erected in Egypt . that city^ which 
*' was denominated from Antinous*;" and again, upon the better testi- 
mony of a writer nearly cotemporary with Adrian, who adds that Adrian 
*' built the city bearing Antinous*s appellatiohf." This city is men- 
tioned by Ptolemy as AyliyoH IToX/f, or Antinopolis, the capital of a district 
lying along the eastern bank;]:; and has transmitted its remains under 
the title of Ensineh to the present times §. '^Pere Berndt made drau> 
** ingB of its ruins, which are ia the third tome of Montfautbn^s Antiqui^ 
*' ties ; among them is the pointed arch,'' in a fin« old gateway, formed 
after the usual fashion of triumphal arches among the Romans; as having 
one lofty avenue throt^h it in the centre, and a lower upon each side, 
but terminating all three in a peaked arch above. This, however, is 
/* not perfectly Gothic, but that ealledcon^/ro^^e^/,** and very sharp in 
.the peakjl* See the plate here* ^' AwOket oonsirastedaroh appean 

• ' ■ • ^* in 

'.'.'». " • • • 

f Eusebius Ecd. HisU iv. 8^ Reading, Tlo9at tiClictf ixwu^f Afli»oii*% from Qegcsippvis* 

X Ptolemy, iv. 5, p. 121, Bertius. 

§ Pocockc, i. 73.' 

I Rev. Mr.Ledwich of Dublin, in Archseologia, viii. 192. The reference to Montfaucoa 
should, be, as Mr.Ledwich very obligingly informed me by letter in answering my inquiry, to- 
the third tome of the SupplemerU, p. 55, ps^e 156, Paris, 1724; there we have this descrip.- 
tion in Latin : ^< Porta ilia quae ad meridiem respicit, qtueque in tabuld sequenti reprtesenia^ 
'* itar,*^ and thence copied in the plate here, ^' est quasi triumphalis arcus^ m quo tres ampl« 
^ sunt ports fornicibus instructse. Media autem porta latitudine viginM dups . regios pedes 
^^ habet, altitudine quadraginta. Duabus porr6 ligneis foribus ierro ppertis cl'audebatur, quas 
'^ inferior^ aevo Cairum translatae sunt, ut focnicem quemdam obstruerent, dictum B^B £s^ 
^' 20UAiiiB> prope sedes magni pra&positi. Ambae vero porfas a lateribus altitudinem habent 
*^ viginti quatuor circiter pedum, latitudinem decern vel duodecim peduip $. suprailla? autem 
^ minores jaQtias> visitur ceu fenestra qusdam quadrata^ quae latituidine portas ihferius posi* 
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'* in the Syriac M. S'' of the Evangelists at Florence, written A.D. 580, 
and full of pictures eadiibitcd in twenty-six leaves*. And *'in avery cu- 
*' rious manuscript which I was once favoured with a sight of," says 
another writer who happily harmonizes with both these evidences be- 
fore, a manuscript *' containing an account of the late earl of Strath- 
*' more's travels through Spain, mention is made of a singularity ; for in 
" the aqueduct near Segovia, which was undoubtedly built in the time of 
" TVajan,* an emperor, the immediate successor of Adrian, " there are 
*' some pointed arches f •" 

'* In Horsley," 'adds Mr, Ledwich, '^ are Roman sepulchral stones with 
" pointed arches.** In this vague mode of reference, which is becoming 
so indolently fashionable, yet is so thoroughly incompatible with the 
purpose of proving in contradiction to popular opinions, Mr. Ledwich 
appeals to no stone in particular. But there are no less than eleven in 
Hopsley, No. 33 of Scotland, No. 90 of Northumberland, and No. 3g, 
71, 76y of Cumberland, No. 7 of YorKshire, No. i of Lincolnshire, 
No.. 11, 310, of Somersetshire, and No. l of Middlesex; all sepulchraL 
There is also a monument with a pointed arch. No. 1 of Scotland, in- 



^^ las non exaeqnat. Totius porr6 »dificii latitudo est sexaginta sex circiter pedum, proiiindi- 
'^ tas autem q»indecim ant viginti, altitudo qoadraginta quinque. Dus facies octo parastra* 
'^ ds Cor'mthiis exornantur, a medio ad basim usque striatis. Capitellorum anguli usque 
'' adeo erumpunt et extenduntur, ut hinc occasione sumpti Arabes sen Mauri rllam portam 
^^ vocaverint Abou el Queroun, sive Portam Comuum. £ regione illarum octo paraatarum, 
'^ quinque sexve passibus intercedentibus, octo columnae erant Corinthise ex candido laplde 
^' erectae, quatuor pedibus columna sola aha erat. Unaquaeque columna ex 

** quinque lapidtbus erat, striataque ab imft parte adusque medium. A temporum injuria 
*^ illaesse manserunt duse columnse, stylobatis suis insisientes ; quas urbem respiciunt. Duae 
'^ alias plusquam medi& sui parte sunt dirutae. £arum vero quae agros respiciunt, quaeque 
** notantur, ne rudcra quidem comparent/' I have left a blank abpve for a word evidently 
deficient. The French h^^ the same deficiency, ** hgit colonnes Corinthiennes de picrre 
** blanche avoient etc elevees dc quatre pieds de fust..'* But a note adds thus, " II y a unc 
** faute d'impressi.oo dans roriginal." 

• See Mr. Ledwich in Arph. 1 70, for the date of this MS. There he haa also deHheated to 
lis four of the arches in that MS., but has omitted the constrasted arch. 

t Arch. IT. 410. 

scribed 
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scribed to Titus M]ms Hadriamis ; having an it '* a pediment suppcnted 
^' by hvo Corinthian pilasters channelled,'' seemii^ therefore to coin- 
ci'de strikingly , in form and in time, with what Montfawcon's author 
notices, '* the Corinthian pilasters striated" in the ruins of Adrian's An- 
tinopoiis *• But the inscription at full length is to Titus -^lius Hadrianus 
Antanbms Pius, and is commemorative of the wall erected in lib reign 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde f. We have iikewise the goddess 
^Minerva sculptured upon a rock near Chestiear, with a canopy of a pointed 
arch over her head J. Yet on these instances, however numerous, we 
can hardly ground any reasonings concerning the use of the pointed arch 
in biuldings here. But we have one stone in Horsley, which exhibits ^the 
pointed arch in so regular a form of an arch, and with accompaniaients so 
purely Gothic in their very aspect, as arrested my eye more than thirjy 
years ago, as must arrest every ej^e that views it, and loudly tells what aq 
many years ago I resolved some time or other to proclaim from it, the iise 
^f the pointed arch in the Roman buildinga of Britain. It is his Nio. 14 
of Scotland. " This is," says Horsley, a ^^ sepulchral monume&t, bwt i|x^• 
'< perfect. It still remains at Skirvay, about a mile and a half west from 
*' Kils}'th,— dug up at a place a little east from this house, I suppose at 
^* Barhill Fort, or near it,'* upon Antoninus's wall. *' The name of the 
** person for wfeom it was erected, was Verecundus, who probably died 
'* young; and therefftre the stoc&e is <ad9irned with a g^land-^. Jlte 
*^ shape of the stone at top is somewhat peeuliar-^^.'' So little did the 
sight of the original, so little did the very delineation of it, cany to the 
mind of this excellent antiquarj% what it so obviously carries to every re- 
flecting mind, the inipression of an arch truly Gothic upon a monument 
certainly Roman ; that he oidy noticed something peculiar, in the shape of 

* Horsley, 194; and Mountfaucpn's Supplement, Hi. 156 ; '^ Parastratis Cormthiis exor- 
^' nantur^ a medio ad basim usque sq-iatis." 

t The inscription is this : <' Imppratori Cassari Tito JBiio Hadriano Antonino Augustb 
'' Pio, patri patriae, vexillatio legionis vicesimae Valentis victricis fecit per passus quater 
<^ mille quadringentos undecim." The stone " belongs to the first fort that has been at the 
^^ west end of the wall, near Old Kirkpatrlck.'' (Horsley^ '94*) 

:^ Horsley, No* 4, Cheshire^ and p« 316* 

§. Horsley^ 199, and 198. 

the 
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the stone at top ? The strongest light of evidence shines in vain upon any 
mind, that is not in the general habit of opening its eyes to evidence, and 
is not also disposed by some previous considerations, to receive the parti- 
cular evidence at the moment. 

The arch here is equally regular and sharp, consisting of three ribs 
united,' all curving into one peak above, and all sweeping downwards from 
it in one pillar upon each side. The whole, indeed, is drawn upon a 
small scale, because the confined space of a gravestone made this neces- 
sary : yet the whole is exhibited in so full a proportion, and has been pre- 
served in such a state of integrity, that we see it in all its principal parts 
completely. Only the legs of the pillars have been abridged a little of their 
length, by a piece of the stone having been broken off at the bottom, and 
carrying away the rest of the inscription with it. The interval between 
the legs is filled up >vith D. M. for LHs ManUms in one line; with tlie 
personal name of VEREC, in a second ; and with the continuation of it 
CVNDAE, in a third •• The person therefore is not a man, but a woman. 
The reference to the Di Manes, however, seems to mark Verecunda as a 
Heathen ; yet there are signatures upon the stone that point her out for a 
Christian. There is a garland engraved upon it, as there equally is upon 
another gravestone found at the same place f . Nor is there one grave- 
stone more among all the monuments in Horsley, charged with a garland. 
Christianity, indeed, has alone found out the happy art, of taking away 
the natural^ mournfulness of death in general, of turning it into a ground 
of triumphj and of crowning the gravestones of its professors with the 
gaiiands of victory. Accordingly we find upon the accompanying stone, 
even in Horsley's description of it, " a garland, two branches, probably of 
*' cypress-, and two globes quartered "Hi,,'' or, as the eye tells us at once, 
two crosses, one upon each side of the ufjper j^avt of the garland, and the 
cypress branches on each side of the lower y significant emblems of the tri- 

• Gou^*s Britannia, tii. plate xxv. p. 359. 

t Horsley, No. 13 of Scotland; and Gough, plate xxiv. p. 358. The inscription nponthi* 
kj. « D. M. Saimaifc" in Horsky j but iu Gough, « D. M. Salmanes." 
:( Hwtley> 199^ N9. i<»«rSootlaQd. 

umphf 
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uixiph of Christianity over nature ^. Just so we find on this gravestone, a 
garland directly under the peak of the arch, and a cross a little higher upon 
each side of it. The cross preceding is formed only of two lines, cutting 
each other obliquely, yet equidistantly ; but the cross on this is, a more 
formal one, composed of two lines cutting each other at right angles, and 
of a third cutting both obliquely at tlieir point of contact -f-. The person 
thus buried appears to have been equally a woman, with the person under 
the preceding gravestone ; Verecunpa and Salmane forming the two 
first Christians, that we know by name to have existed in Roman Britain; 
both women, both buried at the same place, and both bearing crosses on 
their gravestones ; the female sex, let me say from the full conviction of 
my mind, having in all ages shewn more of religiousness than oiu* own, 
more of the soft sensibilities of feeling, and therefore more of propensity 
to a devoutness of soul, to an awful consideration of the world of spirits, 
or to a solemn reverence for the Father of spirits %. . 

* Such a cross is on monuments confessedly Christian, in Leiand's Itin. ii. 125. 

t Mr. Gough having given us draughts of these two monuments, a little different from 
Horsley's in the crosses, I have formed my description from both. But see another cro89, 
described in iii. 3, hereafter. 

X Leland De Script. Brit. 17, 18; Usher, 5; Stillingfleet in Origines Bri tannics^, 43,44; 
and Carte, i. 134, believe the Claudia of 2 Tim. iv. 21, to be the Claudia Rufina of Martial, 
iv. 33, xi. 54 J and Carte supposes the latter, who was certainly a Briton, to be the daughter 
of king Cogidunus (simamed Claudius upon a monument) in Britain. These also believe 
Pomponia Grascina, that wife of A. Plautius, propraetor of Britain, who is so strikingly to 
the eye of a Christian delineated, as " insignis femina, — superstitionis externa rea," to 
whom '' longa — aetas et continua tristilia fuit" (Tacitus Ann. xiii. 34), to have been a 
Christian. This is assuredly true, but /Aaf certainly false. The very prtdses of Rufina by 
Martial prove her to be no Christian : and Graecina is a woman, as far as we can judge, 
purely Roman, a native of Rome, even a resident of Rome only. But let me remark in a 
strain of Christian triumph, upon the character of Graecina as a Christian, how little Tacitus 
thought when he drew the character, that he was delineating one who had dignity of mind 
to embrace a religion in the first moments of its appearance, and had fortitude of spirit to 
profess a religion under every discouragement from the world, which, however it might ap- 
pear to some grovelling souls, the mere politicians of earth, and the limitary intelligences of 
this petty orb, did yet open the vast scwies of eternity to our views, present the interminable 
happiness of them to our hopes, and provide even miraculous assistance in grace for our ac- 
quirement of their happiness ; thus uniting heaven and earth in one chain of blissful reli- 
giousness^ and calling down the lustre oC that by anticipation to gild the gloom of this. 

Tlie 
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The Roman Verecunda, indeed, appears from all to have been buried 
at a church within, and under an arch of it, that had just such a pointed 
curve as this. Those stood, in all probability, at Kilsyth itself, as the 
stone is now at Skirway, about a mile and a half west from Kilsyth ; as 
it is known to have been found at a place a little east from Skirway; and 
as the British name of Kilsyth, so analogous to the names of Irish cathe- 
drals, or Highland churches at present ; Kil-kenny, Kil-laloe, or Kil- 
fenora, Kill-choUim kill, Kil-chovan, Kill-chiaran, or Kill-han Alen, in 
the single isle of Jura, proves a cell of peace to have been erected there 
for a church in the time of the Britons*. It was erected there in that 
mixed interval of time, when Christianity began to impress her victo- , 
rious banner the cross upon her gravestones, even to erect churches 
for the public devotions of her disciples; when burials began to be 
made within her very churches -f-; and when the heathen style of ftme- 
ral inscriptions, in its best meaning (as here) of reference to the ghost of 
the deceased J, was yet retained upon her graves. Such an interval it 
is religiously pleasing to observe, in the private history of Rome, but at 
a period a little later than our own. Then, as Zosimus the heathen 
tells us about the year 394, " when Theodosius the elder— came to 
** Rome, and inftised into all ranks a contempt for the sacred worship 
'* of heathenism, refusing to supply the sums for the sacrifices out of 
'* the treasury; the priests and priestesses were driven away, and the 
** temples were deprived of all service. Then, therefore, in a ridicule of 
'* them, Serena,'* the daughter of Theodosius, and the consort of Sti- 
licho, " desired to look into" a temple situated upon mount Palatine, 
*^the temple of the mother of the gods," Cybele ali^s Rhea; " and be- 
** holding upon the statue of Rhea encircling the neck of it, an ornament 
" worthy of the divine worship paid her, she took it off from the statue, 

• cm (I.) is a cell or a church, and Sith (1.) is peace. See Martin, 243) and Lcolm^ 
kill is merely the isle of Columbus's church, p. 256. 

+ Breval's First Travels, ii, 324 : " The following Christian monument of great anii* 
" quity," is " in one of the arches of the great church'* at Bria in Portugal, " A. IV. 
'^ Severus Preshit. famulus Christi^ vixit ann. ly., requievit in pace Domini xi. KaL 
'^ Novemb. era dcxxii." 

J Horsley, I99» 

VOL. L. N *' and 
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^^ and put it round her own neck. And when one of the vestal virgins/* 
not (as we suppose at first) one from the temple of Vesta in the ad- 
joining parts of the Forum, but an actual priestess of Cybele, occa- 
sionally considered by the Romans as a vestaltoo, *^ one that had been 
*' left" out of the priestesses of this very temple, " and who was now 
" grown old,'* the last vestal that is mentioned in the history of Rome, 
** reproached her to her face for the impiety; Serena treated her with 
" injurious language, and ordered her attendants to turn her out of the 
" temple. The woman, as she w^as going down the steps, imprecated 
" eveiy evil that such impiety deserved, to fall on Serena, her husband, 
*' and her children. But Serena, taking no account of her imprecations, 
^^ retired out of the temple afterwards, decorated with the ornament §." 
In such just contempt was the mighty mother held by the rising 
spirit of Christianity, as to have her temple deserted by all her wor- 
shippers, to retain only one old priestess in attendance upon a service 
no longer performed, and to have her very image, solitary as it stood in 
the locked-up fane, even stripped of its necklace by a visiting princess 
for an ornament to her own neck; or, as Jerome, a Christian, more 
comprehensively, and therefore more significantly, says about the same 
period, *' the gilded Capitol is now squalid; all the temples of Rome are 
*' covered with smoke," from the sacrifices, ^' and with cobwebs," from 
the neglect; " the whole city is moved from its foundations; and the 
'^ crowds, that used to flow in tides to the altars^ half-overset at present, 

§ Zosimns, v. 35 Ij Oxon, l62g : Ols ©eoWtoj o v^io^vln; — rm Tvfinv italiXaCs, kaI tuj is^»,- nyirnxt 
f»£7roi>]T5 txTotj-if OAxyw^ixy, T»)y J*jjicoo-<on» J*ravr,y to*j *6^o*5 ;^o^tiyE«y a^naroci^tvocj aviXa-viKiylo ^tf »6f it? xou ti^nai, 
xals^ijLtTravalo h mxs-r,; i-fUfyin,^ t« Ts^iyij. roll roiwv t^^yfiXua-oc t*/Io«^, h Inprn* to Milpwoy i^w f(^ti\r,Qy^: vsa- 
fftcfxim h ru ntig Peo.; ayuXfjM% vifiKUfMivof E9ri r& Tp»;^)iXa, MO-fMv th,* Saa; exitmi^ a{»oy »yiriMf 'ai^nXusTM 
tti etyxXfji^lQ;^ TV ixvlfi; iXt9nK% Tp»;^»}XA>* Ka/ iruin tufio^vlii ex rvv la-rKtKm tErcptXeXtip^iyii n«&p9cvvy, ttnuiurvt 
avlfi KCtlx wfoctneoTf rnv no'trstMVj tvspiv^ptrc te, koci cuiriXownaQou ^la, rw iiro^ivm ejciXeu0'e>. v} ^f, xalu^jt, «raf 
Ti Tai/jii; a^iOf ri); (%<rE^i«a;, iXOsiv av1t) ^Eipiiva, xflu o&v^pi, tuu Tixvoic, r,pa(ra1o. vku ^e y^ivof ttilm vwin<7cc^vm 
Xoyoy, ayfxo*?" Tou TtjitEPCj, <yKocXX«T*^o/uti»Tj tw xOiTjiutf. In MonlfaUCOn's Atlt. Expl, I. II. 6. Wfi 

have the lions of Cybele with the figure of Vesta upon a lamp, and a statue of Vesta with 
the towers of Cybele on her head, Cybele and Vesta were considered equally as the earth, 
and had, therefore, an inter^comniunion of attributes, as well as appellations. So confounded 
was the very theology of faeatheiusm, in its very ide^asof its gods! From this temple on 
mount Palatine, Cybele is called •* Palatina'* in an ancient inscription; a circumstance that 
has escaped Montfaucon in i. i^ 4. See al^o v. pt 2d, ii^ 4. 

^ run 
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•* run to the [churches containing the] tombs of the martyrs*/' In 
this period of struggle between Christianity and heathenism, between the 
good sense of Heaven and the nonsense of earth; when the eagle of 
Heaven, as in one of ViFgil's similes, had seized the serpent of earth, 
had infolded it with his feet, and pierced it with his talons, had seen it 
writhing in its wounds, and heard it hissing with its mouth, to fix its 
deadly i^ngs upon him, but had pressed it the more severely with his beak 
to subdue it completely, and at last was beating the air in triumph 
with his pinions f; the adoption of D. M. upon monuments plainly 
Christian, appears very manifest $• 






* Hieron. Epbt. ad Laetam, Opera Omnia, edit. Francof. i. 35 : ^^ Auratum squalct 
Capitolium, fuligine et aranearum telis omnia Romae templa co-operta sunt, movetur urbs 
sedibus suis, et inundans populus ante delubra semiruta currii ad martyrum tumulos/' 
t ^neid xu 751, judiciously varied from Iliad xVu 2oo» 

Utque volans alte^ raptum ci^m fulva draconem 
Fert aquila, implicuilque pedes> atque ungulbus hxsit r 
Saucius at sei-pens sinuosa volumina versat, 
Arrectisque horret squamis^ et sibilat ore, 
Arduus insurgens; ilia baud minims urget adunco 
Luctantem rostro, simul aediera verberat alls. 
Hand allier prsedam Tiburtum ex agmihe Tarcbooc 
Portat ovans.. 

J Mabillon, in Iter Italicum, 73, 136, notices two funeral inscrfptions fromFabretti, '^ una 
^ cujusdam martyris epitaphium — lapidi marmoreo inscriptum, habens ex altera parte frag- 
^* mentum sodalitii Paganorum sub deo Silvano,'' saying there are many such in Rome;. 
*' altera inscriptio — solemnem Paganorum diis manibus dicationem, etsi hominis sit Chris^ 
" tianiy exhibet/*" The Pagan and Christian parts are these, *' D. Ma. Sacrum," and ** In 
" pacem cum Spirita [Spiritu] Sancta [Sancto] acceptum.**^ He also mentions another, as 
•* apud Smetium," with ** D. M*" and " Bonae Memoriae" tippn one side, and Alpha, 
Omega, on the other. But such inscriptions prove nothing for our present point. Fleet- 
wood, however, in his " Inscriptionum Sylloge, London, 1691," p. 345, gives us one that is 
plainly Pagan and plainly Christian a( once : " D.Af. Aurelio Balbo vita integerrimo mo- 
" ribusque ornato, qui se, quietioris perfectiorisque vit^e desiderio, ex negotiis civilibus ia 
^ quibus fuerat cum laude versatus, Jovis Op, Ma. beneficio, ducto, hie inspeVesurrectionis 
** quiescenti, locus publice datus esU" In p. 450, he mentions another, ** D* M, S. Filio 
** dulcissimo Niceroti parehtes fecerunt in Deo." In p. 502, he cite& a third, " 2). M. . » 
" Januarius jExord^^a aibi et conjugi fecit." ' 

N 2 . ^ One: 
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" Ow example," subjoin* Mr. Ledyich very justly, concerning peaked 
arches, ** and there must have been many now fallen a prey to the 
** ravages of time, tvould have been mfftdmt to have proved their exists 
** ence and use*" But, in order to preclude the necessity for such an 
appeal, however just, to these instances let me add another: in that 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, which th6 empress Helena built with so 
much magnificence at Jerusalem, which eveiy Christian of sensibility 
contemplates there with so deep a reverence of soul at present, and in tlie 
very chapel over that '' holy cave, which she decorated first of all, as, 
*' in some measure, the head of allf /' amid the round arches that ap- 
pear on eveiy side of the church, that particularly support the dome 
over the sepulchre and its chapel, we see the doorway into the chapel a 
tall zxch peaked, and sharply peaked too J. The peaked arch, therefore, 
appears demonstrably to have been introduced among the Romans, how- 
ever it has been denominated Gothic, It was used by an empress at 
Jerusalem, in her glorious zeal for the new religion of Christianity, 
though at the declension of Roman architecture. It was also used by 
an emperor in Spain two ages before, uj all the splendour of that archi- 
tecture. It was ^ain used by a prior emperor in Egypt, but still under 
all the splendour of that architecture, and with all his idolatrous extrava- 
gance of respect for a deceased favourite; and it was finally used so much 
in our Roman-British churches, e\'en within the distant region of the 
ferther wall, but about the very period of the empress's use of it at 
Jerusalem; when, as Gildas tells us expressly of the British Christians 
"they renew their churches that had been thrown to the very ground! 
" they found, raise, and finish grand churches in honour of the holy 
« martyrs, and every where display (as it were) their victorious ensign8§," 

♦ A^cli. viii. 193. 

♦ Eusebiu. in Viti Con«wt. iii. 33, Beadfeg, 1. 597, tw «/fc, ^^ ,^^^n.. r^^ 

J Pococke, \t. part ist, p. 16, plate iv. No. D. 

5 Gildas. c,iii.«Beno.to« eccle^ia. ad fdsm usque destructu; bssilieag .anctorum 
"martymm fuodaot. conrtfuunl. perficiunlj ac vckit victricia ligna pas,im propulant." 
For my mterpreUtion ^tmiUc^, «* Eddiug, c. «i. u. Gale, i. 59, where w« have the oFd 
cathedral of York, that wa« built by Paulious at the conver.Jon of Edwin, calJed » batl- 
Vlica," or "basilic, oratorii Dei," and where we bave al«, the old eburcb at Bippoa 
equally denominated a ** baailica." ' ^^ 
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as to be dclineatefl upon a Roman gravestone there, exactly like one 
of our cathedral arches at present 

But let us push the point of our argument still farther in Britain. We 
tave a church remaining to this day at Canterbury, \vhich we know to 
have been built by the Romans, and see to have pointed arches. *' There 
*' was," says Bede concerning the arrival of Augustin at Canter-*- 
bury in 597, *^ pear the very city, upon the eastern side of it, adhurch 
^^ built in those former times, in which the Romans yet inhabited 
*' Britain, and then dedicated to the honour of St. Martin ; in which 
'* that queen" of Ethelbert, king of Kent, " whom we have pi*eviously 
*' noticed to have been a Christian, uaed to ofier up her devotions," 
tc^ether with her Christian atteildants, under the ministry of the 
bishop, her chaplain *. " Itt this, therefore, thfey themselves," Au- 
gustin and his colleagues, ^^ began at first to assemble, to sirig, to 
^' pray, to consecrate the eucharist, to preach, and to baptize-t*." This 
chiirch is (as it were) miraculously prtseiVed, like our own at St 
German's, to the present moment. In the middle of it is a font very 
large, carrying a vcinerable face of antiquity in its form, and, from the 
whimpers of a tradition that hardly presumes to use a bolder tone, 
supposed to have been the very font in which they thus baptized some 
of the kin^s subjects, yea even finally baptized the king himself J. 
The church also is half-buried in the soil thrown up by the hand of 
time against it; the two doorways on the south, one into the chan-^ 
eel, the other into the body of the church, having the ground be- 
fore them raised more than half way up to the crowns of their arches. 
Its walls, too, exhibit those sure signatures of Roman architecture, 

* Bede, i. 25 : ** Cluam e& conditione a parentibus aceeperat, ut ritum fidei ac religionis 
^' fiu» cum episcopo quern ei adjutorem fidei dederant, nomine Liudbojrdo^ inviolatum scf- ' 
^^ vare licentiam haberet/' 

t Bede, i. 26^ *^ Erat autem prope ipsam civitatem, ad orientcm, ecclesia in hohorem 
^^ Sancti Martini antiquitu^ facta, dum adhuc Romani Brifanniam incolerent ; in qu& regina^ 
*' quam Cbristianam fuisse praediximus, orare consueverat : in h&c ergo et ipsi primo con- 
^ venire, piallere, oraffe, mi«sas fabere, prjedicare, et bapiizare coeperunt, donee," &c. 

% Bede, i. 26 1 ^* Donee, rege ad fidem converso, maj6rem," Scc« '^ ipse etiam inter alios 
^* credeo9 bapti^atus est/' 

1 Roman 
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Roman bricks used in their composition ; not used only here and there in 
the composition, as the relics of some former building, but used regu^ 
larly in courses throughout the whole, except only where the hand of 
veparation has been busy in two places, and not merely in the chancel, 
but in the body; used too in both with such an uniform poverty of stylej 
as proves both to have been of one age and one hand, a mere country- 
chapel of the christianized Romans. Yet, in this veiy ehapel, we 
have* the two* doorways roundli^ arched, and the unndows all arched in 
peaks; one in a repaired part near the western end, small, narrow, and 
modem; another about the middle, taller, wider, and ancient; a third at 
the west end of the chancel, tall, narrow, and modern^ but having close 
to it on the east the plain traces of another, now closed up and short-^ 
ened in repairing this part of the churchy with a fifith near Ae eastern 
end, large, wide, and ancient; yet aH of them peaked, the ancient less 
sharply than the modern, but still peaked §• Here, then, we have a 
building under our own hands, as it were, proved historically by our do- 
mestic records to be a work of the Romans, yet exhibiting to the very 
eyes of the present generation, at the very metropolis ecclesiastical of all 
the kingdom, the peaked arch in its windows with the round arch in its 
doorways. Such critics, however, as love to shew their sagacity in theiK 
scruples, to display their force in their feebleness, and to entangle 
themselves like flies in the slightest cobweb, wiU object to tRe identity of 
the present building with the building raised by the Romans. But the 
objection is a cobweb too slight to catch any except the feeblest of 
flies. The difference of the present structure from the Roman, is not to 
be suggested only. It must he proved, before it can be admitted* The 
fair presumption of reasoning is always in favour of possession. The 
contrary is .therefore to be shewn; yet it cannot be shewn here. 
The identity stands evident, upon every circumstance of the building ; 
and history unites with aspect, to proclaim it a Roman construction. 
We thus see the Romans discovering their use of the peaked arch in 
their buildings, not merely at the distance of Antinopolis, or Jerusalem^ 

§ Somner's Canterbury by Battely, . part ist, p. 34; part ad, p. i*JSy^7^9 Stukeley's 
Itin. 117; and Gostling> Walk in and about Canterbury, edition ad, 1777, a4-a6; with 
pIate48ofStukeIey» 

or 
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or even Spain from us, but in our own island, in the south of it, in the 
very province of passage between it and the continent; even there, not 
merely in a delineation of a single church-arch upon a single gravestone, 
but in real arches, in several arches, in all united into a church existing 
at this moment*. In 

• I have not produced anotlier argument from a building "bearing tlie same»aspcct as Sx* 
Martin's^ because it has not a purely historical authority for its construction by the Romans. 
Yet it was so constructed, I am-firmly persuaded. For this it carries the authority of that 
tradition, which is little less than history ; is oral history instead of written, is much more 
liable, therefore, to be corrupted, yet is history still. " Erat autem,'* says Thorne, from this 
lower kind of history, " non longe ab ips4 civitate ad orientem, medio itmere inter eccle- 
^ siam Sancti Martini ct muros civitatis, pbanum sive ydolum situm, u^i rex Ethelbeitus 
^* secundum ritum gentis suae solebat orare, et cum nobilibus suis daemoniis etT^on Deo. 
*^ sacrificarcj quod fanum Augustinus ab inquinamentis et sordibus gentilium purgavit, et, 
*^ simulachro quod in e4(]eo]eratconfractQ, synagogam [diaboli] mutavit in ecclesiam [Dei], 
^ et earn in nomine Sancti Pancrasii Martyris dedicavit; et hxc est prima ecclesia ab Au- 
** gustino dedicata.'* (Twisden, 1760.) Nor is this relation at all contradictory, asSomncr 
pretends it is, to the narrative of Bede; Thorne' not alleging, as Somner represents him to- 
allege, that this was the first church in which Augustine celebrated mass, St. Martin's being, 
certainly the first, but the first which he dedicated^ because it was dedicated before St. 
Saviour's. " I will grant," adds Somner> with great ingenuousness, *^ that a chapel of 
" that name, of no small antiquity, there was sometime standing, where a good paft of her 
" ruins are yet left, T)uilt almost wholly of Briton or Romany" that is, of Roman-British, 
** brick, infallible reriiains of antiquity.'* (Ibid, ibid.) " Without the town,'' remarks Le- 
landf '^at 5. Pancrace's chapel and at S. Martine's, appere Briton irickesJ^' (Itin. vii. 145.) 
There are, as Stukeley notes in Itin. Cur. i. 1^3, " the walls of a chapel 5aid to have been a 
" Christian/' a heathen, '^ temple before St. Augustine's time, and r^- consecrated by him to 
'' Si. Pancras. A great apple-tree, and some plum-trees, now grow in it. The lower part 
^' of it is really old, and mostly made of Roman bricky and thicker walls, as all substructions 
<* are, than the superstructure. There's an old Roman arch in the south- side iou/ord the altar, 
*^ the top of it about as high as one's nose, so that the ground has been much raised. The 
" present east window is a pointed arch, though made of Roman Irick — . Near it^ a little * 
" room said to have been king Etlielbert's Pagan chapel. However it be, both these^ and the 
^^ wall adjoining^ airt mostly built of Roman brick ', the bredth of ih^ morter is rather more 
^* than the bricks y and full of pebbels/' as Roman mortar always is. The larger building, 
therefore, was the Pagan temple, and the lesser near the east window was the royal closet of 
Ethelbert, the Saxon king of Kent, and of the British kings before him, during the reign of 
heailienism. Yet the east window, though visibly Roman with all the j^arts in general, the- 
iijiper as wf 11 as the lower, and though apparently Roman in itself, too, as ^* made of Roman * 

*' brick" 
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In tibat manner being begun among the Romans, in that being dif-^ 
fused along Roman Judaea, Roman Egypt, Roman Spain, and Roman 
Britain ; the peaked arch went on of course through those ages, which 
succeeded the fall of the Roman empire, which are with a peculiar pro- 
priety denominated the Gothic, and have ignorantly been made to father 
it by giving it their appellation : yet the respectable author so much cited 
before, Mr, Ledwich, does not allow it to have thus gone on. No ! he 
breaks the thread of continuance short at once. From the monuments 
urged by himseff, specifically at Antinopolis, and generally in Britain, he 
infers only — ^what? — " the probability of their serving as models, iifier a 
" lapse of years, for ^new style*/* cUier et idem! But when does he 
suppose this new^old style to have begun ? It *' seems,*' he says, *' to 
^^ have begun about A. D. looo/' Yet he instantly adds what proves it 
to have begun before, and what is of great moment in our present inquiry* 
" The arches of churches on the coins of Berengarius, king of Italy,'* who 
became king as early as 888, ^' and Lewis the Pious," who became em* 
peror in 814; " and those in the Menologium Graecum, Urbini, 1727 ; 
^^ shew the strait' arch was in use in the ninth and tenth centuries," con- 
sequently one or two centuries before A. D. 1 000, or the commencement 
of the eleventh century. Thus does the continuation of the arch from 
the Romans become more apparent, especially as Italy w as the scene of 
some of these constructions upon coins. *' On a coin of Edward the 
** Confessor, in Camden, is a pointed arch; the church there is supposed 
" to be that of Buiy St. Edmund, repaired by him,** w^io came to the 

** brick'* entirely, shews even to this day a pointed arch. Nor let us leave these twobuild* 
fogs so totally undistinguished as they are left by the antiquaries of Canterbury, s > confounded 
by Stukeley, and so unappropriated by all, witliout producing a testimony for t^ir connexion 
Jhat lies obvious on the page of Somner. " Hamond Beale,'* he cries, considering it only 
to perplex himself, and to make him answer as Thome's what is merely this Hamond's, 
(f —anno 14^ gives by his will to the reparation of Saini Poficrace his chapel within the pre- 
'^ cinct of St. Augustin's churchyard, and of the chapel where St. Augustih" is falsely said 
to have ^^Jlrst celebrated mass in &igland, annexed to thefornier, 3I. 6s. 8d.*' (Somner, ibid.) 
I thus do what the local antiquaries were not able to do, explain their own remains, vindicate 
their own traditions, and discover another arch of a pointed form among the Romans of their 
•wn city. 
♦ Arch. viii. 193. 
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throne in I04l-1042f, , '* As all pur ancient historians resent, his at- 
*^ tachment to the Normans, among whom he was educated ; it is likely 
^^ he saw this netv arch upon the conthienty and introduced it into his 
'^ toorks: it must therefore be earlier there than the date of its adoption 
" here^ and may be of the age before assigned for its revival J." This 
very ingenious and very learned author has already shewn, that ^* the 
** straight arch was in use" on the continent, *' in the ninth and tenth cen- 
** turies ;** and, as to Xhid island, in his reference to " Roman sepulchral 
^' stones with pointed arches" in Horsley, which are all British, has said 
" one example — ^would have been sufficient to have proved their existence 
*^ and use" in Britain. I have also proved by a specific example in 
Judasa, by a second in Spain, and by a third in Britain, ^^ their existence 
*^ and use" throughout the whole empire of Rome. Tet now Mr. Led- 
wich, unconscious indeed of some of these facts, is for burying both the 
British and the foreign gothicism of arches in the grave of time, merely 
—that he may raise it to life again. But an order of architecture, once 
lost, is as little likely to have been recovered in those ages of barbarism ; 
as the soul, if once laid to sleep with the body by the hand of death, ac- . 
cording to the wild fancies of some that it will be, is to be awakened 
again : the revival of either must be an actual creation of it. The soul 
therefore, lapped up in its own immortality as armour of proof against the 
weapons of death, continues to exist, is found and felt to exist while the 
man is awake, and even exists (we find) where it is frequently 7iof felt- 
under the body^s death of sleep. Just so is the Gothic architecture. Found 
existing first among the Romans in Egypt ; it went on undoubtedly in 
Egypt, in Judaea, in Spain, in Britain, in all the parts of the Roman em- 
pire ; not the legitimate, the original, the severe architecture of the em- 
pire, but the pleasing, the fantastical, the affected; repeatedly obsened 
at times in the ages immediately succeeding the empire, and so known 
to have existed in the period between both. From the elevated mount 
of history, we catch a view of the current in different points ; and though 
wc cannot trace its line of progression with our eye, yet are sure the 

t Arch. viii. 193, 
t Ibid. ibid. 
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mnny ^eanis fliat we see of ks water«> are only the parts of one con- 
tinued whole. 

But as he frocetds, tb whom I owe so mudb information^ and with 
whom antiquarianiBm has here taken such an uncommon circuit of 
erudition, '' some architectural norelty seems to have made its appear-- 
" auceat this period/' about A. D. looo, '' as may be cc^lected from the 
\ •' words of Gkber Rudolph, a Benedictine monk and cotemporary ; and 
•' churches, no doubt, took the form of this faahixmable nmovation'* of 
peaked arches *. Mr. Ledwidi has yery fairly given vs die passa^ in 
Rudolph, at the bottom of his pj^ge ; and I £nd it to be what I am sonf 
to pronounce it, all forei^ to his jpurpose. '^ Below the thousanddi 
'' year/' as I translate it Hterally, Furring the original still txi the bottom 
of the page, ^^ when notv the tidtd year was almost wme/it happened in 
^^ nearly all the earthy'' by whidi he means only all Christendom, ^* but 
^f especially in Italy uid France, that the grander churches were formed 
^' «»ett^f /* I have thus endeavouied to preserte in my translation 
that equivocality of expression in the prindpal word, which is in the 
(mginal, and has imposed upon Mr. Ledwicfa. He applies the new 
formation in the passage, to the introduction of the pointed arch on 
the continent; yet that is here fixed to the years i 002-3 ; and tMg 
has been previously proved by Mr. Ledwich himself^ to have been 
there " in use in the ninth and tenth, centuries" before. So unfor- 
tunately contradictory is our veiy searching and tery successful antiquary 
in bis evidences ! But the present evidence has really no connexion 
with the subject. It cannot possibly have any reference to pointed 
arches, as the innovation then introduced on the continent; because 
pointed arches were there, in the two centuries immediately preceding ; 
nor does the passage relate to any innovation of architectures at all. It 
speaks only of an innovation of buildings ; ndt of doors, not of windows, 
not of pillars, not indeed of any parts of a building, but of the whole. It 

• Arch. viii. 193. 

t *^ Infra millesitxium, tertio jam fere immiaeiite anno, contiglt in'unlverso pene terrarum 
*' orbc, preecipue umen in Italia et Galliis, innavari occlesiarum basilicas.'' (iii. c. 4, apud 
Du Chesa^j Hist.Francor. Scriptores, iv« p. 2j, 28*) 

1 therefore 
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therefore means apparently the re^const ruction of the whole, the remva^ ' 
Hon of the greater churches, and this called innovation hy Rudolph. It is 
actually denominated infwvation by our own Ingulphus, about the same 
period, and again by our own historian of Ely, a little later ; while it is 
equally denominated renovatia?i by our Gildas a few centuries before, and 
even by the historian of Ely in another plactf $, A spirit then appeared 
in aU the Christian world, says Rudolph, especially in France and Italy, 
which caused the grander churches to be rebuilt ; and we shdl soon find 
the same spirit prevailing speedily afterwards in England. 

But as Mr. Led wich pursues his mixed maze of erudition and ingeni- 
ousness till he has nearly lost himself in his own labyrinth, " a drawing 
a£ the sanctuary at Westminster in the first volume of the Archseolo- 
gia> suj^sed to be constructed by Edward the Confessor, has pointed 
*' arches ; and [thus] authentic evidence corroborates what has been ob* 
*^ served on this coin/* the coin of Edward the Confessor before, carrying 
the figure of a church with a pointed arch upon it, " as well as the notice 
*' in Rudolph/' There is a little impropriety here in speaking of *^ thi$ 
** coin," when it is at such a distance behind; and in deducing " authentic 
^' evidence'* from a building, only " supposed to be constructed by Ed- 
^* ward.** But I £rttend Mr. Ledwieh in his farther progress. "The 
♦* d^nrch of Rirkdale, mentioned by Mr. Brooke,** and proved by a Saxon 
inscription to be a Saioil church § , " has also * the pointtd arch, arid is^of 
^' the age of the Confessor ||.** The church of Aldbrough inHolderness too, 
let me add, which is equally mentioned by Mr. Brooke, which is equally 
{MTOved by a Saxon inscription to be a Saxon church, and appears equally 
to be of the age of the Confessor, has on the south side of the nave two 
arches sharply pointed, with the Saxon inscriptidri immediately bttween 

X Ingulphus, f. 500 : ^^ Jussit cruccs lapideas terminorum mncvari, et lot^ius a ripis flu- 
•* vioruoi, — nc fortc-^in flumina corruerint, prout antiquas cruceg, — ibidem aliquando ap" 
■*' positas^ intellcxerat corruisw." Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 603 : *^ Ecclesiam ipsam, ah 
^' Inguare clestrucUm et per centum annosdesolatam,— diligi^terini20vat;if ;*' 6i3> ^^£ccle* 
^^ siam renowms*^ GUdas, c, viii. ^^ Renavani eccleuas.'* 

§Arch. V. 188. 

.|, Afch. viii* igfi,, 193. 

o 2 them ; 
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them ; and on the south side of the chancel a doorway, the arch of which 
is richly laced with zig-zag mouldings, hut still more sharply pointed %. 
And, to note-only one instance immediately below the Conquest, in that 
new part of the abbey-church at St. Alban's, which I shaU hereafter shew 
to have been erected between the years 1077 and 1093 ; while in the old 
parts " the arches are semi-circular," and '^ there is no arch hut the 
^' plain semi-circle,'* in that " the pointed arch is to be seen in all the 
^^ several specimens of good and complete building *•'* 

" I submit it with great deference to the judgment of the [Antiquarian] 
^^ Society," finally subjoins Mr. Ledwich, always learned and always in- 
genious, " whether the novum genus cedificandi of William of Malmes* 
*' bury, applied to the architecture of the Conqueror*s reign, does not im- 
^' ply something more than extent and magnificence ; and whether,, to 
'* complete the idea of a new style, we ought not to take in the pointed 
'* arch and Gothic ornaments f ." Mr. Ledwich thus closes his course of 

arguments, 

^ Arch. vi. 39. Mr. Pegge, in Arch. viL 86-89^ has only trifled iii endeavouring to 
pbject. 

• Mr. Newcome's Hist, of St. Albania Abbey, p. 45, 95, and vi. 2, hereafter. Yet we" 
are told by Mr. Newcome himself, in p. 95, " that we may here plainly discern the error 
*^ of those critics in architecture, who assert that the pointed arch arose Jirst in the time of 
** Henry III." [he means Henry I.], " and is seldom found in earlier constructions;" a state- 
ment surely very inaccurate in pcMot of language ! '^ whereas, in this structure, the pointed 
<' arch is to be seen in all the several specimens of good and complete building ; and the same 
^^ was undoubtedly erected in the time of the Conqueror and his sonsy'* William and Henry, 
*^ before 11 155** the fifteenth year of the^r^^ He7try's reign. How very confusedly is all 
this said and meant I But, worse than all ! the grand point in the whole is directly contra- 
dicted by Mr. Newcome himself in p. 502, and what is here noticed as an " error,** is there 
asserted for a truth. *' In the time of Henry Third,*' he there affirms without hesitation, 
** — the semi'Circular sivch gave way io — the pom/eJ arch.*' He seems to have had Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Bentham before him at once, to have listened now to one and then to another^ 
blit between both to have been so confounded as to become contradictory to both and to 
himself. 

t Arch, viiu 193. This application of the passage in Malme'sbury is much more rational 
than what the celebrated Thomas Warton of Oxford, a writer of considerable taste and 
talents, but only half an antiquary in erudition, had previously made in his Observations on 
the Fairy Queen of Spenser. " The Conqueror^j" he says there, ii, 186, edit, ad, '1762, 

** imported 
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arguments, and (as 1 add with a reluctant hand) thus rounds his circle of 
contradictions together. He now suggests the pointed arch to have been 
introduced into England in " the Conquerors rcign/' when he has pre* 
viously proved it to have been introduced in the days of the Confessor. 
He notv pleads for the Conquerors introduction of it ; though " it i^ 
*' likely/' he has said of the Confessor before, " he saw this new arch on 
** the continent, and introduced it.in his works/* He now argues for the 
first appearance of this arch in our churches, as uniting with '* Gothic or- 
^ naments'* to form that *' novum genus aedificandi," which Malmesbury 
ascribes to the Normans of England after the Conquest ; yet has abso- 
lutely precluded all possibility of admitting his own hypothesis, by ap- 
pealing for a pointed arch in a church, to a coin of the Confessor, to a 
drawing of the sanctuary at Westminster built by the Confessor, and to a 
representation of Kirkdale church constructed in the days of the Con- 
fessor. But such contradictions are incident equally to genius and to- 
learning, when either of them is strongly on the quest after a favourite 
game ; and are peculiarly incident perhaps, when learning and genius 
are hunting, as here, in one couple together ; yet not more pertinent to 
the point is the extract from Malmesbury, than the citation from Rudolph 
before : they both, indeed, relate to one object, but at different periods 
and in different regions. Rudolph says, that ia A. D. 1002-3 all over 
the world almost, but especially in Italy and France,^ the grander 
churches were rebuilt ; and Malmesbury adds what is the sequel to this 
intimation, that as Italy (I suppose) had begun the practice, and France 
had foDowed her in it, so the Normans of France settled it with them- 
selves about sixty years afterwards in England. The Saxons, says 
Malmesbury, '^ spent all their estates in feasting within small atid petty 
*' houses, much unlike the French and Normans, who gave moderate en- 
" tertainments in ample and superb edifices ;" and, as he subjoins at some 
distance afterwards, in the veiy same tenour of observation, under the 
Normans ^^you may see everywhere churches in to wns^ minsters in villages 

^ imported a. more magnificent, thobgh not a different, plan — ; (he style tlien used consisted 
'^ of rouTid tkTchts, round'fieadedvf indows,** &c. ^* This has been named the Saxon styl^. 
^^ being the national architecture of our Saxon ancestors— j for the Normans only extended 
** its proportions, and enlarged its scale.*' 

« and 
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^^ and citiw, rising m a new form qf construction % /* 'There the union jof 
the two parts shews the meaning of the latter decisively. But still more 
decisively dofs it appear, from another passage in another place of HH 
\vQrks ; when he speaks of a church, built (as tradition said) in the days 
of Ina, " the eastern end of which has late^ been carried much farther 
^ foruxivijlfy by the ambitious fondness for new constructions^.'' Thus, 
and only thus^ were, raised what this very historian has made one of his 
personages to de^iominate, m another place; the '* pompaticse aedes/' 
or pompous diwches, of the Normans ^^ ^' The new form of construe- 
^' tion ' therefore appears to be, not a variation in the mould of the arch, 
a substitution of the pointed for the round, 6i4f -son^thing more striking 
to the eye of history, an addition of size in their new churches. The 
i3enovajtion of the churches upon a larger scale bad begun on the conti- 
nent abotit 1002-3, but was thefi confined to gmnder churches. It had 
now proceeded so rapidly there, that^ on its importation into England by 
the Normans, it extended itself not merely to grander churches in cities, 
but tQ those in villages, even to common churches in towns, and to all of 
them in ail parts^rf* the kingdom. In the space only o£ f^iyfour years 
after the Conquest, and at the veiy period of Malmesbury's writing, had 
that spirit so diffused itself, and had those efl^cts been so produced by it 
** You may see^^ he cries> " Goery where chmrches in towns, minsters in vil- 
^' lages and citiesi rising in a new form of construction;" like the eastern 
cod of the church aboKC, carried on to a j^reater length, and like the pri^ 



\ Malmesbury, f • 57 : " Parvis et abjcctis domibus totos suinptuB absume1)ant, Francis ct 
'' Norroannis absimiies, qui amplis et saperbis asdificiis modtcas expensas aguot.— A^ideai 
^-ubtqufi in villitt ecclefitas, in vicis et urbibua monaBteria^ novo .asdificandi ;genere consui;* 
'' gere/' Momuteria I traiulate MmierSj because tbia word u the relative to that, com- 
prd^ends ec|isally the cathedral and collegiate cbttrches^ is thug the middle term appropriated 
by our Saxon ancestors to both, and is Mill preserved colloquially among us in Bippoa 
JdinsfeTj York Minster^ Winbum Minster j and West Minster, 

^ Malmesbury, lib. y. De Pontificibus, Gale, i. 354 ; '' Hujus orientalem frontem miper 
«' in majufl porrexit reeentis asdificationis ambitio/' 

I Malmesbury, f* i6p, Savile^ ^^ ViQia*wMV9JiJih.&3ka^ 
4* coostntt»e/' 
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vate houses made ample edifices, in the room of the petty that were there 
^ before^* 

The use of the peaked arch then, if we go upon those facts which 
alone ought to fix our faith, is pinor to the Conquest within this island* 
The church of Kirkdale, the church of Aldbrough, the sanctuary of 
Westminster, and the coin of the Confessor, shew the arch t© have been 
Tised here in the Confessor's days. The appearance also of the peaked 
arch, in the empress Helena^s magnificent church of Jerusalem, upon a 
monument of tlie Romans in the north of Britain, and in a remaining 
church of theirs within the south, proves it to have been equally used 
here as early as the days of tlje Romfans. Then the old cathedral of Su 
German's comes in to fill up the vacuity of the ages between, and forms 
an intermediate link In the chain of transmission betwixt the Romans 
, and the Confessor. "W'^atever antiquity of an earlier nature it may chal^ 
lenge, certainly built as early as theconqtiest of Cornwall, cer^ae/i/^ cdseval 
in existence with Athelstan*^s appointment of a bishop there under Q36 ; 
it is prior to the reign of the Confessor by more than a century, and co- 
temporary with any coins of the tenth century, representing a churck 
with peaked arches upon the ccmtineot^;. 

SECtlOIf 

f Malraesbury, f. 98, a:ppeaT8 writing, *' us<)ue in annnm vrcesimum,^' and (k» an appa<* 
tttitly later copy readsj correcting *^ usque in annum viccsimutn octavum," of Hifcnry I/s 
reign, A. D. i i2b or i ia8* 

• Dr. Docarrel, in his Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. i02,dbserves, '^ Poihted t^ches — , 
•' I apprehend, \<rere not introduced till near the end of- the twelfth century,** a few years 
prior to the reign of Henry III. : and p. 103, adds, " the plain Votim? arch tnay therefore be 
^ deemed ihe faskiofi of the Conquered' ^ retgn." S6 saying, he in general speaks only aft 
6thers are talking around hrm. But he carries ah imprudence peculiar to himself in so do- 
ing, as in p. 59 he tetb us, ** King William the Conqueror built a stately palace for his 
'* Own residence,*' at Caen ; *' several parts of it still remain, particularly one apartment, 
'* which is very large, and makes a noble appearance 5'* and as in his plate of this *' part of 
** the ancient palace of William the Conqueror at <?aeiT,*' the very numerous windows, 
running in two tiers, filling up nearly the whole extent of the wall, and therefore coaeval cer* 
tainly with the wall itself, are actually b\] peaked in ihMr arches* In p. 104 also he conjec- 
tures painted arches in the satue building with round, t6 mark ih^ former as additions made 
to the latter j when in that very plate of William's palace xyfce arch upon the grotiid-floor^ 

tha 
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SECTION III. 

But let not the assertion of Malmesbury, concerning the comparative 
smallness of the Saxon and Norman churches, be taken without con- 
siderable allowances. He has certainly overcharged his picture of the 
Saxon with shade : he has even thrown such a vast profusion of shade 
over it, as to cover and conceal the light of truth. In proof of this, I need 
appeal only to some descriptions of Saxon churches ; and ^such an appeal 
is necessary to the very illustration of my present survey of the Cornish 
cathedrai. 

We first find them decorated richly with silver, gold, or jewels ; and 
may therefore be sure in general they were temples worthy to be the re- 
positories of such valuable oblations*!'. Thus the church of Ramsey abbey 
had '^ a tablet of wood in the front of the higher altar, finely ornamented 
'^ with broad and solid plates of silv», as well as gems of various kinds 
^' and colours J .'^' Thus also the church of Ely received from Edgar as 

ihe doorway up into the great tower, is round axnid all the poinied arches ahove^ and with one 
pointed arch directly over it in the same toiver; when aho^ in this very page 1049 be notices 
** the west front of the church of Pont-Audemer, where the middle window hath a pointed 
^^ arch, and is wider than the two side ones, which have round arches." A fixed principle, 
taken up without examination, and impressed upon the mind by continual transmission frpm 
mouth to mouth, or from pen to pen^ hangs Jike a leaden bias upon the reason, and draws it 
off continually into obliquities of movement. In the very plate too which Dr, Ducarrel 
himself gave to Mr, Beniham's account of £lyjcathedral, the old conventual church appears 
-«t the part j^aid to be rebuilt during 1 102, with two round-headed windows within arches of 
9L peaked form-. See p, ^g. The Doctor, indeed, and Mr, Bentham, in deference to all their 
betters, m'isidke^ht. predominancy of the peaked arch for the origin of it; and date the mfro- 
dttcthn of Jthe ptaked to the round, where they should fix the supersedence of the round by 
the peakfd ; tbu3 ijiverii*^ the course of the current, and placing the springs of the Nile at 
the seven mouths pfiL 

+ See Arch. iy. 55-68, for Mr. Pegge's judicious illustration of the state of ^* Saxon jewelry 
'^ previous to the reign of Alfred j" an illustration usefully according with wJ)at I ^hall now 
write* 

X Hist* RamseiensiS) c, 54^ Gale, i. 440: ^^ Tabulam ligoeam in fronte eminentioris al- 
«' taris — t amplis et solidi* argenti laminis, cum varii tarn colons quim generis gemiuis 
^ j[gcRjp>i83, insigniter peroroavit/' 

a present, 
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a present, " his own cloak, formed of fine purple, and interwoven 

" throughout with threads of gold in plates, like a coat of mail§/' 

Malmesbury himself informs us concerning the church of Sherborn, that 

Sighelm, bishop of it, was *' sent over sea" bj^ Alfred to Rome '* with 

'* some of the king's alms, and even to the Chrktiajis of St. Thomas in 

/^ India;'' that '' with a wonderfiil success, which must excite admira- 

^' tion in the present age," excite it even in our own, after a complete 

•discovery of those Christians and this country, "he actually penetrated 

^' into India, and on his return brought back the exotic gems [as well as 

** the aromatic liquors], with which the country abounds;" and that 

^' some of the gems are j^et seen in the monuments of Sherborn church \\ ." 

We actually fiiid a Saxon abbot of St. Alban's, during a general famine, 
laying out in relieving the poor, " the treasure long before reserved for 
•^* the fabrication of the church, — ^with the vessels of gold and silver be- 
^' longing to his own table, as well as to the church; retaining only some 

§ Leland's 0>1K ii. 593: ^' Ex Annalibus Eliensts Monasterii. * Idem rex cblamidem 
-^^ suam, de insigni purpurl, ad modum loricae auro undique contextam^ illuc contulit'/' 
Mr. Bentbam has strangely translated the words thus, '^ bis own royal robe of purple, era- 
■*' broidered with gold," p. 78. 

II Malmesbury, f. 141 : *' Sighelmtis trans mare caus& eleemosynarmn regis, et etiam ad 
*' Sanctum Thomam in Indlam missus, mira prosperitate,quod quivis in hoc seculo tniretui", 
•* Indiam penetravit; indeqwe rediens, exotici generis gemmas'* [and " liquores aromatum," 
.as he interpolates in f. 24], ^^ quarum ilia humus ferax est, exportavit. Nonnullae illarum 
*^ [gemmarum] adhuc in ecclesias monumentis visuntur.*' This hint of aromatic liquors 
from India, i« peculiarly citrious. I know of none which can answer the hint at present, 
except that extract from the blossom-bunchof the cocoa-tree, which we denominate arrack. 
This answers completely, and this alone I suppose to te meant. We thus obtain a v^ry 
-early intimation of the use of this finely flavoured liquor in England. The extract appears to 
have been known among us so early as the reign of Alfred, and this worthy sovereign drank 
-arrack a thousand years nearly before his subjects of the present generation. Alfred's quan- 
tity of arrac)l,*ho wever, must have been very small ; being all brought over land from India, 
and consequently within a small vessel. It was then considered undoubtedly as the choicest 
of all liquors^ the very nepenthes of the ancients ; though we are now so familiar with it, that 
the appellation for arrack dropping fresh from the wounded bunch, is used popularly among 
lis for another liquor, -even the farmers of Cornwall drinking toddy composed of Irandy and 
water, ^ 

VOL. I. P " precious 
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" precious gems, for which he did not find purchasers, and some noble 
'* engravJb stones, which we commonly call cam-^boes ; of which a great 
*' part was reserved " for decorating the shrine of St, Alhan, when it 
** should be framed %S' 

To these evidences, so strikingly attesting the commercial wealth of 
the Saxons, and so strongly indicating the peculiar splendour of their 
churches, I shall add only one more. The- founder and abbot of Groy^- 
land, in the reign of Edgar, assigned for the sendee of the eucharist there 
" one cup of gold, and two phials of silver gilt, modelled in the form of 
" two angels, with enchased work upon them ;, and two basins of silver, 
'^ wonderful in their workmanship and size, very finely enchased with 
^' soldiers in armour ; all which vessels Henry, emperor of Germany, 
*' had formerly presented to him, and up to the time of presenting had 
*^ always retained in his own chapel */' 

% ^f• Paris, 995 : ^^ Thesaurum ad fabricam ecclesiae diu ante reservatum, cum — ^vasis^ 
** aureis et argenteis, tatn suae mensae quam ecclesiae deputatis, in pauperum expendit susten- 
" tationem ; retentis tantummodo quibusdam gemmis preciosis, ad quas non invenil empto.- 
^' res, etquibus [quibusdam] nobilibus lapidibus insculptis, quas [([aosy canueeos vulgariter 
'V^pp^^llAEnuSj quorum magna; pars, ad feretnim decorandum, est reservata." We thus find 
our present term of cameyo^ used so early as the Saxon times. It was derived to us originally 
from the East, in camcea^ the Oriental name of a kind of onyx, found in Egypt, in Arabia, in 
Persia, and in the East Indies, But it was applied by the Saxons, we see from this passage, 
" nobilibus lapidibus insculpixSy' \\xtX in the sense in which we apply it now. For the inter* 
course, which could bring the gem and the name among the Saxons, we have seen sufUcient 
already. We find cameyoes also in other monasteries, being mentioned so late as the Re- 
formation, and then specified as antiques ; because, at the general plunder of our churches 
by the royal felon in sacrilege, Henry VIIL we see '* delivered unto his majesty the 
*' xxvi day of June, anno xxxti'* of his reign, 154,1, " a great amatist [amethyst], a great 
<* saphire, certain camewes or anticks," &c. *^ parcels of such stuffs as came from the cathe^ 
*^ dral church of Lincoln.** (Stevens's Additions to Monasticon, i. 83.) 

* Ingulphus, 504 : '' Calicem aureum, et duas phialas argenteas et deauratas, ac in fqrmam 
'^ duorum angelorum opere caejatorio fabrefactas, et duas. pelves argenteas, miri operis ac 
'^ magnitudinis, pulcherrime ca^latas cum militibus armatis. Quae vasa universa impe- 
de ratofAlemannias Henricus aliquando contulerat;^ et usque ad illud tempus semper in sua 
*' capelia renervArat." 

• Nor 
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Nor let us suppose such vessels to have been merely foreign, and. 
therefore rare. We find a remarkable instance to the contrary, even in 
a dignified clergyman of the Saxons. The famous Dunstan " was blessed 
'^ with such a natural genius, that he readily comprehended very acutely, 
^ and retained very fimtly, any subject ; and, ^hough he was superbly 
^ great in other arts, yet he attached himself with a peculiar affection 
" to instrumental music ; taking the psaltery like David, striking the 
" harp^ modulating the organ, touching the cymbab. Being besides 
dexterous in every manual operation, he could form pictures or inscrip- 
tions, imprint them tvith a graver, upon gold, silver, brass, or iron, and 
indeed execute any thing. He also ^bricated bells and cymbah*.** 
We even find thatappdlation of filagree, by which we at present dis- 
tinguish the finest part of our workmanship in silver, the open and thread- 
like vermiculations of the graver ; actually used and actually well known 
within a few years after the Conquest, in the most northerly parts of the 
kingdom ; the historian of Hexham church informing us, that one who 
had been chaplain made a return for kindnesses received, " in a beautiful 
^* piece of jfilatery, namely, a silver cross, in which the relics of the 
^ holy confessors and bishops, Acca and Alcbmund, were contained •f-/'^ 

And 

• Tvvisden's Decern Scripiores, c. 1646, Gervase: '* Erat ita naturiEli praeditus ingenio, ut 
^' facile quamlibet rem acutissime intelligeret, firmissimfc k^tineret, et, quamvig aliis artibus 
^' magnifice polleret, musicam tanien, earn videlicet quae instrumentia agitatur, speciali qu&» 
'^ dam afFectione vendicabat ; sicut David psaherium gumens, citharam percutiens, modifians 
^' organa, cimbala tangens. Praeterea mana aptus li^mnia, facere potuit picturam^ literas 
^' formare^ scapello imprimere, ex auro, argento, «re, et ferro, et quidlibet operari. Signa 
'^ quoque et cimbala faciebat," 

t Twifiden, c. 305, Richard: ^* Fecit igitiir illam [redditionem] cum qu6dani pulchro 
^^Jilaterio, scilieet cnice argenteft, in qui sanctorum confeesorum et episcoporum, Accae 
<• et Alchmundi, reHquiae continebantur^'* or, aa the title to the chapter says, *^perpul- 
*^ chram philacterium.'^ So in ^ Gpegor, Regist. 4ib. 12, epist. fy-^laieria — , it! est, 
** crucem cum ligno sanctae crucis Domini/^ (Spelman.) The term therefore.is not,. as the 
ioquisiiive reader naturally supposes at first, a derivative from filuni, and descriptive of the 
ihread'like vermiculations \ but pkylacterhitn, philacterjf, or filaterf/y as a vessel of silver, 
pierced in lauice-work, to shew the relics which it enclosed, aud so coming to signify in 
JUigrjanne, Fr« neb, in filigreen, Jilagree, English, what it now signifies. The ancient 
JUaffree^M^$ sometimes in gold alBo, as we have <^ philaifrium aur€^m, cujus pretium erat 12 

.p 2 ** niarcarum 
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And to mention one instance more of Saxon workmanship, as more 
apposite to the present point, Ethelwold, abbot of Abingdon, in the reign 
of Edgar, ^* gave the church one golden chalice of immense weight, in 
*' honour and reverence to the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ/* 
with *' three crosses very finely formed of pure silver and gold: — he also 
^ decorated the church with texts, as well in pure silver as in standard 
^' gold, and with very valuable stones, with censers and phials, basins of 
" cast metal, and chandeliers of molten silver : — ^he made two bells, as is 
" reported, tvith his own hands, and placed them in the monastery toge- 
" ther with two others of a larger size, which even the blessed Dunstan 
" is said to have made tvith his own hands. — He ^naRy fabricated a ccr- 
" tain wheel full of bells, which he denominated the golden wheel, be- 
'^ cause of the gilded plates on it ; and which he ordered to be turned 
" round and rung upon festivals, to excite the greater devotion*/' So- 
much were the churches in our island then decorated with the dioicest 
productions of the fine arts, and many of these productions fabricated by 
the hands of the Saxons themselves ! But let us come still closer to the 
point, and see how the Saxon churches were actually built. The autho- 
rity of such an historian as Malmesbury is not to be exposed without 
positive proof adduced against it f . 

Aldred, 

** marcanun auri," at Ramsey. (Leiand's ColU ii. 587O So in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, u 
604^ we have concerning Ekigar, '< dedit etiam de suA capella capsides et philaieria'," in i^ 
633, concerning a bishop in the reign of Richard I.^ that he gave to Ely cathedral, <' capsam 
'' argenteam c\xm filatario aureo}V anAn i. 634, concerning a third bishop, that be gave 
<' Vujilaleria pulchre fabrefacta cum lapidibus, sub^ quibus reliqqise S.Thomse raartyris et 
*^ aliorum sanctorum continebantur." 

* Monasticon, i« 104: *^ Dedit— calicem unum aureum immenst ponderis, ob honorem 
'^ et reverentiam corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi ;— dedit etiam trescruces. 
" admodum decoras ex argento et auropuro. — Omavit etiam ecclesiam textis, tarn ex argento 
'< puro quam ex auro obrizo, pariter et lapidibus preciosissimis^ thuribulis^ et fiaiis, pelvibus 
** fusilibus, et candelabris ex argento ductilibus— *. Fecit etiam duas campanas proprtis ma- 
" nibus, ut dicitur, (^uas in hac domo posuit cum aliis duabus majoribus, quas etiam Beatus 
** Duiistanus propriis manibus fecisse perhibeten-^-Prseterea fecit-r<iuandam rotam tintinna* 
^^ bulis plenam, quam auream nuncupavit propter laminas ipsius deauratas^ quam in festivis 
^* diebus ad majoris excitationem devotionis reducendo volvi constituit/' 

t One thing is recorded of the famous lady Godiva^ buried at Coventry^ by Malmesbury. 

himself:. 
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Aldred, the last of the Saxon archbishops of York, when he was only 
Bishop of Worcester, was sent ambassador by Edward to the emperor of 
Germanry; afterwards, when bishop of Hereford, crossed the sea, passed 
trough Hungary, and reached Jerusalem, " which not one of the arch- 
" bishops or bishops of England," says an author, " is known to have 
*^ done before ;" and, soon after his return, was raised to the see of York 
by the Confessor. Then he ^^ enlai^ed the old church of Beverley with 
** the addition of a new chancel, and built the whole church from this 
" chancel even to the tower constructed by his predecessor Kinsius, ift a 
" very wonderful manner ; with that kind of painting over head which 
"" is called ceiling, variously bespangled, and bedropt with gold. Above 
*^ the door of the quire,- also, he caused a pulpit to be made Avith in- 
'* comparable workmanship, of Brass, silver, and gold ; he erected an arch 
" on each side of the pulpit, and a taller arch in the middle over the pulpit, 
'* bearing a cross at the top of it, and all made, like the pulpit, of brass, 
" silver, and gold, in German work*.'' So early did the Germans practise 
the art of inlaying brass with silver and gold; so early, also, did our an- 
cestors begin- to> imitate this *^ German Work," it being assuredly 

** Cam th^sauros ibivivens totos oongessisset, jam jamque vcK>niurz, mrculum gemmarumj^, 
'^ quern ^fo instierat, ut singularum contactu singular oro^ione^incipiens numerum non prcS" 
*^ termitterei; hunc ergo gcmmarum circulum, collo imaginis sanctse Manse appendi jussit" 
(f. 165). This is a bead*roII, at once the most ancient, T suppose, and the most sumptuous, 
I believe, that is recorded in our history. And the historian says, in another place, that the 
whole monastery was built in. 104 3, *\ tanto auri et argenti spectaculo, ut ip»i parietes eccle- 
*^ siae angusti viderentur thesaurorum receptaculis, miraculo porro magno visentium oculis" 

(f-73)- 

• Twisden, c. 1701, Stubbst ^' Quod nullus archiepiscoporum^ vel eprscoporum Anglias 

** dinoscitur eatenus fecisse." C. 1704 : " Veterem ecclesiam a presbyterio usque ad turrim ab 

*^ antecessore suo Kinsio constnictam, superius opere pictorio quod coelum vocant, auro> 

^' muhiformiter intermixto, mirabiii arte construxit. Supra hostium etiam chori pulpitum, 

'^ aere, auro, et argento, opereque incomparabili, fabricari fecit; et in utr^ue parte pulpiti 

*^ arcus, et in medio supra pulpltum arcum eminenttorem, crucem in summitate gestantcm^. 

^ similiter ex aere, auro, et argento, opere Teutonico, fabrefactos erexit.'* So M. Paris, 

1054, as it is printed, but 1062, as it ought to be, '^ pulpitum in medio ecclesias cum^ 

^*magna cruce sni, Maria quoque^ et Johanne,'' &c^. 

• brought 
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brought by Aldred from Germany, when he returned from his embassy 
to the emperor, it being undoubtedly used by Aldred at Beverley, when 
he rebuilt the church there; and so large, so decorated, was this Saxon 
church of Beverley f! But 

t In Arcb. ix. 117, Mr. Pownall says, *^ Here is the first, and, as far as I can find, the 
^* only mention made of the Teutonic order, expressly described as a fabrication of frame* 
** work, — timber, building^;" when the account is all confined ** expressly" in Mr. Pownall'^ 
own citation to a cross, *^ crucem in summitate gestantem,— opere Teutonico fabrefac^ 
*' tarn ;" when in the original it is extended to a cross and some arches, ^' arcus, et — arcum 
** eminenliorem« crueeni, opere Tcvtiomcofabrefactosj;" and when, in the original equally 
with the citation, all are '* expressly described as a fabrication,'' not of frame or timber 
work, but ofmetalf ** ex acre, auro. et argento, opere Teutonico fabrefactos." Yet on this 
basis, rotten as it4s to the core, and dissolving into dust under the pressure of a finger, does he 
found an hypothesis : ** that, the churches throughout all the northern parts of Europe be- 
** ing in aruinous state, the Pope created several corporations of Roman or Italian' aivchx' 
** tects and artists.;*/ when Mr. PownalPs own reasciniiig requires they should no^be Roman, 
no^be Italian, but Teutonic or German*. '* The common and usual appellation of thi^ cor- 
" poration in England, was that of the free and accepted masons" (p. 117, 1 18) j an appel- 
lation, surely, that betrays ihcm to be purely English in their origm. " My notes and me- 
^* morandums inform me, that tliis corporation was established about the time of the early 
*' parts of the reign of enry III. of England." (P. lai.) Yet the first mention of them 
which Mr. Pownall himself can adduce, ^' is in a law of the 3d of Heniy VI.;" and this 
mention proves them undeniably to be English. •* Whereas," says the statute-book in our 
cfwn language, ^* by the yearly congregations and confederacies made by tbk masons in 
** their general chapiters and assemblies, the good course and efleet of the statutes .of la* 
^' bcurers be openly violated and broken ;" those coi%federacie« and congregations are fur-> 
bidden. The quality of these ** artists" and '^architects" wes merely that of " Jabourers," 
then; and their appellation then, a^ now^ was solely that of '^ masons^" It was so in 
English ; it was equally so in French; the same law speaking of them in Mr. Pownall's own 
quotation, as/ *' les masons" (p. ,119). Their origin, therefore, -is no more derived from 
Borne, Italy, or even Germany, than it is from the moon. Yet, to shew how wits, like 
giants,, can -pile mountain upon mountain, till they..reAch the'region of the moon itself; Mr, 
Pownall -subjoins, in p. 121, that ^' the Gothic architeetur^ used ^ citra .Alpes moutes'," 
came forward into practice ^ a ^^ regular established order about" the beginning of the 
third Henry's reign, when be Jiimself has been just finding it as ** the Teutonic order," xn 
the reign of the ConfessorjirtWaceiituries before; and when, all the while, the ^' Teutonic ex- 
«< ecuting" was confined entirely to brass, silver, or gold. Nor are the *' masons" to be cqd« 
founded, as they have so frequently been, with the Flemings, who were invited hither, as 
Architects. (Arch. ii« 12.) Tbe^ u^^r^ architects^ while those were rnere^^ labourers." Be* 

hold, 
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But let US turn to the church ^ of Rippon, at a much earlier period. 
There, says the attendant and survivor of the famous Wilfrid, he, in the 
year 070 J, ** built a minster of polished stone, from the foundations in 
** the earth to the summit of the whole, reared it upon various pillars, 
'^ raised it high, and completed it. When the house was finished, he 
'' invited against the day of the dedication, the most Christian kings 
^* Eagfrid and -^Iwin^ brothers§, with the abbots, prefects, subreguli, 
" and all the persons q( dignity, who all convened at the church. He 
*' consecrated the house to the Lord, by dedicating it to St. Peter, and 
^* the prayers of all who should make responses in it; dedicated the 
*' altar and its pediment-s to the Lord; covered it with purple interwoven 
'* with threads of gold, and completed all by administering the eucharist 
^* there to the persons present. — He also, gave, among other donations 
^' for decorating the house of God, w present unheard of by our times 
^^ before, a kind of prodigy; ordering a copy of the four Gospels to be 
" written for it, in letters of the purest gold, upon leaves of parchment, 
'^ purpled in the ground, and coloured variously upon the surface. And 
^ he commanded jewellers to bind all the books in the churches library, 

' hold, then, the glorious beginners of the Gothic order of architecture in England. They 
first appear as early as the eleventh century, all wrapped, up closely in German frocks ; re- 
appear in the thirteenth, all folded loosely in Roman gowns; and^re^appear again in- the 
fifteenth, wkhout any disguises, English masons dressed in English habits, stripped to their 
waistcoats, brancTishtng their trowels, and wearing their leathern aprons. Behold, too, the 
mighty fathers of those free and accepted masons, who were once so very numerous among 
us, who are still so respectable in many of their members, yet, in a straia of romancing 
foolery trace up their origin to the clouds; but who were mere masons, mere labourers, three 
or four hundred years ago> combined together for the purposes of their manual employ^ as 
we now see tailors, or shoemakers, combined at times, and, like them, presuming to pre* 
scribe rates of wages to^ the public for their manual labours. See No. II. in Appendix^ 
here, for some more remarks on the origki of Eree Masons^. 

X Bede, 751. 

§ We thus see the modem Iritle of the. kings of France, attributed by.one writer tojtwo 
princes of Northumbria, \nany centuries ago ; so in Ingulphus, 497, we see the collective 
appellation, which James the First very wisely gave to the whole of this island, then united 
into one whole, for the first time during sixteen hundred years preceding, and probably 
during some hundreds before; actually anticipated by Edred, the sovereign only of the 
J^eptarchy^ << Ego Edredus lex^—Magtuf.** Britamut tempon^e g^rena imperium." 

" gild 
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'* gild them ivith the purest gold, and emboss them with the dearest gems. 
'* All of these donations, and some others, in testimony of his blessed 
*' memory, are preserved to this day in our church''^'' So capacious were 
some churches of the Saxons, and so magnificent were the Saxons in the 
decorations of some of them! 

We actually behold some decorations, more, that are; very striking in 
themselves, and not confined to a single church, but extended to two. 
Canute is reported by Malmesbury himself, to have visited the tomb of 
Edmund Ironside at Glastonbury, and to.have thrown over it ** a pall, in- 
^' terwoven (as it seems) with the variegated feathers of the peacock f,*^ 
Adhelm, adds the same Malmesbury, in another place concerning a Saxon 
in the reign of Ina, went to Rome, and officiated at the altar in the La- 
teran there, " in a garment which is called a casulay' and which, at the 
end of the service, " he threw off behind ; a. garment," evidently open 
before like a modern surplice, and more recently denominated a chesuble 
among us, *' of which it is uncertain whether he carried it with him 
^^ from England, or borrowed it there for the time, and,^' what proves 
he did not borrow it, hut brought it with him, *' which is still pre- 
\ *^ served among iis; being made of the most delicate threads, saturated 

" tvith the dies of the shell-fshes, and therefore of a purple colour, while 

* Elddius, c« 17. Gale, i. 59, 60: '' Tn Hrypis basilicam cum polito lapide a /funda- 
^'mentis in terra usque ad summum aedificatam, variis columnis — sufFultam, in ahum 
'^ erexit, et consunimavit. Jam postea perfect^ domu, a4 diem dedicationis ejus invitatis 
^' regibus Cbristi^issimis Bagfrido et ^Elwino fratribus, cum abbatibus, prxfectisque, et 
^' sub-regulis, totiusque dignitatis personis; simul in unum convenerunt: consecrantes 
'^domuoi Domini, in honorem Sancti Petri — dicatam, precesque In e& popuJorum suffra- 
^^ gantium ; altare quoque, cum basibus suisj, Domino dedicantes, purpuraque auro — texti 
*^ induentes; populique communicantes omnia canonice compleverunt: — addens quoque 
^^^anctus ponlifex nostcr, inter alia . dona iul deoorem domiis Dei,Jnauditum ante seculis 
'^'nostris, quoddam miraculum ; nam quatuor Evaqgelia, de auro purissimo in membranis 
^' deptirputatiB, coloratis^ scribere juseit. Necnon et bibliothecam librorum eorumomnem, 
^' xle auro purissimo et gemmis preciosissimis fabrefacttm^ compagtuare inclusores gemma- 
' <^ rum prsecepit: quae omnia, et^alia nonnulU, in testimonium beat« memocias ejus, in 
•^ecdesiA nostra usque hodie reconduotur.*' 
t Gale, i« 323 : <^ Palliam veniooleribiu pcnnif pawnuiiu ^ videtur^ iotextum/' 

1 '' the 
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*^ the black circles upon it have various peacocks, imaged out to a spa- 
" cious length witMn themX^'' . These 

X Gale, i. 351 :;<< Miss& dicU, vestem quam casulam vocant post terga rejecit— : hsc 
*' aiitem vestis, incertiim an ab Anglia secum delata, an ibi ad tempus commodata, hactenus' 
.<* apud nos habetur :^.est autem fili delicatissimi, quod, conchyliorum fucisebrium, rapuerit 
'5 colorem coccineum, faabentque nigrae rotulae intra se ef&giatas species pavonum lohgitudi- 
^' nis spatiosas/' The casula was not an alb, being expressly distinguished from it by^ 
Malmesbury, in Gale, i. 325, '* Albam — , cappas — , casulam/* Spelman says, ac- 
cordingly, ** Ort, Vocab. Casula a — chesuhle, et Dictionar. Vet. ^' Anglo-Lat. Chesible, 
^' casula*** It was plainly in Adhelm's case, a garment only for officiating ; as Adhelm is said 
*^ to have thrown it off behind, when he had said mass.'' It was, however, not what Spel- 
man's " Ort. Vocab. Casula" calls it equally, " a little cofe, or chesuble.'* It was too 
large to be a cope, and much too large to be a little cope. This is plain from the descrip- 
tion of Adhelm's casula, with '< various peacocks imaged out to a spacious length,'' within 
some black circles upon it. This is also plain from an ancient description of the casula in 
general, that, ^^ instar parvas casae, totum hominem tegit.^' (Spelman from Balbus.) The 
garment, therefore, was one, which hung all over the body like a present surplice, was like 
this worn only for the hour of ministration, and then, like the modern surplice, cut open 
before, could be thrown off behind. Yet it was certainly not a surplice, as, in the form of 
degrading an archbiihop, the " super-pellicium" is mentioned first, afterwards comes the 
^^ .2dba," and then the ^' planeta," or casula. (Spelman under Mampulus.) It was merely a 
chesubles Yet Mr. Bentham interprets it, without any seeming suspicion that he can be 
wrong, not a chcsuble, not a surplice, not a cope, but a cassock* *^ On inspecting the body 
"of Wolstan, archbishop of York," he says, p. 91, " they found it quite decayed 5 but the 
*^ clothing, particularly the cassock,^* casulum, *' and archiepiscopal pall affixed to it with 
*^ gilded pins, and the stole and maniple — entire." That casula should signify, at once, a 
chesuhle Sind sl ccusock, is impossible; in fact, it signified only the former. It was a dress 
worn merely in officiating; as •* casula dicilur vulgo planela," *' presbytcri," says Balbus, ia 
Spelman, and as planetas, adds St. Jerome in Spelman again, is ^* tunica qui utebar in 
** ministerio Christi," and the. reason for finding the casula with the pall, the stole, 
and the maniple, on archbishop Wolstan, is sufficiently explained to us in this passage 
concerning archbishop Becket, whom the attendants hastily buried after his murder, 
•says W« Fitz-Stephen, in Spalrkes, 89, ^^ ipso eodem in quo ordinatus fuit vestimento, 
« alba — , superhumerali eimplioi," the iippet still worn by proctors and preachers at 
Oxford; " chrismatica, mitr&, stold, mapula [maiiipula]> quae omnia reservari pra-- 
** ceperat, forte in diem sepulturae suae ; supra quae habuit archiepiscopaliter tunican^ 
<^ dalmatican\, casulam, pallium cum spinulis^ calicem, chirothccas, annulum, san- 
" dalia," &c. So perplexed are our antiquaries, at present, with the names of ccclesias* 
tical garmentfi that must once have been very familiar ! . Such an influence, indeed, has 
our necessary revolt from popery to protestantism had upon the mind of the nation, that anti- 
4}uaries are obliged to explain to the learned the meaning of those names^ which must once 

VOL. I. a bay 
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Tbese^ iostaaces moul<i be ^luSciecit ^ themftdvea; but I add one 
fi9pr^: the Saxon queen of Canute ^' wrought^ with her oimk hrndSyZ^^e^ 
** piece of purple, surrounded on every side tuith a border of gold fringe^ 
'^ and ornamented at several parts of it by extraordinary workmanship 
'^ tvith ^old and precious gems, ^j? in^^orf^; and presented it to the church, 

*' of Eljf, that ]:^OWH£|U$ EI.SE W TWS BEGION OF £|fGX.AI¥]> Sm^JIia BE» 
'^ FtWJIftD A. HECE OF SUCK WORKMANSHIP AND VALUE ^/** 

Let US tljen attend singly to the size of the Saxon churches ;. for that 
purpose enter Hexban Qh»rch partiqularly, and survey the structure of it^. 
Thi% says a cotemporajy hiAtorian> is one " the deepness of which in- 
*' the ground, all' with the rqoms founded of stones admirably polished, 
'* but having above ground one room of many parts, supported on va- 
'* rious columns and on many underground chapels, yet possessing a 
" tvonderftd length and height ofwaib^ and, by various passages winding 
** in lines, carried along spiral, stairs, sometimes up, sometimes down V* 

This 

h^ve been a^.weli known to the vulgar, as the very garments tberogelves. The oldest chesuble 
motioned in our annals, I believe, is one in the Life of St. Wenefred. (Leland's Itin. iv» 
137.) But the chesuble of Adhelm, mentioned above by Malmesbury as existing to his 
tipie, existed equally to the time of Leland, the very reverence for founders and saints proving 
an elegant spirit of virti to the monks; '^ Maiiduni-^«iAttc monachi sui patroni moni^ 
^'menta osteotant, ntm^sacramvestem^ qua indutus mis^am celelrare solehat^^^Httc," this' 
and other relics, ^^ ego nuper Meildum vidu" (De Script* Brit, x oo.)— -Eor a cassock, see vi. 
I, hereafter. 

% Gale, i. 50a, and Wharton's Angla Sacra, i. 607: " rnsigncm-^purpwram aurifrisio 
" undique cinctam fecit, et [^per Gale] partes auroet gemmis pretiosis mirifico opore, velut 
'< tabulatis, adornavit, illicque obtulit ; ut nulla alia in Anglorum regione talis operisetpretii- 
*^ inveniatur.'' Of this says Mr. Bentbam only thus^: " One piece of purple cloth, wrought 
^^ with gold, and worked in several compartments with gold^ and set with jewels, such as 
''•there was none like it for richness in the kingdom.'^ (P. 95.) It remained to thedays of 
the historian, the 9th of Henry I. 1109, <' qu« penes nos hactemis reponuntur.'^ (Wbar* 
tqn, ibid.) 

*£ddius, c. xxii. : '^Cujus profunditatem in terra, cum domibus mirifice pojilis lapidibus 
^'-fundatam, et super terram multiplicem domum, columnis variiset porticibus multis suf- 
*^ fultam, mirabilique longUudine et ahitudine murorum ornatam, et variis linearum [linea^ 
'^ rium] anfractibus viarum, aliquando sursum, aliquando deorsum, per cochleas circumda- 
*<. tam.'^ That '^ porticibus," here means underground chapels, 13 plain from the word 
*' sufiultam'^ applied to them, and applied to them equally as to the pillars. Mr. B^tham, 

p. 22, 
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This is a ddinration, we murt feel, that would even accord with any of 
our cathedrals at ppesentf* Bat the author closes his account with a 
declaration of a very extraordinary energy and comprdiensiveness ; " nor 
^' did I ever hear of any other house on this side oftheAIpiiie mountains^ 
*' huilt equal tvith thisX:' Where then are the small churches with 
which Maimesbury has comparatively characterized the Saxon aera of out* 
history ? We see the Saxons erecting some, superior in form and in 
magnitude to any out of Italy, that source of revived grandeur in archi* 
tecture to all Europe. But perhaps, as a Saxon is the describer, he may 
have carried his description beyond the truth ; not from any desire of am- 
plifying, only from the natural wonder of a man accustomed to small 
churches, at a church a little larger, though not very large. To a pigmy 
amid a race of pigmies, the common stature of man might appear gigantic 
tallness. Let us see, therefore, how a Norman describes this very church 
of Hexham ; arid whether then, under the fair glass of truth, it contracts 
into a church a little mare than small. 

. ^* The deepness of the church,*' sayB Richard, the prior of it, about a 
hundred years after the Conquest, '' he [Wilfrid] founded belotv with 
** great labour, in crypts and oratories subterraneous, vrith winding pas* 
^' sages to them § .** But as the author proceeds, " the walls he erected 

''of 

|). 22, renders the words *' variis Hnearum [linearium] anfraclibus," as if they were distinct 
from *' viarum aliquando sursum aliquando deorsum per cochleas circumdalam," in this 
wild way, '^ surrounded with various mouldings and bands curiously wrought ;'' then adds 
thus, ^' and the turnings and windings of the passages,*' &c. He did not understand the 
sentence, he guessed at the meaning, and he missed it totally. 

t W. Fitz-Stephens, inSparke, 86, for Canterbury cathedral : " Cryptaerat prope, in qu4 
** multa, et pleraque tenebrosa, diverticula. Item erat Hi aliud ostium prope, quo per cocleam 
^^ ascenderet ad cameras et testidunes ecclesiae superioris/' 

% EdcGus, c. xxii.: '^ Neque ullam domum aliam citra Alpes noontes, talem sedificatam 
*' exaudivimus/* 

$ Twisden, c. 290 : ^* Profunditatem ipsius ecclesiae criptis et oratoriis suljterraneis, et vU 
-•' arum anfractibus, inferius cum magni industrii fundavit." Mr. Bentham thus wildly 
renders the words : *' The foundations of this church— St. Wilfrid laid deep in the earth, for 
f the crypts and oratories, and the passages leading to them, which were there with great 

a a ^' eecackteis 
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'*' of immense length and height, supported on columns of squared, varied, 
7 well-polished stones, and divided into three «/one»|[.'* . *' The walls 
^: themselves,'* he adds, " with the capitals of those columns by which 
*' the walls were supported, as dso the coved ceiling of the sanctuary, he 
" decorated with histories y statues, and various jigures projecting in sculps 
" turefivm the stone, with the grateful variety of pictures, and with the 
" ivonderful ieauty of colours %.^^ *' He also,'' subjoins the writer, 
*' surrounded the very body of the church, with chapels lateral and sub- 
" terraneous on every side ; which, with wonderful and inexplicable ar- 
" tifice, he separated by walls and spiral stairs above and below *." 

" But 

♦' exactness contrived and huilt under ground.** (P. a2.) For fear of stumbling upon straws, 
the cunning witch flies on her broomstick over them. 

(I Twisden, c. 290 : ^' Parietes autem quadratis et variis et bene polltis columpnis," not 
squared columns, as the words do naturally signify, but, as the words of ELddius before shew, 
of columns of stones squared and polished, <^ sufTultos^ et tribus tabulatis distinctos, im- 
" mensae longitudinis et altitudinis erexit." Yet Mr. Bentham translates thus, p. 22 : 
•' The walls, which were of a great length and raised tb an immense height, and divided into 
•• three several stories or tires, he supported by square and various other kinds,*^ as round, 
angular, triangular, or multangular, ** of well-polished columns,'* 

4|[ Twisden, c. 290 : '^ Ipsos etiam, et capitella columpnarum quibus sustentantur, et ar« 
'^ cum sanctuarii, historiis et imaginibus, et variis caelaturarum figuris ex lapide prominenti- 
'* bus, et picturarum et colorum gratd varietate mirabilique decore, devorayit.'^ 

• Ibid, ibid, : '* Ipsum quoque corpus ecclesiae appcnticiis et porticibus undique cir* 
•^^ cumcinxit ; quae, miro atque inexplicabili artificio, per parietes et cochleas^ inferius et su- 
** perius, distinxit.'* The mention of ** crypts and oratories subterraneous" before, and of 
^ winding passages to them," confirms the interpretation which I have given to the word 
" Porticibus" in Elddius before ; and the use of the very same word here, as uniting with 
*' Appenticiae," 10 express rooms, that «* surrounded the body of the church on every side,'* 
yet were separated from each other by walls and by stairs, by stairs from the rooms above, 
but by walls from each other above and below, doubly confirms it. The word porticus is also 
.in fiede, v».20, for the same object ; but has never yet been understood, I believe, either here 
or there. Mr. Bentham has particularly puzzled himself about it, translating it " Portico,**- 
then proving it to be wiihifi the church, and therefore speaking of '^ the portico or isle.". 
(P. 19, 20.) Yet somuch better calculated to win upon the world, is a plain meaning. than 
a dubious ontj, however erroneous in Itself the former may be, however contradictory in the 
author 5 the last interpretation of a portico into an ailc has been adopted by others, and is. be- 
ginning to circulate as the legitimate, the acknowledged interpretation of it. " There were 
** porticoes or to-faUsy* says Mr. Shaw,, describing the cathedral of Elgin in his History of 

Moray, 
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'^ But in the very stairs and upon them/' the author goes on, *' he 
*^ caused to be made of stone ways of ascent, places of landing, and a va- 
'* riety of windings, some up, some down, yet so artificially, that an in^ 
** numerable multitude of men might be there, and stand all about the 
*' very body of the church, but not be visible to any that were belotv 
^Mnitf." 

'^With 

Moray, p. 277, '^ on each side of the church, eastward from the traverse or cross, which tvene 
*^ eighteen feet broad without the walls " The author then speaks of *' windows in the por» 
^' ticoes," and of windows " above the porticoes. '^'^As to the ^^ appenticise," or lateral 
chapels here, I shall speak to them again in Sect. 4, and iii. i. Yet here let me observe^ 
that they additionally serve, as meaning lateral chapels themselves, to fix the porticoes for tho 
chapth under grouTid i for what Camden, in edit. 1607, has called very properly ^^ crypto- 
^' porticus," as St. Faith's chapel under St. Paul's, p, 306. Thi^ meaning of the word con- 
tinued among us below the Conquest. Thus when the church of Ely was burnt by the Danes ia- 
870, as the historian of Ely tells ws about the year 1109, ^^^^^ of the clergy returned because 
the enemy was gone, '' patched up again the porticoes of the church, and performed divine 
'^ offices in them." Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 602 : ^^Porticus ecclesiac resarcientes, divi-- 
^^ num officium solvebant." But what were these porticoes P The whole church was burnt 
down, *' ecclesia — igne consumpta est,'* and *^ flamma et ferro cunctu consumrmtur." Yet 
let us not rest wholly upon general expressions, so apt in cases of distress to be too big for tKcT 
fact ; but let us estimate the ruins by the repairs. From these all the parts above ground ap^ 
pear to have been left with frightful chasms in the walls, and with little or no, roof over head.. 
The new abbot " ecclesia suae viriliter instabat ; ex parte en\tn lapsa^ velut nova, non sine 
•* grandi labore adimplevit, ac deinde tMis reparatis qu£B fuerant igne consumpta," &c; 
i. 604. The ailes then were still roofless equally with the nave, and, as being extrinsic to the 
nave, must have been more exposed still to the chasms in the walls. The aifc^ therefore 
could not possibly be the porticoes that had been patched up ; the underground chapelsr 
alone could be ; and the chasms in the walls of the ailes weresomaijy^ that the reparation of 
them is denominated a new construction ; '^ templum rursus tedificatum," ibid. ibid. See' 
Mr. Bentham, 70, 74, all erroneous on the point; 

t Twisden, c. 290, -291 : **Iti ipsis vero cochleis, et super ipsas, ascensoriaex lapide, et 
" deambulatoria, et varies viarum anfractus, modo sursum, modo deorsum, arlificiosissime 
" ila machinari fecit; ut innumera hominum multitude ibi existere, et ipsum corpus ecclesiaer 
** circumdare possit, cum a nemine tamen infra in e&.existentium videri queat." Mr.Benlhanv 
translates thus in p. 22: " Within the staircases, and above them, he caused flights of 'steps ^ 
'^ and galleries oi stDne," Mr; Bentham transferring^' ex lapide'* to " deambulatoria,'* so 
reaping over the intermediate " et" with them, and atlat:hing that to ** deambulaioria,'*' 
which is seemingly attached to " ascerisoria" in the original, but in reality belongs to all, as 
all were equally of stone, ''and several passages leading fronj them,** passages leading from' 

-^passages ! 
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*^ With ^ciy great attention and luldresf/* as the writer closes his ac- 
count, ** he also formed very many oratories, very private and very haad^ 
'^ some, above and below, in the very chapek 'subterraneous {and lateral}*, 
^' in which he ordered altars, with their accompaniments, to be placed. 
*^ From this circumstance, ^owje of those oratories even at thk day rear their 
*' heads y like so many towers and bulwarks. — Nor do we dwell on the 
** midtiplied and very curious construction of buildings j which waste and 
'' devastation have demolished; though very numerous foundations are 
«' to this day found there, on every side. For, as ancient histories and 
^* chronicles testify, of the nine minsters over which Wilfrid was a father 
<' and a patron, as also of all the others throughout the whole of England; 
^^ this surpassed all, in judiciousness of disposition, and in fineness tf 
'* fabrication. Finally, no such could then be found on this side qf the 

This 

r^passages \ ^^ both for ascending ao4 descending, to be so artfully dUpoaed, that multitudeg 
^< of people might bt there, and go round the church,'^ a most ridiculous interpretation of 
^^ ipsum corpm ecclesi^e circumdare,'' and one that shew3 the translator caught not a glimpse 
of his author's meanings ^^ without being seen by any onle lehw in the nave,* when th9 
words of the original arcj ^* anemine tamen infra in ea [ecclesii] existentium,'' and mean the 
persons lehw in the church, in the underground chapels of it. '* Multitudes of people^'* 
and especially as the version ought to have been, '^ an iuimmerahU multitude of men^'' could 
stand only where they are esppressly placed, '^ in the body of the church ;" and these, so 
yilaced, could not be seen from the under-croft. But Mr, Bentham has transposed the wholt 
ficene, placed the multitudes in his private passages, and fixed iht few in his nave. He has^ 
indeed, been hurried away into a total misconception of his author's meaning, by never ad- 
verting once to the oratories under the church, and by therefore supposing the stairs down to 
them to be merely those narrow and concealed galleries which are formed high in the walls of 
most of our old minsters^ as^ private passages for the workmen in repairing the loftier parts of 
them. The whole substance, indeed^ of Richard's description of Hexham church, is thus 
condensed by Malmesbury in his account of the old cathedral of London ; ** tanta cript^e laxi* 
^< tas, tanta superioris mdis capacitas^ ut cuilibet poputi tnuUitudini videatur posse sufGcere'* 

I Twisden, c. 291 : '' Oratoria quoqiie quam plurima^ superius et inferius^ secretissima et 
^< pulcherrima, in ipsis porticibus" {and^ as the wor<^s *^ superius et inferius'^ before shew 
ahould be added, et app^tkiisj, ^' cum maximft diligentia. et cautelA conatituit 3 in qui- 
^* bus altaria— cum eorum apparatibttS''^prseparari fecit* Unde etiam^ usque hodie, quae- 
^ dam illorum ut turr^s et propugnacula snpereminent. MultipUcem et curioaissimam aedt- 

^' ficiorum 
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Tb» delineation b uncommonly fvll, uncommonly precise ;^ and re- 
minds us strongly in the subterraneous crypts with oratories in them> of 
our late cathedral of St. Paul's, with Jesus chapel and St. Faith's church 
in " the crowds" under it§; or of our present cathedral of Canterbury, 
with its '* under-croft/* and Walloon church below. The Saxons, we 
$ee, very eaily built churches upon the models^ on which the finest of our 
cathedrals have been sin« built. Even the very appellation ot cryptr 
from which the names of under-crof^ and crowds are by an anglicized 
pronunciation derived, was familiar to the Saxons ; as is evident froiii the* 
retention of the name in those disguised forms amongst us, from the use 
Qi it by the historian of Hexham before, so soon after the Conquest, and 
from thevery declaration of the historian of Ramsey, that king Canute 
built a nunnery in Ramsey isle, and '^ the crjf^^, which had beenfbrmed 

<^ ilcionim struchi^m, qasr vastatio et vastitas delevif, sttpersedcmu^-j ^^^ tameix funda-j 
^'menta plurima adhuc ibi passim reperiantur. Sicut enim antique historise et chronica ter- 
^' tantuv inter ix. xnonasteria quibus pracdictus praesul pater et patronus praeerat, et inter' 
*' omnia alia totius Angtise, artificiosa compositione et eximi4 pulchritudiae hoc praecellebat;- 
^ denique, citra Alpes nullum tale tunc temporis reperiri poterat." Mr. Bentham renders 
the words thu8> p. 22, 23 : *^ Moreover, in the several divisions of the pofdccfes orisie^y botlf* 
^^ above and below, he erected many,'' &c. What are the '^ divisions'' of an <^ isle" in' a 
chuKib, either ** above" or " below ? " They seem to be the fortuitous creations of a dash- 
ing chaos in the mind. So thoroughly, indeed, was this writer in a cb^os of intellect, as to - 
the import and tendency of these descriptions, that was an architect to build, supposing any 
could build, this church anew upon his description, the original architect could not possibly 
recognise his own in it ; and thewhole would appear to Mr. Bentham himself, even to all the 
world, a mass of parts without relation to each other, a mere mockery of buildings avery Babel 
of confusion. 

§ Stowe^s London, 354,. 355 : '^ Under the quire of Paul's is a large chappell, first dedi^ 
** cated to the name of Jesuy — confirmed the 37. of Hen. VI. as appeareth- by his patent 
^* thereof, dated at Crawdowne — .'!, In this patent the chapel is said to be '* in a placft 
<^ called the Crowds of the cathedral! church of Paul's in London ;'^ and a gpild to be be- • 
longing to it, *' which hath continued long time peaceably till now of late." But " at the 
<( west end of this Jesus chappell, under the quire of Paul's^ also was and is a parish-church 
<« of St. Faith, commonly called St. Faith under Paul's^ which served (as still it doth) for the 
<< stationers and others, dwelling in Paul's churchyard, Patcr-noster-row, and the places- 
<^ neere adjxxyning. The said chappell of Jesus being suppressed in the reigne of Edw. the VL,. 
'' the parishioners of St. Faith's church were removed into the same,. as a place more suf- 
^^ ficient fur Jargeneas aiul ligbtsonmesse, in the yeere 1551 ; and so it remaineth." 

5 ''under 
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*' under the great altar of the church itself, remains undeiholished to this 
•' day in our cemeterjr, an index and a witness of the building || /' 

Nor does the church of Hexham appear to have been the only one of 
grandeur and elegance among the Saxons. We have already seen it was 
not. We even see here, that Wilfrid, the prior and builder of this, had 
equally other minsters, '* over which he was a father and a patron," and 
on which also he employed his magnificence or taste. We likewise see, 
thiat there were many other minsters in England then, as w-ell as these, 
which might pretend to raise their heads in some degree of competition 
with it, though they could not be allowed to rival it. And we have 
finally that high-toned declaration repeated again in our ears, which 
says, *^ no such [church] could {hen be found on this side of the Alps/' 
So little do we find the fame of our Saxon minster contracted, by passing 
from Saxon into Norman bands, that it seems rather to be enlarged by 
the Norman, beyond the dimensions given it by the Saxon ! 

I might additionally notice the Saxon minsters of York, of Rippon 
again, of Thorney, and of Malmesburj; all as described by that very histo- 
rian, who has insinuated rather than asserted the churches of the Saxons 
to be small ; and who plainly means no more, we now see, than that they 
were generally enlarged by the Normans *. I have thus produced enough 

for 

I Gale, 1.-437 • *' Crypta, quae subtus majus ipsius ecclesiae altare fuerat, ejusdem adificii . 
^ testis et index, in coemiterio nostro hodieque indemnis perdurat." 

* Maloiesbury, f. 148 : " Basilica, quondam ab Edwino rege monitu Beati Paulini in JEAo- 
^^ raco facta, tecto vacabat ; parietes semiruti, et ruinam pleiiam minantes, solis nidis avium 
^^'serviebant. Pro indignitate rei pontifex intcrno dolore commoius, materiam solidavit, cul- 
^ men levavit, levatum plumbeis laminis ab injuria procellarum munivit," &c. ** Sensit et 
" Ripis industriam antistitis ; xdificata ibi a fundamentis ecclesia, mirofomicum infiexUy la- 
^^ pidum talulatUy porticuum anfraciti.** F. 168 : *^ Quid dicetur de aedificiorum decore," 
at Thorney y *' quae solum mirabile, quantum inter illas paludes solidum, inconcussis Jvnda- 
** mentis sustinet P*' Gale, i. 349: *^ Fecit ergo ecclesiam [Adhelmus]'* at Mahneshnry, 
** eiaemque alteram contiguam— ', cujus nos vestigia vidimus 5 nam lata majoris ecclesiae fabri - 
^ ca, Celebris et iUihata, nostro quoque perstitit aevo, vincens decore et magnitudine quicquid 
'^ usquam ecclesiarum antiquUus factum viselatur in Jnglii. Ad hoc ergo templum exqui- 
'* sitius aedificandum, post lapideum tahulatum,'' a roof of stone, as in " lapidum tabulatu'* 

at 
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for the satisfaction of my reader, and for the piirposee of my under- 
taking. I shall therefore cite only the attestation of this historian him<* 
self, to tMa very minster of Hexham, this queen of all the minsters in 
England, c^en of all on this side of the Alps, for judiciousness of dispo- 
sition, and for fineness of fabrication. Even he speaks of it in these mag- 
nificent terms: " These," he cries, *' the buildings raised tvith a threaten-^ 
^' ing height x>f walls , aiid carried round by divers w^inding passages along 
^^ spiral stairs, it is woiiderful how elegant he made : doing much, indeed^ 
^^ under the direction of his own ta^te, but much also under the control 
^^ of workmen, whom the hope of his munificence attracted to him from 
*' Rome. A report was then popular and very loud, which has even 
** made its way into the page of history, that there was no such building 
^^ any where onihts side of the Alps. At present, those who come from 
^^ Rome alj;.£G£ th^ same ; so that such as behold the fabric at Hex^ 
^^ ham, COULD swjsar thet had the Roman ambition op akchitec^ 
^^ TtntE iMAGEn OUT BEFORE THEIR EYES. So much elegance is left upon 
" the face of the buildings, after all the numerous injuries of time and 

«war*!" ' ♦ 

Thu4 

alRippoQ before; ^' me uUd parsiniimii mmpturum Isumpitmm], aggerebatur copia ligno* 
*irum," 8cc. i 

* Malmesbury, f. 155: " Ibi acdificia minaci altitudine mororum eiecta^ et diversis an* 
^^ fractibus per cochleas circunducta, mirabile quantum expolivit, arbitratu quidem multa 
^* [a^ens] proprio, aed et cflBBientartaram, quos ex Romft 8pe8 munificentise attraxerat, ma* 
*^ gisterio. Ferebaturque tunc in populo celebre, scriptisque etiam est inditum, nusquam 
^* citra Alpes tale esse sdificium. Nunc qui Rom& veniunt idem allegant, ut, qut Hangus* 
*' taldensem fabricam vident^ ambitioncm Romanam se [sibi] imagbari jurent. AdeOxtot 
'^ tempoTum et belloram injucisi venustatem ledifictis non tulere/' This church remains in 
part to the present day ; and the crypt under it was accidentally ^liscovered in 1736. ^' The 
'^ cathedral,'' says Dr«Stnkdey concerning this church, *' is a large, lofty structure in the 
<< chancel ; but the body or west end, and the two towers, are entirely demolished : it was 
^^ collegiate; a great building, called the College [still remains]. Between it and the 
<^ church are [rather] cloisters, now a garden.— Here has been much old-fashioned painting 
'^ upon wainscot and stucco, of bishops, saints, kings, and queens ; but, to the loss of liis* 
'^tory, defaced. This town was undoubtedly Roman.— On the site of the cathedral once 
^' stood a Roman temple. Diggii^ for a foundation of a buttress to be built on the west 
<' side of the steeple,'' and consequently within the old body of the church, ^< they opened a 
^* vault,'* the head of one of the spiral staircases, << which descends under the church," the 

V0]»4 1. B chancer 
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Thus is that very historian himself in full unison with Richard and 
with Eddius/ in his praises of this Saxon church for elqgance and for 
grandeur : thus does he particularly harmonize with both, in that deep 
bass of panegyric, the exaltation of it above all the churches out of 
Italy *. SECTION 

chancel of it, *' to a subterraneous oratory/* the crypt, originally divided into many oratories* 
" This place was built out of the ruins of the temple* Over the inward entrance to the 
*^ vault,'* the doorway from the landing to the stairs, •* is laid flat a fine Roman inscription ; 
*^ the report of which led us down thither, though the passage to it was as bad," as low and 
narrow, *' as that of Poole's Hole, Derbyshire. — Over the next door, Uwer doum^" the 
doorway opening from the stairs into the crypt, *^ a large stone is set perpeadicular, and half 
'• of it cut away, in nature of an arch—. Upon the walls of the crypt, we saw^any Soman 
'^ fragments of mouldings, and carved work, with bits of fluted and cabled pilasters. In 
" searching about the oratory," the crypt, that nest of oratories, " we found a very fine 
'^ altar, almost entire, laid sideways into the very foundation. — This church is a very vene^ 
<' rahle and n/olle Saxon structure^ and may swerve for a spedim^ of' the manner of raising 
*^ those fabrics at that time of day." (Itin.- Curios, ii. 62>^3.) See also, Horsley, 947^ 
for this crypt. Infinitely false, thecefore, is that assertion qf Somner's, in his account of 
Canterbury, i« 86 ;. Battely's edition : '^ Before the Normans' alivenl, most of our monas- 
'^ teries and church -buildings were of u/ooJ,— and — ^upon the Norman conquest— gave 
<' place to stone-buildings raised upon arches, a form of structure introduced by that 
^ nation.'* This appears so extravagantly wild and ridiculous, after what I have pmvcd it» 
the text, that he who once denied all power of movement in man, or he who now argues his 
«oul to be merely material, can hardly be more so. Yet the materiality of man's aoul has 
been argued, and the power of movement in his body has been^denied by Mr. Warton, in 
liis short but much admired digression upon Gothic architecture, and in ttiis popr eebo of 
Somner's voice of foH)\ ^< The Normans, at the Conquest,'' ^ he cries, ^^ introduced arts 
*' and civility y' as aliens to the isk; " the churches, before this, were of timber , or other^ 
'^ wise of very mean construetion/' (n. 185, 186.) That Somner should so write, is to be 
pardoned; ye^tbat 3 Warton should, is unpardonable. The critic, therefore, may ex» 
claim with Casar, <^ £t tu. Brute?'' But authors, Hke conspirators,. at times, draw in one 
another to the violation of all justness*, and to a confederacy against all right. 

* The Saxobs were even so far refined, as* actually to have vinbyards among them. A 
coutcoversy, indeed, was carried on a few year» ago,beween two members of the Antiqua- 
rian Society, concerning the existence or non-existence of vineyards formeriy in£ngland.. 
One of these gentlemen, Mr. Pegge, produced a multiplicity of proofs in favour of their ex* 
istence^ the only proofs that could be produced for an ancient incident, extracts lirom his- 
torical or other records, remains of names ; and rrfks of traditions.. (Arch; k 319, 332^ 
ii>' 539 ^^O 'The other gentleman, Mr. Barrington, opposed this host of evidences, prin- 
cipally by shewing, what every one knew before, that it might possibly be alia host of mis^ 

taJm^ 
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SECTION IT. 

t 

1 ' 4 

Many' of the Saxon churches then were large aud ample, raised 
upon fine models of architecture, supported by fine rows of pillars, ana 
rearing their heads on high. But let me now apply the conviction that 
We have gained of this, to the elucidation of the history of our Cornish 
cathedral. This is also a Saxon church; but in apart that I have not 
yet described: and I now proceed to prove it Saxorif . 

Parallel 

iakes, because the word wine has been applied to cyder^ to paead^ or to perry (Arch. lii. 67, 
95); and, as he might, with equal propriety, have urged, to malt liquor loo, the mvo» x^iOtwy, or 
barley- wine of some writers 3 and even, as good housewives could have told him, to the very 
fruits of the garden, the very flowers of the field, or the very sap of the trees. Yet neither of 
these authors found any evidence for the existence of vineyards among the Saxons; and the 
latter of them actually alleged the want of any Saxon term for the grape, as an argument 
against its Saxon cultivation (iii. 89) ; but the allegation is wholly untrue, the Saxons really 
having the Saxon terms, ^n, for wine; /f^n-icria»j for grapes; /f^7i<cm, for a tavern ; 
with tVin-hritta^ for a tavern-keeper, &c. &c« Yet, to sweep away all this dust of sophis- 
try from the fane of reasoning, and to exhibit the truth in its iull fairness of demonstration, 
let me here produce a facty a Saxon fact, and produce it from the best of all historical autho* 
rities. In the Danish part of the Saxon period, says he who wrote so early as 1 120, concern- 
ing his own monastery of Mailmesburj', *' eodem tempore venit ad locum quidam mona- 
*' chus GsLACits, nomine Constantinus; — hie primus autor vine-« fuit ;*' not of vine- 
yards in general among the Saxons, but of that in particular at this monastery ; '^ quae, in 
** colle monasterio ad aquiloneni vicino sita, plures duravit annos — : festorum dierum 
" in orationibus consumebat fcrias, coetcrorum in vinEjK opere totas cqnsumebat 
*' HORAs." (Gale, i. 370, Malmesbury.) Here the Grsecian birth of the monk, and his 
own working in the \ineyard, prove it to have been a real one; the continuance of it for 
several years, shews it to have been cultivated when the Grsecian was dead : and the easy 
mode in Malmesbury of noticing the whole, proves vineyards in general, real or genuine 
vineyards, to be familiar when he wrote, both to himself and to his expected readers; fami- 
liar to the Normans now, familiar to the Saxons before ihem : such virtue is there in this 
short passage ! 

t Mr. Bentham, who has magnified the difference of size in the Saxon and Norman 
churches, beyond all proportion, gives this as his grand reason: that ^* the Saxon churches 
'* were — frequently begun and finished in^t'^ or six years, or less time" (p. 33); while the 

R a Normans, 
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Parallel with the part that I have described, but longer at the western 
end, and very much longer once at the eastern, is the present nave* 
Nor let us, with the sensitiveness of a half-taught antiquary, shrink back 
at the production of the word nave, for a part of a church of the Saxons*. 
It, and its cor-relative term ailes, were applied by the very. Saxons, and 
even by the very Romans, themselves. Thus the historian of Ramsey 
speaks of the abbot and monks there, " on St. MichaelVday, perform- 
*' ing the evening service, and, according to the custom derived from an^ 
" tiquity, proceeding into the nave of the church to their station beforr 
<' the cross $/* The church, also, erected by Lanfranc, at Canterbuiy,. 
tafter the Conquest, is described by Gervase, the historian of the cathe- 
dral, as having " the body of the church divided from its sides, which 
♦' are called cice^^ ailes, or wings §. But let us mount up at once to> 
the Romans, whose alphabet formed nearly the whole of the eccle- 
siastical language of westan Europe, and from whom, therefore, both 
these appella^tions are apparently deduced. The first church of Canter- 
bury, says Eadmer, ^^ was the work of the Romans, as is testified in the 
** history of Bede; and was in one part formed upon the model of the 
^ church of the blessed prince of the apostles, Peter," at Rom«.— " To 
^^ these altar^ was an ascent of some steps from the quire of the fingers,. 

Normans, he adds, <^ laid out therr iivhoTe design at first, scarcely (we may imagine) with a 
*^ view of ever living tose^ it completed in their lifetime,*' but ^^ carried" it ** on as far as 
«^ they were able, and then left'* it ^* to their successors to be completed/* (?• 33, 34.) Yet, 
to. shew how arbitrary the assumption, and how false the assertion is, the very cathedral of 
Canterbury, rebuilt by Lanfranc, one, surely, of ^the pre-eminent constructions made by 
the Normans, was finished \ hot by bis snccessors, but by himself; not by himself, through 
a ]ong life of forty or thirty years, but in little more than the short compass only of sevens. 
•* jEdificavit et curiam sibi," says Eadmer, his cotemporary, p. 8, Seldeo, " ecchsiam^ 
•^ praeterca, quam spatio septem amwrum a fundamentis ferme Mean perfeetam reddidit.** 
Malmesbury praises him accordingly, for the very quick dispatch which he made in the 
work : '' ille, deturbatis veteribus fundamentis, suscitavit in ampliorem statum omnia; 
^* ignores majore pulchritudine, an velocitate^ auxit enim bons^ voluntatis gloriam celeritatis 
*' industria'* (f. 118, misprinted for 122). 

X Gale, i. 451 : ** In die — Sancti Michaelis, fratribus vcspertinam syntaxim celebvantl- 
<< busy ety Juxta consuetudinem antiquitus usitatam, ad stationem ante crncem in navem 
'* ccclesiae procedentibus.*' 

$ Twisden^ c. 1294 : << Corpus ecclesiae a suis lateribus quae al» vocantur ilividebat.** 

'^ which 
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•♦which— was built below like that at St. Peter's.'^ He also notices 
♦' the nave*' or '' hall of the churdh/* and '* the ailes"' of it ^. So early 
were ailes and a nave introduced into our'greater churches, even by tl» 
Romans themselves ; so invariably did they continue there, through the 
period of the Saxons ; ' and so historically do we account too for the Ro- 
man appellations of nave^and of ailes still remaining among us I 

But the nave at 9t. Germasn^s originally went oh, as the nave of all our 
greater churches went, and as the nave of the Roman church at Canter- 
bury went also> into a qotre or chancel, as now called, a presbytery, bs 
called by the describer of the Canterbury church, or a sanctuary, as called' 
by the historian 6f Hexham ; names, all derived equally with those, and' 
with this the finest part of our greater churehes generally, from t^e lan- 
guage, the modes, and the architecture of the Romans *. The chan- 
cel at St. German's, however, now survives- only in the memory of tra- 
ditioti, and in one or two incidental notices of history. " A great part of* 
this " chauucel," notes Carew, **^anno 1592 fel suddenly do wne upon a 
** Friday, very shortly after publicke service was ended** in it, public 
service being then kept up in the church, upon a Friday as well as a Sun- 
day, being kept up,, as it had probably been before the Reformation, with- 
in the chancel particularly, and, as instantly appears, being numerously 
attended by the people there; ^* which heavenly favour of so little respite 
^ saved many persons' lives,, with whom immediately before it had been* 

% Twi8deD,.c* r29r, 1292 : *< Erat — ipsa ecclesia— ,.sicut in historiis Basda testatur> Rb- 
^ manorum opere facta ; et, ex^ quftdam parte, ad imitationem ecclesiae beati apostolorum 
** principit^ Petri.-— Adhttc altaria nonnullis gradibus ascendebatur a ohoro cantorum-— . 
^ Sobtua erair ad instar oonfessionis Sancti Petri fabricata."* He then speaks' also of 
^ aulseipsius,'' called ^' aula ecclesiae" just before, caUed ''^ayis'^ by^ Gervase concerning 
the very same chur4:h in c. 1290, and again called by Gervase ** navis vel aula ecc1esi»/^ ix> 
c. 1093. fea c. 1292, Eadmer mentions ♦* ecclesiw alas>" in the very same church. 

* Twisden, *c. 290^ <* Arcum sanctuarii/' for Hexham church. C. 1291, Eadmer: 
'* Majori altari, quod in oriental! presbyterii parte parieti contigaum*— erat.'* €• 1289- 
M91 : ** Chorus — ille gloriosus,^' was consumed by fire iri n74« Tlie monks therefore re- 
moved th€ bodies of Dunstan and Elpbeg^ in their ccffins^^*- de cboro extraxerunt/' and* 
'^ posuerunt in navi. ■' 

5. ['stuffed:' 
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^' stuffed f /* Su(*h an incident, comiqg so near to the times of refonpa* 
tion, could not be occasioned by the principle, to which it has been 
hitherto referred ; a neglect in the new possessors of the adjoining priorj, 
in the new patrons of the church, or in the new clergyman nominated to 
the church itself $. It .musthave been the result, either pf some sinking 
in the foundations, or some over-»pressure in the rocrfl It was seemingly 
of the latter, as the consequences of the fall were removed by a repara- 
tipn immediately ; as *' the devout charges of the pftrishioners,"' adds 
Carew, ••*. quickly repayred this ruine§/' But it was .actually of the 
former, asthp removal was only for the present, and the: operative cause 
of all went on to repeat the injury, till it has terminated in the demalition 
of th^ whole chancel. The ground of the church and churchyard is not- 
very dry in general.; but at the south-eastern angle of the nave without, 
at the very point qf union between the nave and the chancel, it is peculi- 
arly wet, a large drain, ^remaining there at present, a certain evidence of 
the Jpng-preyaijing moisture in the soil.. This drain falls into a sewer of 
tbe house, at the eastern end of the latter : but it is so large in itself and 
90 oldiin its. existence, .that the common people of the town consider it m 

,t Carew, 109. 

X Willis'sNotitiaParliamentaria, 1716, 11.150, 151: ^^Atthc dissdlution," — otherparta 
of the church, and the chancel, have been suffered " to go to ruin, insomuch that great part of 
^ the latter falling down," 8cc, Mr. Willis's account of this church is the more to be <Ie- 
pended upon, as he personally visited it, as he was a near relation to the Eiiots at it, and asjie 
continued for some time inspecting it. But his account is not inserted in the later editions 
of his Notitia, to the puzzling and perplexing of all who do not know that he deserted his 
.original plan, and formed a new one. ** If it be inquired,'' he says in his preface to that 
contracted edition which he published in 1750, ^' why I do not proceed in (he same method 
^* that I took in my two first volumes of my Notitia Parliamentaria ; the great expense it hath 
^* already created me, and may farther occasion, beyond my present ability' to bear, will be a 
" sufficient, as it Is really a true, a()ology. Ft is not easy to conceive tlie expenses, pains, 
^* and trouble, attending searches of this nature; and T wish I could as well continue to sup« 
*' port thai expense, as I have been hitherto free in giving my time and trouble to 'the public." 
(P. X.) This apology is unhappily too ^* sufficient, *• and that it is ** true " reflects disgrace 
upon ** the public." Mr. Willis was therefore compelled to check these useful excursions 
\yi his Jnture progress. He even cut olf thdse in the past, and threw them into a distinct 
publication, a History of Abbies, in two Voluriies octavo, 1719. 

§ Carew, 109. 

a subter- 
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a subterraneous road for the bishop from his palace to his church. Several 
yards higher up in the hill, and nearer to the road from the town, are 
softie springs, which are now drawn down by pipes across the site of the 
chancel, and fdrnish the principal supplies of water to the hdiise. This 
humidity, predominating* at that particular end of the church, accounts 
decisively for the faH of the chancel ; while the coseval nave still stands 
from the greater dryness of its site, but standi (as I shall soon notice par- 
ticularly) leaning upon one side ; and the south aile continues all erect, 
in defiance of its greater antiquity. ITie nave leans to the north, the 
chancel therefore leaned pi^obably the, same way, and the sotith aile is 
ptevented from so leaning by having the nave upon that side; The fell 
too was principally where the draiii now is, and vvhere I suppose the 
springs to have soaked into the ground ; the middle part <rf* the chancel 
rearing^up its walls so lofty and so sound, vvithin these ftw years,' as to 
carry a roof of slate and to be used— for a brewhouse ; while the parts 
more remote from and the parts nearer to the nave resjpectivfely, shewed 
only some ragged remains of a wall on each side. All were wildly over- 
grown with ivy, that sure signature of the "'chida-senectus'*'^ of antiquity 
in buildings. But all were levelled to the grtUnd} and thttr very founda- 
tions dug up, when the whole ground adjoining-to the ch?urch upon three 
sides, was laid not long since intoa kind^of lawn. Not onetraceof it 
appears at present, and a smooth coat of, grass covers all the site of that 
chdncd, which measured while it stood-, aboiit fifty *five feet in length and 
tw^enty-four in breadth [[ . 

Yet it was luckily visited by LeFand* more than forty years before its 
first fall, though not (as his words seem in sound to import) even before 
the dissolution 'of the priory adjoining. In " a towne cawled S. Ger- 
** mayns/* he tells us, "---is'i?ow a priori 'of blakychanons,'^ meaning 
not the priory itself but the priory church, as the words immediately fol- 
lowing shew us ; " and a paroche chirche 3^72 the body t>fthe same,''' as I 
shall soon remark to be aettially the case* with the churcli *. *^ Beside 

H Willis, 151: • ' • . 

• So in Leland's Itin. ii. 75, concerning Bodmin, ^' I saw no tumbcs in the priory 
f [chufch] very notable, but Thomas Vivianes '^ still remaining in the church* 

'' the 
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<^ the hye altare of the same priory [church]^ on the ryght hand^ ts a 

*' TUMBE YN THE WALLE^ with AN IMAGE OF A BISHOP, and OYER THE 

'' TT7MBE A XI. BISHOPS. FATNTED with their NAM£» and VERSES, as token 
^* of so many bishops Jnricd tJiere, or that ther had beene so many bishappes 
^\ ^f CornwaUe that bad theyr secte [seate] theer'\'^ This fact fixes the 
date of the chancel, and shews it to have been built with its nave, before 
the see was removed* from St German*s, and consequently (as I shall 
point out hereafler) before the Saxo4 empire had fallen X . The nave and 
chancel, therefore, were built by the Saxons. The nave accordingly ex- 
hibits two or three features plainly Saxon in its aspect; the piUars beifig 
massy, and the roof lofty. The whoJe too is a hundred and two feet 
in length within the walls § ; and at the eastern end without, on tlie 
southern side, it has a seam of sepai:ation between it and the south aile ; 
which proves to our very senses, the posterior erection of that to this. 

Within a little to tlfe west of the present altar, where the screen be- 
tween the n$ive and the chancel must once have ranged across the church, 
^nd;in the north wall oi the nave, is a low opening for a doorway, just co« 
yered by the woed-work in the baJc pew, and giving admission up a spiral 
staircase on the other side. This is comprized within a rounded, yet an* 
gular, projection (^ stone in the north aile, still mounts up within it as 
high as the top ^ a thick lodging in the wall on the southern side, and has 
its head-stone of an entrance into a gallery once there about five feet 
above the led^ng. There tradition faintly reports an organ to have for«* 
merly :Sto6d. So at Padstow church in this county, which is not Saxon 
indeed, being rebuilt assuredly when its superior church of Bodmin was, 
as constructed in the same length and loftiness a little abated, is a ceiling 
very handsome in itself, laid out in pannels of wood, and tufled with gilt 
knots at the angles, over that interval between the nave and the chancel, 
which was filled (as tradition says) with an organ-loft, and stUl shews in 
the north aile a doorway up to it. Nor were organs unknown in the 
superior churches of the Saxons. " Dunstan,** says Malmesbujy, '^ in 

t Leland*3 Itin. vii« i2a« See also my vi« 4f and vti. I, hereafter. 
X See my vii. f , 
J Willis, 151, 

« the 
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*' the munificcncteof his apirit to many places^ loved frequently to make 
V presents of such things as were then objects of high marvellousn'ess in 
^^ Ei^land, and displayed at once the taste with the dignity of the pre- 
** senter. Amongst these he gave" to the church of Malmesbury *^an 
*^ OROAN^ in which, through pipes of bn(S8 formed upon musical pro^ 
^* portions, 

<^ The belbws breathe the loog^coDected wmds* 
^^ 7%ere he imprinted the following distich on the brazen pipes : 

^< ly Duxutan, gire ihif organ to the fane ; 

f' May he, who robs it, ne'er to heat *n atuia* 1 ** 

Organs thus mount up in England, as high as the reign of Edgar. On hit 
death, adds the History of Ramsey, *^ all England was disturbed, the quire 
** ti£ inonks was turned to mourning, the organ to the voice of lamen^ 
*' tera^y In the reign of Ethelred his successor, a benefactor gave 
*' thirty pounds** to Ramsey " for fabricating organ-breeds of copper^ 
*^ which were fixed into their holes within their nest in a thick row, 
^* above one of the spiral stairs ; wiere played on fcsttvfll days with the 
** strong breath of bellows, and uttered a most sweet melody, with a far- 
^* resounding clangor J/' Even as early as about the year C8o we see 
cigans 50 familiarly knoivn to the Saxons, that a Mercian earl thus 

^ Gale, i. 366 : ^^ Ideo in muUis loco [locis] munificus, quae tunc in Anglii magni mira« 
'^ coli essent, decusque et ingenium conferentis ostenderent, ofierre crebro; inter qu»,«>« 
^' organs, ubi per lereas fistulas, musicis menturis elaboratas, 

^ Dudum concq)tas follis vomit anxius auras, 
^ Ibi hoc distichon laminis aereis impressit : 

^ Organa do sancto pnesul Dunstanus Adhelmo;. 

<^ Perdat Idc aeternmn, qui vult hbc toUeie, regnum ! ** 

Puastan eveymade two ine organs with bis own hand; «^ fecit oigaBS^UopfflMapoa.^ 
(Gile, t, 324^) 

t Gale, 1.412 : ^^ Tot&«-AngIift~perturbatft, cum verteretur in luctum chorus monsi- 
<( Chorum, organa. in vocem flentium.*' An allusion is made to Job, xxx. 31 } but a reference 
is plainly kept up to objects before the eye. 

X Gale, i. 400 : ^^ Triginta— libras ad fabricandos cupreos organorum calamos erogavit^ 
'^ qui in ad?eo suo -super linam coclearum denso ordine feraminibua insidentes, et diebus 
<< festU follium spiraoiento foriiore pubati,' praeduloem mdodiam et claogorem lon^iU re- 
^ sonantem ediderunt/' 

roL. I. « alludes' 
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alludes to them in his description of those joys of futurity, to which the 
tinyitiated soul of man naturally leans forward with rapture ; *' as life 
** carnally slides away to ruin, we should hasten with all our speed to the 
** pleasant fields of unspeakable joy, where the angelic organ of jubilee 
•* hymnings — is taken deeply in by the ears of the blessed * /• Butj in the 
reign of Edgar, we see such a double kind of organ at Winchester cathe- 
dral, as England cannot equal even at present ; this gigantic instrument 
having twelve bellows in one row above, saxd fourteen in another below, 
these alternately blowing with vast power, and requiring seventy stout 
men to manage themf • From the description of both the organs at 
Ramsey, from the seeming intimation of '^ such things** being then 
f* olgects of high marvellousness in England,*' and from the express 
declaration that oneof them was ^' played on festival days;** we might 
infer, that oigans^were very rare and uncommon then, even in our supe- 
rior churches. But when we mark the historian of Ramsey^r describing 
the general grief of England for the death of Edgar^ by the quires of our 
minsteT'-monks bdng turned to sorrow, and the organs to tones of lament- 

' * Gale, i. 545 : '^ Quia ipsa ramoia camalifer dilabitur, summopere ftstinandum est ad 
*' amoena indicibUb hBtius arva, ubi angelica bymnidicc jubilationis orgaoar— auribus fell- 
<( cium hauriuntur.'' 

t JLeland's Coll. i. 25a : << Ex Ep'utoli Wolstani Mooacbi, Pmcentom Ventaiue Ecclenai^ 
^ ad d£lphegum Episcopum Ventanum/' 

** ^Taiia et auxistis hie ofgana^qualia, nusquaai 

^ CemuBtur^ gemino constabilita tono. 
^ Bisscni svprik socnntur in ordioe fbllet, 

^ Inferiibque jacent quattuor alque decern* 
^ Hatibus aiternis spincuk imxima redduol^ 

^ Qgo* agiunt Talidl septuaginta rin\" 

^tbis poetical epiatlie appears from two lines subjoined to have been written as early as the 
feign of Etbehed, the second son of Edgar^ wha succeeded hia fioher in the thionc three 
years after the father's deadi t 

^ < Regis Ethelrcdi Tini eemente nKkTctC^ 
^ In regnr sdio qui snperest hodie'.'* 

This wonderfiiT organ, I believe, is not noticed ^ any othei witter } ytt I suppose it to have 
remeined till the grand rebeliioD^ wJmb^ the lebel sc^diers art kaowa to have destwy^ the 
oigan of this cathedral.. 

ation; 
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ation; when we see organs alluded to two or three ages before, as 
making a part of the choral harmony of Heaven ; and when we behold 
such a prodigy of an organ at Winchester, in the days of Edgar ; we find 
them considered as equally a part of our minster-service with the quire 
itself, as fequally a part then and now, as even constructed at times upon a 
scale of magnificence, to which we can only look up with astonishment, 
and in which we see even the mighty oi^an of Ulm in Germany, that, 
portentous construction of modem times, shrink up into insignificanc!e. 
before this organ of Winchester, ashamed to boast any longer its sia:tem 
pairs of bellows against twenty-six. 

Nor let an obstacle occur to our progress in conviction, from the ap*: 
peaiance of the wall, the doorway to the stairs, and the opening above 
them into the organ-loft at our cathedral. The wall, indeed, is so thick 
as to cover in part the very capital of the pillar immediately on the west ; 
and therefore appears to have been formed, posterior to the plan drawn 
for the building, even during the very moments of erecting the wall^ in 
order to admit the making of a doorway through it. The stairs too, 
which, in the mode pmctised at most of our greater churches, should have 
winded up the inside of one of the pillars, push out in an awkward pro- 
tuberance into the aile : and the square doorways, that are now universal 
among U9, very extraordinarily make their appearance here ; the door- 
way thi^ough the wall beiiig absolutely square in the head, and the door 
at the top of the stairs being nearly so. Yet the whole is still Saxon. The 
lowness of the doorway through the wall shews it to be very ancient, as 
the ground can have risen so high merely from continued ages of burying 
there! The fondness for oigans too, so peculiarly evidenced by the 
Saxons above, carries us of course to the. constructors of the nave and 
aile, for the erectors of an organ-loft in them. The stairs, indeed, were 
not winded in a spire within a hollow pillar, because of the danger pro- 
bably that might result to the whole building from such a pillar, upon 
ground that I shall soon shew to be swampy all along this side of it For 
the same reason probably, all idea of an organ-loft Was resigned when the 
nave was planned; and yet was admitted again, when the nave was fabri- 
cated here. The only mode then remaining for the purpose, was what 

s 2 we 
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we see to have been actually practised^ to build here a solid wall of great 
thickness for the support of an organ-loft, to leave an opening in the wall 
for a doorway, and to pjish out a staircase upon the other side. The pil- 
lars on the west having been previously settled in their places, the thick 
wall necessarily came advancing forward, encroached upon the aide of 
the nearest pillar, and usurped on the very capital of it Nor will the 
^squareness of the two doorways avail in impeaching their pretensions to 
a Saxon origin. Such doorways are not so modem as is popularljr 
imagined. 

We find one very early in England, the door into the cathedral of Ely 
at the west end of the cloister, where the sweep of the round arch is 
filled up with stones carved into figures, and the whole terminates in a 
right line below, supported by two heads for brackets, as well as by the 
Ulterior pillar of the doorway *. 

We even find another in that conventual church of Ely, which was 
founded so early as 078, and repaired so early as Q70 ; the northern door 
there being a round arch again, filled up again with stone, though without 
any carving of figures upon it, and the supplement again resting in a 
right line, upon the interior part of the wall, as well as upon two 
brackets f. One great use of the square head in a door, therefore, ap-^ 
pears to have been for filling up the coneave of the arch ; but to have 
been introduced among us in this form before the Conquest, and to have 
been continued in this form through all ages since ;, to have been con«» 
tinued for doors of less significance, the northern or the southern side 
door, or perhaps some petty doorway within, while the arch itself was 
Tctaxned in its full compass and orbit of grandeur^ for the great or western 
door at the end :t^. 

Yet 

* Bentham, 35, plate vii. * 

t Ibid. 29, plate ▼. See also p. 54 and 74. 

X Arch, vi. 246, refers us to *^ the door of an old Saxon tower of a church at Lincoln,*' 
^hicb is a round arch filled up and made square. ** There is also,** adds 247, ** a remark- 
'< able specimen of this kind,-— even of an imitation of a species of flat transome stone across 
«< the lover part of an arch, preserved in the enriched portd of Barfreiton church in Kent/* 

. See 
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Yet let US not content oursdves with carrying the origin of our squartf- 
lieaded doors even so very high. We can prove them to he still olden 
In that very arch, which forms the doorway into the chapel over the 
Holy Sepulchre, and which we have noticed before as sharply peaked ; 
we see the curve of the head filled up with stones^ like the two at JEly 
before,' and the peak thus reduced into a square. We also behold two 
windows in the chapel, that are- now closed up, but were as regular 
squares as any of our own are at present *. We equally observe the two 
round arches at the grand entrance into the churchy to have been filled 
up with stone in their sweeps, to terminate in a rectilinear ^* transome 
"engraven with historical figures," and to rest with this upon *' three 
^ columns of marble,** composed each of three pillars, and all decorated 
with Corinthian capitals i* • In the remains of that temple also, which is 
still vssiUe in part at Kismes, which is traditionally asserted to have been 
Diana's, but by Montfaucon is believed from its number of niches to have 
been a pantheon, and was assuredly, like Montfaucon's own temple of Mi- 
nerva Medica at Rome, the one as well as the other; Diana, like Minerva, 
being the principal divinity, yet letting other divinities share the worship 
with her, these placed in the shallower niches at the sides of the temple^ 
but that with her in the two deep niches at the upper end ; we M^e the 
windows all square, and its entrance reduced from an arch into a square 
by a transome:{:. We thus find the square door, that we are so apt to date 
at a very low period, even just a little before our own times, to have 
been in use among the Romans, as early as the fourth century. 

But we can actually ascend with it a couple of centurks higher, and 
place it in the meridian blaze of Roman architecture^ In that very 

See also figure xuv. at p. ^04, for a round arch in a window of Canterbury cattle, equally 
aquuped with a-transome. stone* And in p« 377 we observe ^^ a small. door bavbg a .scmi^i' 
«^ ftfcttlar ardiy crossed by a transome atcme in the ancknt Saxon sfi/kj' 4ft deli|ieated in 
plate Lv. D. 

* Pococke, ii. part i. p. 16, plat^iv. No. C. 

t Sandy s*8 Travels, 125. 

X Montfaucon, part i. ii. 3^ plate 3^ fig. 9^ for ^' a section of it/^ and a '^plan acf^i^ra^y 
^ delineated by the order of Mt Flechier^ bishop of Nbmcs/' 

4 Antinopoli^ 
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Antinopolis, which gives us so clear a sight of the peaked arch, tne catch 
an equal sight of the square doorway, and square window* Thus^ 
immediately over the two side arches engraved in plate i. p. 84, before,.* 
are two windows opened through the substance of the wall, each an ob- 
long square, each appearing like a superior window among the modems, 
and each regularly cased with stone like a modem window. " I had a 
V view,** says Pococke, also, *' of a very fine gate of the Corinthian 
*' order, of exquisite workmanship,** of which he gives us a plan and up- 
right. He thus exhibits, unconsciously to the astonished eye, a Roman 
gateway of the first form, consisting, like the gateway before, and like 
all the gateways among the Romans, of three principal parts, a middle, 
with two side passages; the middle very tall, yet a regularly oblong 
square; the side not so tall, but as regularly square, with even a modem 
pediment over both of them *. Even in Pompeii, which was buried 
with showers of ashes when Herculanetim was deluged with a torrent 
of lava, in the year 7Q; we find a private house with a square door, a 
square window on each side, and two square doors at a distance, leading 
into <^ces. We find also, at the temple of Isis there, and in the build-^ 
ing over the well of it, a square doorway again, with a pediment over 
it. ^d we $nd at a villa near the town, a long arcade, ending one 
way in a room with a large bow tvindmv, in which were found fragments 
of large panes of glass; having several rooms opening with it into a gar- 
den aujd court, but richly ornamented with paintings, as fresh as the day 
they were executed ; and having an open terrace above, that led to the 
greater apartments of the house; all, with the arcade itself, shewing 
only doorways square in the head, except at the two ends of the arcade, 
each of which presents a round arch to the eyef . And we finally find 
that delicate effusion of taste and genius, which cardinal Richlieu wanted 
to transport entire as a fine decoration even to Versailles itself, which 
also (as all the world must say with another cardinal, Alberoni) requires 
a box 6f gold to cover it from the injuries of the veiy air, and which is as 
probably from its elegance of form, as from its inscription conjecturalljr 

• Pococke, \.^l• 

i Arch.'iv. 164, plate x.; 165, plaic xi.j 171, plate xvii. TTie building otct the well is 
^ed a temple ; 166 aad 1 73; when h was only an appendage to the temple. 

recovered, 
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recovered, of the rcry Augustan age; is entered by a door from the 
portico, quite square in the head J. So very different does the square- 
headed door or gate appear, from what I myself supposed it at first; 
^tot modern, not even of the middle ages, but of the Roman period^ 
and even of the first century in that period §. 

Nor must we even stop here: the square-headed door is the first door 
of antiquity, derived from the first principles, and forming the first 
style of architecture in the world; the arch, either round or peaked, 
being merely a scientific improvement upon that. Thus, when man in 
his primitive state of simplicity, with few tools, little consideration, and 
no experience, came to rear for himself a house, which should afford 

X See a good drawing in A Year's Journey through France, and a Part of Spain, by Philip 
Thicknesse, i. 98, edit. 3d, 1789; and a still better in Montfaucon, part i. ii. 18, plate 13^ 
fig. u See also in the latter, ibid. ibid, plate 5, fig. 2, 3, 4, 8, in, and 13, for the squarr 
doorways of other temples at Rome, and various figures in plates 6* . 3. 

§ Mr. King, the worthy, the ingenious, the judicious Mr. ¥' 4g, in Arch. vi. 237, 238,. 
was so little apprized of this practice among the Romans, in Constantine's reign, of reducing 
arches into squares by the insertion of a transome stone, as to write thus : '^ Although there 
^^ is a stone arch turned over it,'' he says of Connisborough castte, in Yorkshire, ^' in imi" 
^* iation^ probably, of those which had been seen in Roman buildings ; yet the tniure of 
^^ such an arch seems hardly to have been understood^ nor was it trusted /a; for, directly 
^^ across the diameter, and underneath it, is placed a great transome stone, like a beam; and 
'^ the space between it and the arch is filled up with stone- work, as if to assist the arch sir 
'' supporting the wall above.** ^' The front of this fire-place," he adds, in 240 — ^^ is sup-^ 
'^ ported, just like the door of entrance, by a wide arch, not trusted to as sufficient for the 
'' purpose, but having two great transome stones running across under it. To this rude mi* 
^' iaiian of the Roman arch is jcnned,'' Sec. ^^ There is a narrow doorway/' be says, in 
S41, *^ where the arch was either forgotten or thought quite useless, and where a transome 
** sto^e alone covers the top of a window." *' The window," he adds, in 242, " like the 
^' doorway underneath, has an handsome arch at top, but has, moreover, just in the same 
'^ manner, the assistance of a great transome stone/* And in 246, he proceeds to shew, 
*< in what manner the transome was by gradual degrees left out, and the fiattish under-arch 
'' substituted in its room :" he thus inverting the very order of history, and making the 
stream flow back to the source. Yet, how many antiquaries, old as well as young, have 
triumphed at reading these passages, with a superior air of wisdom, in their own acquaintance 
with the mechanic powers of a Roman arch, and in the simplicity of these barbarous agea 
for not knowing them ; when, all the while, the transome stone waa uaed by the very 
Romaot themselvesj at times^ ia their owa arches* 
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him the shelter that an arbour could no l6nger lend, against the cold of 
the north, or the/ains of the south; he naturally framed his doorway 
into it, with two posts erected perpendicularly, and one laid across them» 
By this means he formed that square-headed doorway at once, to whicb^ 
in a very extraordinary revolution of taste, modem ages have now re* 
turned with one consent Man has gone round the whole circle of 
architecture, and come back at last to the very point from which the 
earliest ancestors of his race set out. 

But let us attend to our own island, particularly: there 'we find this 
antediluvian and native order of architecture, actually appearing among 
our British fathers. The very first temple of the Britons, indeed, formed 
with any ideas of grandeur, that at Abury, in Wiltshire, We see to have 
been composed of vast rough blocks of stone reared upon their ends, 
lifling up their tall beads, i^ieading out their broad sides, but connected 
only by the circular figure in which they were arranged, and by the 
loflly mound with which they were enclosed. Yet, as soon as the idea 
of a connected edifice occurred to the minds of the Britons, we see their 
Abury. improving Into a Stpnehenge; the shapeless immensity of its 
rocks moulded by the chisel into square columns, and one column laid 
upon two others, to form an entrance every where around. The square* 
headed doorway thus appears in the first atteippt at a regular building 
made by the genius of Britain; and we are now modelling our doors^ 
iiflter all our acquaintance with Roman architecture^ just as our savage 
ancestors modelled theirs, before thef knew any thing of it But in 
this we are partly doing what the Romans themselves did before us^ 
The Romans used the square door and the square window occasionally^^ 
together with the peaked arch, and even with the round ; and we have 
only carried this Roman license so far, as to use theni without a mi^cture 
of either, even to the supersedence of both in our domestic buildings. 
So little reason have we to be startled at a square-headed door, in a 
building maintained to be Saxon! Such a door is primitive, is Roman^ 
is Saxon ; and has been transmitted to us through the Saxons, from the 
Romans, even from the very first ancestors of our whde race*. 

' ^ In Norden'f drawings of Egyptian buUdbgSj we frequently meet with the square door- 
way 
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Thus erected at first, and thus ascended from the nave, the gallery 
came projecting over the nave, at St. German's, while the organ faced 
equally, I suppose, to the nave and to the chancel. Nor was it destroyed 
there, I believe, by those whom we have such pregnant reasons for sus- 
pecting of such an act, those reducers of man to the abstract nakedness 
of his nature in devotion, though not in life, those jarring elements of 
our Protestant orb, those haters of all harmony, and those proscribers of 
all pomp in the public worship of God, the Presbyterians of the last 
century. It was destroyed, I apprehend, at an earlier periedreven by that 
leaven of Presbyterianism, which fermented occasionally in the very 
Reformation itself, did so even among the Enghsh, but swelled and 
heaved, and spread its sour influence with peculiar malignity, among the 
Scotch. Our fanatics were, in general, a fidl century behind the Scotch, 
in this folly of gloominess; yet, here and there shewed particular evi- 
dences of its existence among them. The position of the hake pew, so 
directly before the doorway, and, in all probability, fixed there (as I 
shall hereafter shew *) within a few years after the Reformation, con- 
firms me in that opinion. The gallery, the organ, were then destroyed; 
both were gradually forgotten afterwards ; and, at the close of nearly 
two centuries and a half, nothing might weU remain of either, but in the 
feintest murmurs of tradition. These induced lord Eliot and myself, in 
May 1793, to explore the rounding protuberance of the north aile. 
The cap of plaster at the head of it, we ordered a mason to break 

way to them ; but I shall notice it only in such as have some strong mark of antiquity upon 
them. Thus in plates cv. cvi. among the reputed ruins of ancient Thebes, we see two 
doors, an arcade and a portal, all square-headed. The portal even appears covered with 
hieroglyphics, in cix. In cxv. we have an ancient temple at Essenay, the ancient Latopolis, 
and the rectilinear entablature, all charged with hieroglyphics; in cxviii. at Edfu, or ApoIH- ' 
iiopoli», two doors, and both square, the massy and high kind of towers at the sides covered 
with .hieroglyphics; in cxxxii. the ancient temple of the serpent Knuphis, upon the isle 
Elephantine, all loaded with hieroglyphics, and all square in the openings ; in cxxxvii. a 
portal and a door at the isle of Phile, both square-headed ; in cxli. at the isle £11 Heifif, be- 
yond Syene, the temple of Isis, with its principal entrance, a square portal, and a square 
door upon each side of it j and other temples, with similar portals, or similar doors, ia 
div. civ. 

t Chap. iii. Sect, j, at beginnbg. 

VOL. I. T open 
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open ; and then, by the help of a candle introduced, he beheld the 
stone steps below. He let himself down through the opening; pursued 
the steps to their termination at the haJke pew; found the top of the 
doorway nearly as high as the top of the pew, and rcascendied the 
steps to a hciid-stone for another doorway tlirough the M^all above ; and, 
by taking off a very little of the wood-work in the pew, the top of the 
doorway appeared v \isible in the' nave itself; the pew having been 
placed so hastily against the doorway, as not to admit the seemingly ne- 
ccssary precaution of walling or plastering Up the doorway first. 

But these stairs, let me farther observe, come out rounding into that 
northern aile, which carries all the features of a Saxon one. We have 
seen Richard the Norman, prior of Hexham, describing the fine church 
of Wilfrid there, and making Wilfrid '* surround the very body of the 
*' church with lateral chapels," it having a south aile as well as a north. 
These ^' lateral chapels," as I must now remark, he distinctly charac- 
terizes with the appropriate appellation o^ *' appenticiae," appendages,, 
pcntices, or (as we have now vitiated the word), pebt-houses %. He 
thus points out the form of the ailes in the Saxon churches, very 5igni«> 
ficantly; and shews them to have been^ in fiact, mere pentices to the 
nave. Just such a building, exactly, is the north aile of this chwch; 
'* low and narrow," says Mr. Willis himself, who never thought of its 
Saxon origin, " and the roof slanting §," presenting, indeed, firofn its 
low pitch and its sloping roof, the very idea of a pent-house, to every 
beholder. ' : 

In this view of the ages of the church, we see the nave, the north 
aile, and the chancel, tJie fabrication of the Saxons ; the w ork of Athel- 
Stan, therefore, about §30. We thus find a church worthy of a kijog^ 
worthy of an Athelstan, w^orthy of the conqueror of Cornwall. To this 
the Norman " ambition'* of adding to the Saxon churches, was com- 
pelled to be content with adding only, I suppose, the octangular tower 
at the north-western end, with the grand portal between it and the 

X Twisdcn, e. 290 : *' Ipsum quoque corpus ccclesise appenticiis— circumcinxit.'^ 
§ Willis, 151. 

south- 
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south-western tower. That tower, notes Mr. Willis, very justly, " is a 
*' gineat ornament to the west front;" with " a very antique portal" 
between it and the other tower, making the whole " look very majestic 
" and cathedral-like*/' 

The portal bears above what is denominated a Catharine- wheel cross; 
a cross within a wh^el, and what was reported by the late Dean Milles 
(I understand) to be a mark of the highest antiquity in any building. 
Yet this report, if real, only proves the confusedness of antiquarian rea*- 
soning, at times, of knowledge without accuracy, and of erudition 
without judgment. No symbol upon a building can prove the aged*- 
ness of it, ^unless the symbol be not only antique in itself, but confined 
to antiquity. Even if this kind of cross be the first and earliest that 
was adopted, yet, if it was also continued in the ages subsequent, it 
will as soon prove a building to be of the last period as of the first. 
The fact, however, is, that this kind was not used in the first, as the 
cross of Constantine is a very different onef ; and that this, too, was 
actually used in the later ages, as the portal cannot possibly be older 
than the church itself, yet, while the portal carries a Catharine-wheel 
cross, the church bears a common one just above it. 

The portal is round in the arch, and has mouldings On it, either 
plain in themselves, or variations of the zig-zag, with a narrow band 
without the whole, that is now defaced much, but appears to have been 
formed of foliage. . This, therefore, is such a portal, as from its curved 
concave is universally denominated Sas^on by our antiquaries, yet ap-: 
pears either with or without carvings, to be, in fact, derived to m 
wholly J rom the Normans. Thus we find a portal at tlie western end of 
that cathedral of Rouen, in Normandy, which was begun about the year 
<K)0, and finished in loOa ; flanked, too, like our own, by two towers; 
and, what is verv- remarkable, though a merely casual addition of coinci- 

♦ Willis, 151. ' , 

t Describtsd by Euscbius^ in Vit4 CoDStant^ i. 31 3 vol. i. p. ^l6jf and delineated frc)m.A 
<oin in GrfifevHM's Thesaurus^ x. is^9* 

T 2 dence, 
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dence, two towers that are not uniform ; even a portal at the north end 
of the cross-aile, and a portal at the south end of it, each equally flanked 
with two towers*. We see another at the west end of the principal 
church in Pont-Audemer, an ancient town of Normandy; and, like our 
own at St. German's, with '* three windows over the portal, the middle 
^' window wider than either of the two side ones;" but that carrying a 
pointed arch," and these shewing " roimd arches," while our arches are 
all round f. We find at Bourgachard, a village of Normandy, " all 
*^ the windows at the west end small and narrow, having round arches," 
like our own; ** as hath also the west door," like our own, *' which 
'^ is moreover adorned with mouldings," like some of ours in the zig- 
zag form."!;. So the parish-church of St. Saviour at Caen, which is a 
very ancient building, exhibits a portal on the west, with a large, plain, 
peaked arch, and a kind of slender steeple on each side of it J. The 
large and magnificent abbey of St. Stephen in Caen, which was founded 
by William in ioC4, two years before the Conquest, and of which the 
church was dedicated in 1077, eleven after it, has a great door at the 
western end, ornamented with various mouldings, and flanked with two 
towers §• The abbey of the Holy Trinity, in the same city, which was 
founded by Matilda, the consort of William, about the same time 
that William founded St. Stephen's, and was endowed by her with great 
munificence in 1082, has equally a grand door on the west, ornamented 
'much more richly with mouldings, but flanked equally with twQ 
towers II ; and the cathedral of Bayeux, which was erected in 1159, has 
a portal in the western end, void of ornaments, peaked in the arch, as 
the whole church is, and flanked by two towers ^ . These instances 
abundantly prove the taste of the Normans, both before and after the 
Conquest, for portals, carved or uncarved, to the western end of their 
churches, and for towers to flank them. But the Temple church in 
London, which was finished in 1184, and consecrated in 1185**, pre- 

* DucarrePs Anglo-Norman Ant. 12, 13* 

t Ibid. 46. % Ibid. 45, and loi. % Ibid. 74. § Ibid. 51, and loi. 

I Ibid. 63, and 101. f Ibid. 77. 

•• Leland's Coll. i. 107 : '* Templum jnxta Fletestrecte Londini. — Heraclius patriarcha 

" Hierosolymitanus consccravit,-ii85 ; 32 H. a. • . . • Templum vetus^'in Hottutm 

<' Londini.— CoUapsum est et desolatum an. 1 184, 31 H. zJ* 
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seiits US with a western and carved portal, purely English, of the same 
period; thus exalts our reasoning into reality, and proves the Normans 
to have introduced the portal of their own country into England, Away, 
then, with all that ascription of our western portals to the Saxons, 
which has hitherto prevailed among our antiquaries, and taken away the 
port^ at Iffley, near Oxford, the portal of St. Leonard's near Stamford*, 
with various others, without argument, without authority, from the 
Kormans, their rightful proprietors! The portal of St. Germans, 
then, was an addition made to Athelstan s church by the Normans^ 
who also built a new tower, in order to flank the portal properly, 
«md so render this conformable to those in their own country. 

Thus formed, the tower has two arches, facing exactly as those of 
the other; one looking towards the other tower, and one looking up 
the aile. It has also an opening high in the southern face of it, to 
correspond with an opening once existing, now closed up, but still appa- 
rent, at the same height, in the opposed face of the other, which must 
have served for a window in this, yet was imitated in that, when, from 
the faces of both being now brought within the church, it could not 
have served any purpose at all, but merely one of correspondency. 
The roof of the church, too, between the towers, over the portal, and 
for several yards of advance up the nave, iately jcarried an elevation 
tuithin, that was visible to every eye; but because it affected the voices 
of the singers immediately under it, has been lately levelled by a thick 
ceiling of plaster ; yet it carries one very visible at this moment, mth^ 
out, and forms a fall in the slating of twenty or twenty-five inches in 
depth, at the union of this part with the rest. We thus find an evidence 
addressed to the senses, of the posteriority of the portal in time to 
the nave, with which it is now associated; and (as I wish to remark 
additionally) the earth had lately grown up so high upon the sides of 
the portal, from the large accretion that was found there, of lime and 
stone used at the construction of it, that the base was buried no less 
than five feet six inches deep in the accumulated soil, and the damp 

♦ Ducarrel, ioi» . 
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of this has fixed itself in sucli a manner upon the stones, as is ptobably 
indelible for ever. Such an elevation of the ground was evidently 
designed by the Normans, because they had thrown their stone and lime 
there at the construction of that end of the nave, and because they affected 
a descejtt into'their churches- " The entrance," remarks Dr. Ducarrel, 
^' IS always by a descent of three or four steps; contrary to the assertion 
" of Mr. Stavely, that the Normans made their churches with ascents 
^* to them-t." But the earth was raised still higher to the nght and left 
of the portal, where the necessity of maintaining a road of entrance, 
and the desire of maintaining it in a descent, could not operate; merely 
from the constant repetition of burials there, and from the continual 
addition of human mould to the other. The ground was thus level, or 
nearly level, with those windows of both the adjoining towers, which 
are now about twelve feet above it. In the mass so amazingly heaped 
up at the northern tower, but about twenty feet from it, were actually 
sfeert, very, lately > in forming a drain from the portal, five or six coffins 
of stone, all lying in a line at the side of the drain, and were lefl there 
undisturbed, about two feet below the present surface. All shews the 
portal £o be very antique, and all proves it to be of Norman antiquity^ 

The portal, then, being Norman, while the na>ne, with its north aile 
and chancel, is Saxon, we see, with additional lustre, to what age we 
must refer the only remaining part of the whole, the south aile. This we 
have found, before, to have been originally one complete church of itself; 
to have been Also constructed with a throne for a bishop in the body 
of the eastern wall; with a stall, supposed for his chaplain; with a 
doorway for his own admittance from his palace, and with an arch over 

t Ducarrel, 97. The passage rune thus in Stavcky's History of Churches in England, 
edit, ad, 1773, p. 151 s '^ The Saxons made theirs, generally, with descents into them, and 
*f the Normans, contrarily, with ascents,'' Nor is this position, apparently false as it is, to be 
wondered at in a writer who, with a credit for giving good information, does so frequently 
obtrude upon us bad ; who writes with confidence, because he writes in ignorance ; who 
speaks frequently without authority, yet as frequently misinterprets his authority when he 
jrefers to it; who is therefore too rash, too inaccurate, too injudicious, or too ignorant, to 
be any longer considered with respect by real antiquaries. 

5 a seeming 
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a seeming tomb, to mark his own place of sepulture, in the substance of 
the southern, let, we now see it was not built by Athelstan, because 
Athelstan built the nave, the north aile, and the chancel. It was, 
therefore, prior to them and to him : it was the church of a bishop 
when Athelstan built the other parts of it ; when he built a chufcli, 
worthy, in his ideas, to be the episcopal see of Cornwall; add when he 
left the prior church of the Cornish bishops, out of reverence for their 
memories, fo stand as a south aile for his own. It is, therefore, the 
very church which was^erected by the Cornish, when they set up a dis- 
tinct episcopate among them; tht first y the last cathedral of Corn- 
wall. Biit, what is very surprising, a tradition still remains at St. Ger- 
man's, as an intimation is also given us by Leland, uniting to confirm 
this conclusion, though neither the one nor the other has been yet con- 
sidered^ in its obvious consequences. *' Before the dissolution," says 
Mr. Willis, '^ this church was, as Leland tells us, *^ divided in two 
'/ parts; the great south isle, or (as strangely denominated besides) 
*^ nave, with a tower at the west end of it, serving for the use ot- the 
** PARISHIONERS ; and the ndddleisle, or nave,'' as if there could be two 
naves in one church; " together with the low north isle, and tower at 
*^ the ivest end thereof, with tlie chancel or choir, being appropriated to 
" THE USE OF THE CONVENT^/* Mr. WiUis has here reversed the natu- 
ral order of things, and made that echo of history, tradition, to speak 
more fully than the voice itself. There is, says this voice in Inland,. 
*^ a priori [church] of blake chanons, and a paroche chirche yn the 
^^ body g/' the same'' This general notice is detailed by tradition, in 
all the ample form in which Mr. Willis details it. When Athelstan, 
therefore, constructed his nave, north aile, and chancel, in addition to 
the episcopal church existing before; he built all for the use of the 
clergy, whom he attached in a college to the church, and whom he 
fixed in a collegiate house adjoining to it; but left the previous part of 
the church to the use of those, by whom it had been used before, 
the bishop, his chaplain, and the parish. Such a superadded evidence 
have we here, in this slight circumstance, of the great, the long-co.ntir- 
nued priority of the south aile to the north and the nave! 



% Willis, 150. 

But, 
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But, before I conclude the chapter, let me notice three particulars 
of church architecture, visible at other churches, and not found at this: 
one is, that this has only powers, not spires, to it. '* Spires*' indeed, 
says Mr. Warton, ^' were never used" at all " till the Saracen mode 
** tooh place,'' from the crusades. " I think we find none before 1200. 
*^ The spire of old St. Paul's was finished 1221 ; — the spire of Nor- 
'* wich cathedral, about 1278. Sir Christopher Wren informs us, that 
the architects of this period, — '^ ^ affected steeples',' not spires, as Mr. 
Warton fancies him to say, *' ' though the Saracens themselves used 
" cupolas*." But — I cannot help being of opinion that, though the 
*^ Saracens themselves used cupolas, the very notion of a spire was 
*^ brought from the East, where pyramidical structures were common, 
*' and spiral ornaments were the fashionable decorations of their 
" mosques, as may be seen to this day," in their minarets*. Thus are 
our spires deduced, with a seeming decisiveness, firom our crusades in the 
East. Yet, the deduction is evidently false. We find them in Normandy, 
before the very crusades. The cathedral of Rouen was begun about 
the year 9Q0, and was completely finished in io03; but " the transept 
** of the cross forms a beautiful lantern, over which stands a very 
" lofty spire, three hundred and eighty feet in height, which is a great 
'' ornament to the church -t"/* The abbey of St. Stephen's, at Caen, 
begun in 1064, and finished in 1077, has its west end " fianked with 
" two towers — ,€ach surmounted with a spire of remarkable height," 
lightness, and elegance J. The cathedral of Bayeux, too, erected in 
1 159, has its portal on the west, " flanked by two square towers, each 
" of which terminates in a very lofty steeple;*' the author means a 
spire, as his very plate shews §. And the remains of the Conquerors 
palace at Caen, in which (according to tradition) he entertained with 
a sumptuous banquet his own mother, on her re-marriage to the Count 
de Conteville, many years before the Conquest, appears still to have five 
slender turrets at its sides, all topped with short spires ||. These are plain 
proofs of the existence of spires, long before the crusades. Spires, theretbre, 

* Warton on Spenser^ ii. 195, 196, from Wren's Parentalia, 305, 

t Ducarrcl, 12, 13* % Ibid, 50, 5i>and plate. $ Ibid. 97, 98. 

I) Ibid. 59^ plate, 
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came not from the Saracens to ns ; nor yet did they come from the 
Normans. They were in Normandy before the Conquest indeed^ and 
they appear in England soon after it. But they came to both from one 
common fountain of all refinement in general, and of architecture in par- 
ticular, Italy ; the very term by which we distinguish this pyramidal kind 
of steeple, being merely (as the judicious Skinner observes) the " Italian 
" spira, pyramis, turris fastigiata." Nor is the term solely Italian. It is 
equally Latin, though in this signification not classical; distortedly bend- 
ing to import *' a round pyramid,'* as Johnson observes concerning the 
derivative English, *' — ^perhaps because a line drawn round and round in 
*' less and less circles, would be a spire." Accordingly, in that very cu- 
rious because very ancient view of Rome, which is given us in the Notitia, 
the only perspective indeed that we have of this imperial city, the other 
view of it on the pavement of a temple at Rome being merely a ground- 
plan * ; amid much indistinctness of vision, yet with a prominent view 
of the Pantheon, we behold two tower-like buildings, actually surmounted 
with round Pyramids, behold an apparent church just without the walls 
having a tower with a short blunt spire to it, even again behold within 
the walls the apparent tower of a church, shooting up into a tuU spire, and 
carrying a cross on the top of %t'\. All shews the use of spires among 
the Romans, very satisfactorily. But in the Notitia is a perspective of 
another city, Achaia being delineated as a female personage with her 
proper attributes, and in the back-ground of the picture appearing a view 
of a city, Corinth assuredly, the capital of the province ; in which the, 
loftier buildings only are seen of course ; but out of five towers that are 
seen, three seem to have short spires, and two have spires as tall, as taper, 
as conspicuous, as any of our oumX^ I thus account for the present use 
of spires, among ourselves and among the Saracens, derived equally to 
both from the Greeks througli the Romans ; beginning among ourselves 
particularly at the same time with towers to our churches, though much 
rarer probably in their use ; and continued by the Saracens, not inno- 
vating certainly in all points, as they have been wildly supposed to be, 
even retaining Roman mosaics, even copying Roman grotesques, even 



• Graevius, iv. 1954. 


t Pancirollas at the beginning. 


t lbld.70. 
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copying all the singularities of their architecture, perhaps frotn the Egyp^ 
tians, with that very invention of the Greeks, an arch§. 

Another deficiency at St. German's is a form of internal disposition in 
our parish-churches of Cornwall, which is retained by many of the old 
among us, which I hear to be stUl retained equally by some in Devon- 
shire, but which I have never found noticed in any either here, or there, 
or elsewhere. The churches consist in their original state of a single aile 
generally, and of a projection running at right angles from it ; that con- 
stituting the body of the church, and this coniposing the lords chapeL 
The projection exists large and striking in my own church, in that of 
Veryan, that of Philley, that of St, Ewe, and in those of Lamorran, St. 
Just, Tregoney, &c. But then the projection, being now or formerly en- 
closed with rails as a chapel, and having only a direct view across the 
body of the church ; an opening was made through the substance of the 
wall upon one side, to give the family kneeling in the chapel a view of the 
altar. This opening has been closed again, in some churches; as at 
Veryan it appears to have been filled up, when the chapel was converted 
into a belfrey, and what was a belfrey »before became a porch to the 
church. At Tregoney the opening for sight Jias been enlarged into a gal- 
lery for access towards the iltar, by tearing down the wall, rebuilding it 
with a tall arch, and forming a low avenue into the chancel under a wall 
sloped out into the churchy^urd. At Truro likewise the chapel has been 
destroyed for the construction -of a northern aile; only the western part 
of its partitioning wall has been left, with its arch of entrance on the 
east ; low, indeed, in its pitch, yet not lower than the side-door on the 
south ; and the upper half of this arch is left open for the common 
people, who now sit where the family of the lord once sat, to see the 
pulpit on the opposed side of the church, and to hear directly the clerg)*^- 
man preaching from it But in other churches, particularly my own, 
this opening remains as it was originally, a mere avenue for the eye to- 

§ Swinburne in Spain, i. 288 ; 280, plate; and Pococke io Egypt, i. 215, 220. Compare 
the pillars and capitals in the former, i. 280, wiih those in the latter, i. 216, 217. The very 
minarets are structures between towers and spires, being spires in form but towers in fact, as 
men stand on tbem^ and proclaim the hours of prayer. 

wards 
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wards the altar ; not large, but rounding, about the height of the head to 
a kneekr, and pointing immediately to. the akar. All these circumstances 
unite to mark its designation ; to shew it calculated for presenting a view 
of the priest at the altar, in the act of elevating the sacramental elements, 
for the invoked consecration of them by the Holy Ghost. This elevation 
was at once primitive, popular, and proper, being still traceable in all 
the liturgies of the primitive church *, being retained for many ages after- 
ward, and appearing strictly proper in itself, when material substances 
were to be made the awfulconveyancers of spiritual benefits, and the 
Holy Spirit was supplicated to make them such. We even see the prac- 
tice more plainly, in an accidental intimation given us by Florus, the very 
ancient enlarger of Bede's Martyrology, from the still more ancient acts 
of a. bishop in the days of Cctnstantme ; of whom it is said, that " at the 
^* hour of breaking celestial bread, when, according to the sacerdofcd 
*' custom, hetvith elevated hands offered up the Host to the Third in the 
*^ Godhead for his benediction," &c. -f- . The usage, indeed, was retained 
among us till the Reformation, when the first liturgy of our Edward, in 
1540, preserved the prayer of oblation, but ordered it "to-be sayed 
" turning still to the altar, without any elevation, or," as the order use^ 
fully adds in reference to our present point, " shelving the sacrament to 
^'^ the people I.'' ' A little before this event had Truro church been built, 
and a little after this must Tregoney have been altered. Truro church is 
of the elegant sort of Gothic which took plaice among us in the reign of 
Henry VIL, and which, perhaps, might be wished to have still continued 
among us, as happily imitlrig the solemn solidity of the Gothic with the 
luminous lightness of the Roman. Accordingly, in- that window of the 
south, which is the third fi'om the east, is an express date of 151.8 : yet 
this church, though soladtf?, had its. chapel, and consequently its opening; 
that now superseded by the end of the new aile, this now screened from 

* See a Collection of the principal Lit«rgie8> used by the Christian Church in the Ct^ie- 
bfatton of the Holy Eucharist; with a Dissertation upon them; by Thomas Brett, L^L.D« 
1020^ .p. ,9, 17, 45^ &c» of thf |u.iturgjes ^ p. 103, io4„ of tlie Dissertation. 

t Bede, 418 : ^' In hor& confractipnis panis coelestis, dum de more sacerdotall bostiani 
<'<elevatis xnanibus T/?rUo Deo oblatam. benedicendam ofTerret," &c, 

t^Breltt, 134, of Lilurgies, 

* * U,2:' view 
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view by plastering and by monumehto ; because the elevation was still 
continued. But at Tregoney the opening was changed* into an avenue, 
because the elevation was now forbidden. Previously to this the eleva- 
tion had been considered as an act of peculiar solemnity in the very 
solemn service of the eucharist, as what peculiarly teiided 

To swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice. 

'* I believe/* says a poet, a critic, and a Protestant, '* few persons have 
" ever been present at the celebrating a mass in a good choir, but have 
'^ been affected with awe, if not with devotion § .*' Yet what is the most 
affecting part of the whole, let his own anecdote proclaim. " Lord 
" Bolingbroke," adds the same author, '^ being present at this solemnity 
" in the chapel at Versailles, and seeing the archbishop of Paris elevate the 
*' hjosty whispered his companion the marquis de *****, ' If I were king 
** of France, I would always perform this ceremony myself || /* To see 
this act therefore, was sure to be the wish of all in the congregation ; yet 
was denied to the very family of the lord himself, from the very position 
of his chapel. To retain the position, but preclude the denial, the wall of 
the chapel was left open near its union with the church, and a visto was 
formed for the eye to the altar. Such a visto must once have been uni- 
versal in and out of Cornwall, where the lord's ehapel so projected from 
the parish-church : and, as the projection w^as not confined to Cornwall, 
the visto (I hear) is still to be found in Devonshire: yet even in Cornwall 
it is vanishing away, and has never been jiotiqed by the antiquaries of 
■church-architecture before. At St. German's and all the larger churches, 
it cannot appear, because they have no lord's chapel at all. It can appear 
cMily in those that have one, and that have one forming (as it were) a 
single arm of a caross to the church* 

The third deficiency at St. German's is more imaginary than real ; yet 
has been reported so confidently for real, as to dems^nd my particular 
notice here, in order to clear up confusion, and to rectify erroneousoess, 
even with those very antiquaries through whom I receive much of my i]|«. 

5 Warton's Essay on Pope, i. 325, €dit. tA. ( Ibid. 325, 326. 
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fapmatioiL Thesft have been lor^ proclaiming to tlie world, and pro- 
clainung with a tone of authority seemingly jast, that such an entrance 
as our own into the church was denominated the parvis among our an* 
cestors. Yet whence could an appellation, so strange to our ears, and 
8o perplexing to, our understandings, be derived? Noti from paradise 
undoubtedly, as Speiman in a high fever of fancy dreams, and dreams for- 
sooth ! because the porch is to the*church what paradise is to heaven %; 
not '^ a parvis pueris" there taught, as Watts, in a paroxysm of learning 
mn mad, affirms *. It resulted from a drcumstance in the internal dis^ 
position of our churches,, that is rarely found at present, that is equally 
with the name unknown at St. German's, but was naturally characteristic 
enough to attract a particular title once. 

The parvis in the church was plainly a school ; as a poor clerk of France, 
says M. Paris under 1250, was forced to drag on " a starving life in the 
'^ parvis, keeping a school, and selling petty books -^/* It thus formed 
such a part of the building, as we still see in some churches of Normandy; 
the portal *' at the north end of the cross aile" in Rouen cadiedral, being 
to this day ^* called Le Portail des Libraires,^* or the porch of the book* 
sellers ; not, as has been surmised, '* from its opening into a place where 
'' formerly stood several booksellers* shops,*' but, as the name and the his- 
tory unite to shew, from its being the scene of such portable shops it- 
self J. Such shops we see still continued in the streets of London,, by 
men who shew us in lively portraits the originals of all our stationers, 
with their rubric posts, at present. We see them still nearer to the 
level of those, in the humbler stationers attending after dinner at the halls 
of our colleges in Oxford, ranging out their libraries of a score of pam- 
phlets upon the ground, and carrying off their unsold stocks in the package 
of a basket, Thua^id the name of parvis become the hereditary and 
Matutable distinction at Oxford, for what in common language we de- 
nominate^ the. Schools tlierei those places of exercise for the literary 

t WjttU, GloMirium to kis M, ?m$ t <^ A pnrvU ^tm ibi edocUsi'* 

'\ Pisrit, 690 ) '^^ 3ckolfts ex^fcensi v^mliui in patviiio libellys, vium famelioMii.'' 

I genius 
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genius of that university, in which this eagle beats his young pkiicms 
and strains his young eyes, for a flight towards the noon-day sun of 
learning. 

Equally transferred was the name of parvis^ as Watts in a moment 
of more sobriety thinks, to those scholastic exercises of young lawyers^ 
which were formerly termed moots> as the cases proposed in them were 
termed moot-points § . But^ as the fact appears undeniably to have been, 
the very place that was the station of these booksellers, was equally made 
a court of judicature, like Westminster Hall at present, and all the serious 
warfare of the law was prosecuted in it. This we see 1^ reflection from 
that only mirror, which 

Catches the .manners living as they rise, . 

which retains them faithfully upon its surface afterwards^ and is always 
exhibiting them to the attentive eye ; the allusive language of our ances^ 
tors. Thus a seijeant at law, now our highest, dignitary in the scale of 
acting lawyers, but formerly, (iis^ the name shews) a mere apprentice to 
the trade of law, is thus complimented by Chaucer for: his knowledge and 
experience, as actually the highest dignitary even then.: 

A Serjeant ailaw ware and wise. 
That often had been at the parvise | • 

But Fortescue, that grave and learned judge, speaks exactly in the same 
tone of language with the comic bard ; describing those who had any 
" pleas" or suits in the court, as " going away to the parvis, and there 
" consulting with their Serjeants at latv or other counsellors % /* Both 
these notices intimate the high consequence of this court in the portal, the 
general resort of the people to it, and the great abilities of the lawyers in 
it. Yet all seems to have vanished from the page of history, and to have 

§ Walts : << Etiam et in collegiis jurisperitorum nostratium, exercitium stve colloquium 
^' studentium juniorum the parvise vocabatur, quod nunc moot dicimus/* 

II Watts was the first who cited these lines, aod he cites them from Chaucer, Ptdkg. 9. 

f Watts from Fortescue, cap. 51 : ** Placitantes tunc se divertunt ad parviaum, goUSu* 
<< lentes cum sarvientibus ad legem et atiis consiliariis suis/' Staveley^ 159, turns the plea 
into pleadings, and so mars the meaning. ' ^ • ■ • ' 

left 
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left not a trace behind. But that it has so left or so vanished, is only the 
vision of idleness, unwilling to ex^t itself in inquiries, and therefore 
hanging lazily over supposed vacuity. 

There is a passage in one of our ancient historians, a private, a local 
historian, and consequently more an historian of manners than a public, a 
general one ; which comes up to the height of both these notices, satis- 
factorily accounts for them both, and so lays open a point new but 
striking, very curious but very important, in the economy of our ancient 
constitution. *' Of two towers at the middle of the length" of Canter- 
bury cathedral, says Eadmerin his description of it just after the Con- 
quest, " one on the south had in its side the principal door of the church, 
'' which door is often mentioned by name in the laws of our ancient kings;* 
*' by which lazvs it is decreed, that even all suits of the whole realm, which 
" cannot be legally determined in hundred or county courts, or certainly 
'^ decided in the king's own court, iQust havj? ^pir determination here asr 
*^ in the highest court of the king*." This is a declaration, anuzingly 

pregnant 

"• Gervase, 1292, Twisden: ^^Sub medio longitudmis' aulae i{>siud duas tilrre^ erant^ — 
*^ quarum una, quae in austro era! — , habebat — in latere principale ho^tiUA ecclesin ;-**quod 
^ — in antiquorum legibus regum suo nomine ficepe lexprimitur; in quibisecikm omnes 
'^ querelas totius regni, que in hundredis vel tomitatibu^ir uno vel pluribuB^' vel certe inxurift} 
<^ regis., Qon possent l^aliter diffiniri, fineni inibi, sict:^^ in curii regis sumnu [sumni^. 8or«^ 
^* tiri deberediscernitur.'* These words were not understood by him,, who, first produced 
them as relative to the parvis; Siaveley rendering them thus in 160, ** That all the differences 
^ in the hundreds were there determined, as in the king's court.'* But Selden, who had pro- 
duced them before without any reference to the parvis,ssLW their import thoroughly, and cries 
outVuh amazement at it; '* Impense mirandaest jorisdictionis heic prodigiosa amplitudo, 
^< nee sane minor, ut verba sonant, quam si dixisset summum ibi, quoad caxisas etiam totius 
<^ rc<^ni omnimodas, inio et regiis superius, tribunal archiepiscopale ibi locum tunc habuisse 
<< idque ifii^gil^us, quas diximus, disceniu Res quidcm aliunde perquam inaudita, et juri 
<^ apud majores nostros, tum regio tum populi, quale tunc et semper postea viguisse recipi- 
** tur, undiquaque diseona.'^ (P. xliv, xW, Prcefatio toTwisden.) Yet Selden docs,. a? cvefv 
man of sense must do. He believes the account, however extraprdinary, upon the cveditpf* 
an historian so grave and so faithful ; he cited Eadmer : ** Adeo fidelis tamen ac gnivis mihi» 
»« jjcriptor est Eadmerus." He says, -(p. xliii.) ** ut de re ips4 — dubitare nequeam.).' But 
^* ^uonam in opusaJo scripserit hoc Eadmerus, mihiiiondum constal. Certc nee in bistorii 

" cjjis* 
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pregnant with intelligence and novelty. The judicature of the church 
appears evidently to have been the high court of ehancery then in the 
kingdom. - " aIi suits of the whole realm;" vrtiich either could not be 
determined in the courts of the hundred or the county, as courts having 
not a legal competency of jurisdiction over them, or could not be finally- 
decided in the king s bench of the day, were decided and determined in 
that *' highest court of the king/' whidh was held' in the southern portal 
of Canterbury cathedral, and therefore had the archbishop undoubtedly 
presiding in persoA at it f . For this reason it is noticed equally by a» 
bard and by a judge, that speaking the lahgus^e of the multitude, but 
this the language of the law ; as the grand court of appeal to the whole 
nation, as the grand court for numerousness or selectness of la^T^ers, as 
therefore the natural representative of all the courts. ' 

Yet at what period did commence, and in what period did conclude, 
this very extraordinary judicature, which has so long lain hid from our 
eyes in the clouds of our owti ignorance, or in the fumes of our own in- 
curiousness ? It commenced undoubtedly with the very commencement 
of S^xon Christianity, and it concluded not for four ages after the Con- 
quest Mentioned by Eadmer about the year l loo, without any note of 
its diminished authority ; we find it about the year 1250, still existing at 
Canterbury, still appearing as a grand court of appeal, and still attended 
by a number of counsellers. Petrus Blesensis, a chaplain of the arch- 
bishop's, and archdeacon of Canterbury, yet living regularly in the palace 
with the arcJJnshop, during the life of Becket ; in some epistles which he 
published speaks incidentally of ^* a college even of counsellers flourish- 
" ing there," and '' of himself a considerable member of it,** probably 
therefore in the very palace of the archbishop ; adding, that " all the 
" knotty questions of the kingdom are referred to t^ J.** So strongly has 

the 

''ejus novoram, nee in Anselmi Viti— reperitur. Suspicor equidem S. Wilfiridi arcbiepis- 
'* copi Eboracensis Vitst, ab eo conscriptse, illud esse insertum. Vitam illam nondum vidi.'^ 
(P.xUi. xliii.) 

t Hence Selden calls it *^ tribunal archiepiscopale." 

} Selden, p. xlv. : '^ Collegium ibi florere ostendit etiam juris-consultorum, quorum ipse 
*' magna pars^ et < omnesj' inquit, ^ quxstiones regni nodose referuntur ad nos'/' But, as 

Selden 
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the sun of history shone upon the court, without illuminating the dark- 
ness of it to the blind optics of our antiquarian critics ! The court con- 
tinued even to the days of Chaucer and of Fortescue, the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries ; with a high degree of brightness beaming around its 
head, yet all wrapt up in a thick gloom to the dim eyes of antiquarianism. 
Thus the island of Madeira appeared for a long time to an adjoining isle, 
a mere cloud of darkness, impenetrable to the rays that shewed it rising 
up from the sea, and reaching as high as heaven ; when all the while it 
was only a mountainous land, with a thick wood upon it, Selden 
at last saw and confessed the court, but stared at it for a prodigy ; 
just as that island, on a neater view, was thought to be peopled by 
moiuiters. 

Yet still how came this court, so visible, though so unseen for ages, to 
be denominated the parvis ? The same historian, who exhibits the 
court itself in such magni^cent colours, will help us to explain the name. 
The door at which the court was held, he tells us, " was anciently/, and 
*' evei^ now is, denominated by the English the southern door—; but 
'* another tower has been built on the northern side, opposite to the former , 
*' having the chysterSy in which the monks conversed, ranging about the 
^* sides of it,*' and consequently with a door opening into them. " In the 
*^ farmer, forensic suits and secular pleas were prosecuted; but in the 
'* loiter ^^ as the author astonishingly proceeds to lay open the veiy school 
of the portal with which he began, " the more adult monks,'* not 
*' children*' therefore §, not ^^ parvi' pueri,** either clerical or laical, as 
has always been hitherto supposed, but solely ** monks,'* solely *' adults** 
among them, and solely ** the more adult*' of the number, ** were trained 
^' up night and day hy turns y' not in the common, the secular principles 
of literature, but, as better became men preparing for orders, " in leam^ 

Selden remarks, ^^ degebat Petrus iile ut minister ac famulus, etiam et archidtaconus. Can* 
^^ tuariensis, in aedibus archiepiscopi ilHus; quod vita^ genus omniuo aulicvm tunc erat splen* 
** didissimumque/* 

% Staveley, 157 : '* There was a certain part of the church anciently called the parvis^ 
'< that is, a — ^part of the church set apart and used for the teaching of children in it," 
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'' hig the officer of the chu7xh \\ /' We thus find the School and die court 
very fortunately united together in one church. Yet let us not leave this 
northern door, as it is so very important in our intended explanation of the 
name, to the seeming dubiousness of an inference ; when w6 can pr6v6 
its existence at once. ^' In 1299, the gth of September/' says another 
historian, '' Robert archbishop of Canterbury celebrated the espousals 
*^ between king Edward and Margaret, sister to the king of France, at 
'* that door of Christ-church in Canterbury, tvhich is f(Hvards t?ie cloy- 
" ster % /' That marriages were made at the church-door formerly, wa6 
well known to antiquaries ; but no antiquary has yet ptodiiceA this 
illustrious passage in proof of the point. The two ddors therefore were 
like the two towers in which they were "opposite'' to each other. The 
space between them, we see, had a school or " parvis*' at one end, and a 
court Or '' parvis" at the other, not kept in the same portal, as has been 
always believed, and as I believed myself when I btegan my researches, but 
at two portals directly opposite. A visto was thus formed for tJie eye across 
the breadth of the church; and this visto is what tire Normans exprested by 
par-vis or seen-throiigh, just as vis-^cL'-vis signifies any thing opposite at pre- 
sent, and as a small carriage, holding two persons opposed to each other, is 
denominated a vis-cL-vis among ourselves. Here then is the niighty riiysteiy 
dissolved, that has hung so long like a spell upon the name of parvis for 

I Gervase, laga: " Antiquitus ab Anglis, et nunc usque, Suthdure diciiur I'-^aliSi ytri 
'' turris in plag& aquilonali, e reglone illiud, condita fuit, — claustra in quibns monacbi coir* 
'* versabantur bine indc babens. Et siciit in ali& forenses lites et secularia placita exercebafi- 
^' tur, ita in ist& adolescdntiorcs fratres in discendo ecclesiastica olficia, die ac tiocte, pro 
** temporum vicibus instituebantar/' So the most we&lerly part of the church at Glaston- 
bury is said by tradition to have been appropriated for the education of some who are de- 
nominated children 3 but these appear to have been young monks. 

^ Wharton's Anglla Sacra, i. 51 : " Anno mccxcix. v. Id. Septembr. archiepJscopds 
" Cantuariensis Robci tus celebravit sponsalia inter prsedictum regem Eld wardum et Margare- 
*' tam sororeni regis Francise, in ostro ecclesiae Christi Cantuariensis versus clanstrum.'* 
By this door Becket went from his palace iiito the churchy followed by his murderers. *^ fn 
<« clatLStrum monachorum cum venissemus,*' says one of his attendants, " voluerunt mona- 
<' cbi ostiam post eum acclaudere,'' but he would not permit them ; ^^ inlratum est in eocle- 
'^ siam istam ; iturus ad aram superius,-— jam quatuor gradus ascenderat; cum ecce ! ad ostium 
«' claustri— adest,'' &c. Sparke, 85, Vita S, Thomae. 
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a part of our churches, and defied all the wizard powers of antiqua- 
rianism ! It signifies solely a visto through the church. It was not con- 
fined therefore to the porch, even to the lower end of the church at large, 
as has been always asserted, and always believed, hitherto *. We see 
the visto at Canterbyry cathedral across the middle. The parvis, how*- 
ever, was frequently at the western end of the church> and consequently 
without any visto at all ; even extended with the crowds repairing to it as 
a court, and communicated its x^ame to an enclosure appendant to this 
end. Thus at the only church in Normandy, in which I know the ap- 
pellation of parvis to be still retained, it is retained only by this appendant 
part ; as at Rouen, '* adjoining to the west end of the cathedral, is a large 
'^ square piece of ground, enclosed with a stone wall,** the atrium of the 
church at this end, and therefore *' called to this day parpis or aitref.'' 
From tfiis position it is, that parvis, in the pr^ent language of France, 
signifies not a visto through a churchy not a portal at the end of it, but 
merely a place before a portal. And thus at last we find the appellation, 
which has been wildly attached to most of our churches, and wildly 
affixed to the western portal of them, incident onjy to such as had a visto 
acrpss their breadth, afiixed only to one church in fact tlirough all the 
Jkingdom, ^nd from its attachment to the school with the court of this, 
lending itself through the celebrity of its school to the Schools ^t Ox- 
ford, even diffusing itself with the splencjpur of its court over all the 
ki.gdpm{. 

* Watts : '^Sanc aliqua^do p^rs qusdam In iaferiore navi ecclesivd'^ihe parvis dicebatur.*' 
Staveley, 159^ 160: '^ Most churches, especially the greater ones, have a north door and a 
^^ south door towards the nether end of the church, and one, of them just opposite to the 
^' other, whereby a passage or thoroughfare is maide through that part of the church— j ^pw 
5' the lowest part of the church next to the doocs, was called the parvis*** 

t Ducarrel, 1 3 : Aitre at present signifies the closet of a house, but (as the analogy tells 
11$) yf .?i closet .projecting oi;^ the atrium, ^nd thence of any room pf a house^ When we 
once discover the radical idea, we thence trace the ramifications with certainty. 

J Staveley, 160, 161, refers to Simeon Dunclmensis, 35, T>yisden, for a court similar to 
that at panterbury. But Simeon's court is only similar, as being in a church. It was in a 
country church, " non longe ab urbe — ecclesiiim ;" and it was a court merely occasipnal in 
^tfclf, because unexpected by the priest, the.pModical court of a manor. 

X 2 CHAPTEE 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 



SECTION I. 

JLn the preceding account of the Saxon churches, we see underground 
chapels, or (as they were then called at times) porticoes, belonging 
equally with " appenticiae*' or side-chapels to them. We may see them 
again in Wilfrid*s church at Rippon, as described by Malmesbury himself, 
where the church is said to have been ^* built by him from the founda* 
*' tions, with a wonderful bowing of arches, a roofing of stones, and a 
'' winding of porticoes,** or underground chapels *. These also appear^ 
though the circumstance has never been noted by any writer hitherto, to 
have bee»constructed originally for confessionals. The first church of 
Canterbury, that which was built by the Romans, says Eadmer the only 
describer of it, had '' an ascent of some steps from — what the Romans 
** call a crypt or confessional ; *' and this, he adds, " was built below like 
^* the confessional of St. Peter's" in Rome f . *' There was," says the 
same author concerning a church on the continent, a certain crypt — , 
" which, according to, custom, obtained the name of a confessional X'^ 
The shadiness of an undercroft seems peculiarly calculated for a work> at 
which our Protestant prejudices are apt to start away into suspicions and 
surmises ; into suspicions of what abuses may be engrafted upon it, and 
into surmises of what actually are. Yet as an exercise of casuistry, as an 

^ Malmesbury, f. 148 : ^' .£dificata ihi a fundamentis ecclesis, miro—Tornicum inflexu^ 
'< lapidum tabulatu, porticuum anfractu.'' 

t Twisden, 1291 : '' Nonnullis gradibus ascendebatur a choro caatorum, quam criptam 
*' vel confessionem Romani vocaiit 3 subtus erat ad imitationem confessionis Sancti Petri 
" fabricata/* 

X Wharton's Anglia Sacra^ ii. 195 : *^ Cripta qusdam eraW^; qui locus confessionis no- 
*' men pro more obtinuit-'* 

^ act 
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act of private monition, and as an operation of personal remonstrance, it 
is found abroad to be expedient in itself; though (equally witli all other 
exertions of authority) it is certainly liable to much abuse, subjects the 
clergy to much trouble in the matter, and exposes the clergy to much 
censure in the manner. It was therefore directed to be performed at first 
within the walls of the church, in order to throw a greater sanctity over 
the deed ; but within the chapels of the crypt, in order to give a greater 
privacy to it. Nearly so, within the remains of that fine dilapidated, 
mansion of theTregyons at Golden in Cornwall, which was in building 
at the very period of Leland*s visit into the county § ; upon the left side 
of the gateway is the chapel, but on the right what tradition reports to 
have been the chaplain's apartment, and within it a small room half under- 
ground, with no light into it except through the opened door, and with 
two stone seata in it, reported equally by tradition to have been the con- 
Jessumal of the family || . And in the nunnery at Littlemore near Ox- 
ford, where " the chapel is now standing," with " the nunnery itself,, at 
" least a very great part of it, all rebuilt in the reign of Henry III. ; 
" amongst other rooms of the nunnery there is one above stairs, all dark 
*^ and entire, which is that in which the nuns used to make their confi^s- 
** sions to their ghostly father *." I thus account for a ra&-struction, that 
|ias long perplexed all pur antiquaries ; and account for it in a manner 
peculiarly suggested by its nature, as well as historically true in itself f. 

But 

§ Leland^s Itin. iii. 28 : '' Mr. Tregyon hath a maner place richely begon and ainply> 
'^ but not ended, caullid Wulaedbn alias Goldoun/' 

II 1 owe this intimation to the late vicar of Probus, the Rev. Mr. Seccomb. 

♦ Itin. ii. 152. 

t ** I happened to be present,** says one, " whilst the service was read in the French lan- 
'* guage," at theWallon church of Canterbury ; *' but though the day was bright, it was 
^^ difficult to distinguish the cmintenances of those who were present.** (Arch. viii. 445.) 
The author then mentions the crypt under St. Paul's. '^ A third instance of such a subter- 
'^ raneous church," he adds, << is to be found in the cathedral at Glasgow, Now it so hap- 
^' pens, tfiat each of these crypts are [isj situated under the choirs of their respective cathe- 
^' drals.'*' Yet where sh<!>uld they be, but under the tnost elevated part of the cathedrals ? 
<' Erasmus says,** as another tells us of the Canterbury crypt in Arch. x. 46-48^ '^ that»the 
*^ eastern part" of the crypt " being somewhat obscure j till lights were Woughf he couldnoi 
^^ view to advantage iht elegant chapel of the Virgin Mary'* there. The writer therefore 

^ assigns 
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But Athelstan constructed no linderopofts to:his dtuoch, for a reason of 
a striking nature. When the Britons of Cornwall first' fixed a church 
upon the site, they did as the Britons and Saxons of CotowaU equally do 
to this day, overlook all fear of dampnFess in the predominating dread ^f 
\vinds : they therefore chose a ground shdtered from the winds, tjhough 
rt was moist in itself, for the position of their church ; and the Sa);;oas 
chose another more moist but more sheltered, ev«i **hc aite heJow the 
<!hurch, for their college. Accordingly a drain has been found requisite 
by lord Eliot, as I have hinted before, toi?un)fromthe)m6'rfchejnftti5W«rmid 
along fbc churchyard; in order to draw off the jnatntal iB9is<3irjej0f tbe 
ground, alid divert it from the church. My lord has .eimi fau^ ijis 
house,, the Saxon college, -from the door westward nearly up'to^tbe ead pf 

assigns a reason for the darkness, Avhich is none at rfll^ that thw crypt was ^^iesigoed to have 
*' a constant communicatien with the vaults*' mone caaterly^, and might tb^r^itp ^ve bten 
enlighten^ from them. Even suppbsing that to have W)i pnce designed. ^d th^i^ oiqitted, 
of ^hieh this author gives no proof at all ; yet thequestion still recurs^ and the answer is 
BU\l wanted, why the darkness was not removed by ^ome new expedient. '*" The French 
'^ church is, however, less lightsome than it was formerly,' in consequence of the ground 
'* without it being considerably raised," This reason can have had^oaly.a slight influence, 
as we see the darkness of the place in the days of Erasmus. Even our authpi? A|cJtnowledges 
it afterwards to have been so dark from the first, as hardly to admit the oelebration of service 
by the l^ht of day, ajld thenefoceto have wanted the assistance of lamps. '' In these 
•* crypts,'* he concludes, ^* there might, in general, be light sufficient for the celebration of 
** divine rites ; and, in compliance with the superstition of the age, there were lamps bum- 
'• ^^< ingat the several altars/' The mtimation is annihilated )by the fissertion; and^if lamps 
were wanted, there was not daylight .sufficient. YeU what shews the a^ssertipn not to.be 
true, we have just seen. even ** the elegant ichapel of the Virgin JM^ry " tl^erc, too dark to be 
viewed by daylight, and requiring lights to be brought. We see also again in .the mu<^i ear- 
lier days of Becbet, that '^ the crypt had many turnings' in it, and v^t ^ them ghomy.** 
(Sparice, 86 : " Crypta— ♦, in quimulta, et pkraque tmiebrx)8a> divesrwwla/') And the cKj^pt 
of St. Peter's 4t Home, the very modeler pattern of:q#*r.origiaai crypt. at <?2^nterbury, ia so 
very dark at this moment, <' that there, is ao seeing any thi^g without the light of a torch." 
(Kcysler's Travels, translated 1760, ii. a6o.) " To the crypts under.the choirs of cathedrals 
" specified" above, finally remarks our author, " may be added ti^at at Bochester^ «on- 
'^ struoted by Gundulph." But Leland tells us of amefther i^iuler Wi]9];)vrn mifQSter, as 
*« the cryptes in-Aeestp art xif the chirch is an.iDid peace Qf work.'' ;(Jjlin. iii.*6.) At Jlx^ier 
also we find *^ cripta ejusdem ecclesiae,*' the .cathedral. (Monast,i<^n, i. %%i^) .AM ** 
Bristol we find two. cbupches With. crypts. (Leland's Itin; vii. 90,) 
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his gallefy th»e, built upon piles driven into the mud of the sea-beach; 
though from that door eastward, all along the eastern endt)f the house, it 
was raised upon a rock. And every eye may discern, what shews the 
swampmesis of the ground along this side of the church, in the strongest 
light, that the -wnthern arches of the nave have all gone off from their 
{)€frpendicular, are now leaning a little toward the house below, and, if 
the northern aile with its buttresses did not check the tendency, would 
lean considerably. Yet we cannot believe these buttresses to have been 
raited by the Normans, for $horing up the then inclining nave. We 
find, indeed, at the ancient royal abbey of St. Audoen in Normandy, that . 
•' the walls of this church are eased on the outside by thirty-two arc^ 
*' imitantB or buttresses, placed at equal distances^ and so contrived as not 
^* lax the least to impede the light from piercing the windows*.^ .Wc 
•see also buttresses between the windows, at the ancient palace of the Cou- 
^eror in Caen, and at the cathedral church of Bayeux*!-. We even 
seem to have borrowed the very appellation of buttresses from the Nor- 
mans of France J • Yet, however tlm may be true and that is certainly 
so, the use of buttresses is very ancient among us. We behold them at 
the north aile, boa^val undoubtedly with the aile and the nave. We s^e 
them £^ain at the iBOuth aile, equally coa^val with the aile itself, used 
therefore by the Britons of Cornwall in the seventh century, and received 
by them with all their architecture from the Romans themselves §. And 

• Duoarrel, 47. 

t Ibid. 59 and ,78. 

\ The name comes to us, I beIie^T,Trom a word no longer exxsttng4n tlie' language, yet 
leaving its family of words behind it ; arc-boutant a buttress, because buttresses used to ter- 
minafe, as' thoy s^till ternamate.at timies^jQ a half-arch; aboutir to border or. abut upon^ 
< aitmiisaeme^thoriejij^ or a|>f»trji)g ^fpxi^^bqutisse a sto^Q laid across, ioz/ilozV, bulf^ls. farrier's 
buttress. Buttresses seem to iiaicc been.used oqj^in^lly, at the en(f of buikhngs.' Hence are 
derived Ae 'Fr^nqh. ideas above, .aad-^ourowja .of ihcJjTftt end .9f..any thing. 'The earliest 
mention that I have noticed of buttresses in our islauf} is this, concerning laleral, i)ot final, 
butlrfcs9«9, eveijifSopij^ at j4h^ ^^^fifA}^y^^V * " Tuif^Jn.^^rierl^ 4^ Howndisdon i)^'iiji mil- 
*' liaria de Woar vill&," Ware in Hertfordshire ; " — in quolibet latere, dlcWturris sunt vii 
" loiras^es magnae latitudinis." (Ttineraria — Wi. de W. p. 89.) i . f • * . 

§ Thetecoi tn.Saxon was ^probably ^p^r,. and in British- 5por (T.)^ still used for a shore or 
prop amoftgoinrbuidders,; just as f/?^i*07tia, used by, the'French.at present. ' '*' . ' 

^the 
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the inclination of the arches has been gradually growmg, from the erec- 
tion of them by Athelstan to the present moment % . 

Yet though Athelstan, for the swampiness of the.soil, built no portp- 
coes or underground chapels ; he raised his pentices for confessionals* 
These, equally with those, were always separated from each other and 
from the nave by walls- A separation from the nave, however, is a cir- 
cumstance unknown to all our critics in church-architecture : but it is 
very apparent, in the report of history, and in the view of remains. Wil- 
frid, iq building the church at Hexham, says the Norman describer of it, 
^' surrounded the very body of the church with pentices and porticoes on 
*' every side, which he — separated hy walls */' In the choir of Conrad 
that was raised at Canterburj^ says Gervase, '* there was a wall, which 
^^ divided the body of the church from those sides of it thai are denonn- 
^' nated ailes f /' " There were," adds Shaw in his description of Elgin 
cathedral, *' porticoes or to-falls on each side of the church, eastward 
" from the traverse or cross, which were eighteen feet broad without the 
^' walls-,'' and there was, " besides the great windows in the porticoes, 
^— a row of attic windows in the walls, each six feet high, aboiw the 
"porticoes;'' he confolinding the pentice with the portico, giving the 
name of portico to the pentice, but shewing the pentice to be divided 
from the nave by walls :{:. And, in the relics of the abbey-church at 
Reading, the remains of this dividing wall still salute the eye, still attract 
the wonder of spectators uninformed of such a separation in other 
churches, and unable to account for it in any § • Accordingly, all access 

to 

f This has even gone on so rapidly since I wrote the accoant above, that' in 1803 ^^ 
whole of the aile 6as been taken down, and the services of the church havie for a twelve* 
month past been transferred to a room in the house. — ^July 16, 1804. 

* Twisden, c. 290 : '^ Xpsum--^orpus ecclesiae appenticits et porticibus undi^[iie circum- 
'' cinxit, quae — per parietes — distinxit/' 

t Twisden, c. 1294 : '* Mums erat— , qui— corpus ecclesiae a suib lateribus qu« alie vo- 
'^ cantur dividebat/* 

J Shaw's Moray, 277. . 

$ Arch, vi, 65, sir Henry Englefield : ** There is a circumstance which is really very sin- 
^^gular, in the disposition of the walls of the [abbey] church ; that is, that the sidt-aileswcitaL 
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to ot^r pentices was originally from without, there was no communication 
betwixt them and the church within, while the rooms themselves were 
equally small and dark^ each being divided from the nave by a wall be- 
tween the pillars^ which still remains at the site of the organ-loft. Near 
the western end of this aile, about six feet only from the northern tower, 
app^r the plain vestiges of an ancient doorway in the outer wall ; that 
was about eight feet high, with something more than three wide, had a 
roimd,arch above, yet is now formed into a modem kind of window with 
narrow parallel compartments, but must have led into a small room there 
between the door and the nave. A few yards to the east of this, and di- 
rectly opposite to the new-discovered staircase of stone, was another 
door, the .customary entrance into the church for the Eliot family, within 
these few years ; some stone steps mounting up to the level of the flpor, 
a round arch (equally as in the former doorway) still appearing over head 
within, the same sort of modem window filling up this as that, and all 
marking out to us the room of a second confessional. But at the eastern 
end of this was very lately another room, only a few feet square, having 
no outlet at all, having only a small window-like opening on the south, 
and approachable only from the aile by a doorway that still remains, that 
proves itself modern by the letters R. S. cut in the stones of it, and shews 
the partitioning wall to be equally modern with itself. Thus partitioned, 
however, from the rest of the aile, this room was considered as the tomb- 
house of the Scawens once existing atMcJinek in the parish; but being 
taken down a few years ago, when lord Eliot purchased the estate at 
Molinek, and a buttress being erected upon the ground to secure this 
angle of the church from warping, not the least vestige of a grave was 
discovered, though the whole floor of the room was necessarily turned up 
in the operation. Yet the room was undoubtedly destined for this pur- 
^pose, when the partitioning w^l was erected, and the recording letters 
Avere inscribed upon the doorway ; or an appropriation, so antique in it? 

r 

** to have been separated fram the rest ly cofitinued tvalls, which still are in some parts three 
^*Jeet al(we the turf; this, indeed, I cannot account for." - Yet how easily does the text ac- 
count for it here ! Mr. Bentham even, says, .p. 29, that in the first churcher " their porti- 
'^ coes,'' or fules, << wei^e open^^tQ^atds. the naye," So requisite was a rmu account of our 
ancient churches, to clea^ away the falsehoods of the old.! 

VOL. I. T origin. 
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origin, would neter have been conceived by the common people : btit 
still it was never used. Previously, indeed, to the erection of the pM*- 
tioning wall, it must have been all open to the aile, was in feet a mere 
part of the second ctmfessional, and shews us very clearly the original na- 
^ ture of both. There was no light admitted into either from tmfhout, the 
present windows into the aile being all apparently modem, and two of 
them being evidently doorws^s at first. Yet some was admitted from 
tvithin, as the window-like opening in this room nrust have looked for- 
meriy into the chancel, looking latterly kito the interval between the 
present altar and the late brewhouse. So, at the cathedral of El^n be^ 
fore, we have seen the " to-falls** running " on each side of the church, 
^* eastward from the traverse or cross." Thus the absolute darkness of 
an unwindowed room was qualified a Kttle, by the introduction of a 
secondary light through glass, from the softened gloom of the church it- 
self. The shade was now strong enough to throw an air of deep solera* 
hity over the intercourse ; while the view into the church called in all the 
ideas of religion, and difiused a solemnity still deeper over all. So hap- 
pily does the soul derive her tempers from the feelings of the body at the 
moment ! So happily also is the eye adapted to take in impressions from 
matter, and fix them upon spirit! 

"Entirely demolished,*' says Mr. Willis in 1716, '* — ^is [are] the roof 
" and lofts of the north tower, though the walls yet stand. In it were 
" [was] before die dissolution a set ofbelk, which wiere, as the parishio- 
^ ners have a notion, carried to the neighbouring churches." If they were 
so carried, as the tradition leaves us little doubt but they were, we may be 
sure they were carried only because they had been sold. We know not 
much indeed of the horrible rapacity for gain, which actuated the hearts 
and impelled the hands of the busiest of our rdbrmers. Yet a few in- 
stances will teach us. At Dale in Derbyshire, *'anno i45o [i34o] the 
'' abbey clock sold for six shillings ; the iron, glass, paving-stones, and 
" gravestones, sold for eighteen pound ; the chyster sold for ^ pound ; 
*' here were 5ix belu weighing. 47 cwt." At Darleigh in the same 
county> '^ anno 1 540 the tombs and the^^iAo/e chur^ were srotd for ttpenty 
'^ pounds, the chyster for ten pounds, ihtchapter^house for twenty ikil^ 

4 ^' lings; 
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" UfigA ; here iva» then received for six BbULS forty^five pounds^ one 
f' shilling, tfloAMn pence/* At Delacres in Staffordshire, '' the p(Wih 
^^meni of the abbey-ic^ti^, il^s^ roof, and gravestones, were sold for 
** 13/. 0#. 8i/, anno 1540 ; here were then six bells, weight fifty hun- 
f^ dred, which were valiie4 art; »7/- lo^." At Meriyal in Warwickshire, 
^ the whole buildings of the abbey, valued 1540 at 135/. 12^. 2d. ; four 
^' 3BLLS, valued nt so/. ; six grtwestonea with brasses on them, sold for 
" 5^. *.'• So, on July the 5tb, 1*43, was '' sold to Henry Crips of 
Burehington and Eoipiert St. L^er of Feversham^ certain beU^metal, 
containing twenty-four thousand, six hundreth, one quartern, twenty 
*^ and one pounds, in waight ; being parcel of the five bells late in the 
^^ great bcUfeage of Christ-church in the city ^Canterbniy f /' But let 
me eiUaiifge this catalogue of imquities^ by tibe addition of one more. Near 
to tlw schwi in St, Paul's chwrchyafd at Loiid^n, says Stowe, was 
-'^ a great and high clocMer or bell-house, foure^square, builded of i^tone^, 
^^ and in thesatne a most stroi^ frame of timber, with foure b£lls^ th^ 
'* gretiHsttiM I hme heard ; these were caUed Jesus Bells, and belonged 
^^ to Jes«i diappell. The dame had a great spire ^ timber, covered with 
*^ lead, with the image of St.F»ul on the top ; but was pulled down by »r 
*' Miles Pbrtndge, knight, in tliereigneof Heory theEighthe. Thetoofn* 
*' mbn speech thet was, that hee did set one hmdred pounds upon a> cast 
.^.iff'dicejetfftnnst it,, and Bt^^tuamte the said dodbier and beils of the kifig ; 
^^ and then, co^smg (he bels ^ he brokeri as thegf hung, the rest was pulled 
*' downe { .*' '^ Sii* Thomas Audley/' ad^ StoWe conoerning one of the 
more d^pBd^Sbodwiete^ that wer0 satisfied to receiv^ea^ reward for theii 
Mrrices to d»eking»>l^ sharing at second h^d in hiis robberies jipqnth^ 
dbttreh, 1^ offeced thegreaf ckHrckqftkk priorie,'' Chorift-chweh on ijhe 
ri^^lkwdwildEnh AWJgaite, '' wkth a ring of n»e bdk well tttlied,-^tp 
^^ the {iacfehftoners of St« Katharine Cloist-ehwch^ in exchange for their 
<* unaUparish-chinnlh, mkiding t^ have pulled it do^w^ie, mA to have 
.^ IwiiWed there twvai?ds the street';" and on their refusal, '' Jm¥e tks 
^^gncrimt'^ bdls '' vrere smee sold to the parish of Stebunhith,** or^tepf 

* ISce Tanner, p. xxxix, xl. xlvi. xlviii. Mr. WilHs'a own notices. 
t Battely, 24^ , .. . . J Stowe> 357, * 

Y2 ney. 
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ney, *' and the jive lesser to the parish of St, Stephen in Coleiftan-street*/' 
To so abominable an extent did the spirit of vulgar sacril^e then go ! 
Yet thus to expose the nakedness of our reformers before the startled eye 
of the world, becomes a duty necessary to our own honour, to vindicate 
ourselves from participating in heart or head with the perpetrators of such 
enormities. The finest monuments of religion, we see, were considered 
by these Goths and Vandals of our own country, not with any respect for 
them as fine, not with any reverericie fbr them as religious ; but, in a gross, 
pedlar-like barbarism of thought, as so many pounds or so many yards of 
a commodity saleable at a shop. 

Yet, as Mr. Willis proceeds concerning the northern tower of our 
church, " this was undoubtedly a clock-house to the parish, and served 
*' to the use of the priory ; which, being dissolved, rendered (in the 
'* opinion of sacrilegious persons) this building altogether needless f ;'* or 
(to speak in a style more consonant to facts) capable of being profitably 
plundered. This, however, was ^' undoubtedly" no *^ clock-house to 
*^ the parish;^ since Mr. Willis has already told us from Leland and from 
tradition united, that before the dissolution it was always " appropriated 
*' to the use of the convent.'* Accordingly, the course of Mr. Willis's 
own argument here concurs with that declaration before, though he 
speaks himself in so different a language now ; as the priory '' being 
*' dissolved," he adds, " rendered (in the opinion of sacrilegious persons) 
*' this building altogether needless." So inseparably united with the 
priory does this building appear, even in Mr. Willis's own ideas ; at the 
very moment in which, by a strange singularity of confrisedness, his ar* 
gument revolts from them and from the truth ! Yet it was not, as Mr 
Willis in a momeilt of cohfrtsion peculiariy* cbnfbunded intimates 
equally, common to the priory and the parish, by being '* a clock-house 
^^ to the parish," and yet ** serving the use of the pripiy.'* What I have 
already said, proves it to have been wholly an appertinenoe to the priory, 
in Mr. Willis's opinion before and in reality. As such aaappertinence 
only, could it have been considered as ^^ altogether needless" on the dis- 

• SU)we> 14.6. t Willie, 151. 
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solution of the priory, or would it have been actually deprived of its bells. 
It was therefore the belfrey of the priory, as the other tower was what 
It still continues, the belfrey of the parish. It had over it a " roof;" it 
had in it '* lofts,'* with a " set of bells,'* and so was (we may be sure) 
in its disposition within, as it was in its configuration without, exactly 
conformable to the other tower with its six bells at present. It was> 
however, stripped of its bells at that grand interval of rapine and ravage, 
which commenced with the dissolution, which *' broke up the fountains 
*' of the great deep" of avarice in the heart of man, and deluged the 
whole world of Reformation With a flood of sacrilege, till the violence 
of the hurricane was a little abated, till the property seized by villainy 
was wanted to be secured by law, and the estates dedicated to religion 
had settled secure in the hands of their laical plunderers, their laical 
solicitors, or their laical purchasers. Such an interval happened here. 

On March the 2d, 1559, king Henry VIIL that robber of the 
church, and that oppressor of the state, compelled the prior and his 
subordinates lo yield up Athelstan's college, with all its estates, into 
his handa: one king taking to himself, what another had given to GodC 
In those hands it remained, amidst all the wild profiisioa very naturally 
generated by successful robbery, through the astonishing length of no 
less than — threr whole years. Then, in the style of the times, when 
the king*s servants were ever ready to solicit, and the king himself was 
ever prompt to bestow, two of his servants, John Ridgeway and Walter 
Smith*, waited at the door of the king's apartment against his coming 
out of it; probably after he had been banquetting very plentifully, and 
therefore was in high good humour for giving. But let me relate the 
anecdote, as it shews us the full soul of Henry and his courtiers, in the 
very words of the first conununicator, and with the very tone of tradi- 
tion to him^. ^' John Champernowne sonne and heire apparant to sir 
" Philip of Devon," says Carew, ^ '' in Henry the 8. time, followed 
" the court, and through his pleasant conceits, of which mucb might 
*' be spoken, wan some good grace with the king. Now, when the 

* Willis, I4J. 
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^^ golden showrc of tlie 4is8olve4 abbey-lands, rayned welnereinto every 
^' gapers mouth, some 2 or 3 gentlemen, the king's servants, and master 
^^ Champernownes acquaintance, waited at a doore where the king was 
^* to passe forth, with purpose to beg such a matter at his hands. Ouur 
** gentleman became inquisitive to know their suit; they made strange 
** to impart it/' At a time when so much was asked and so much 
obtained, when the king appeared like another Jupiter descending iij 
showers of gold into the laps of his favourites; Champernown saw 
they h^d a sodicitation to make, and wished to be admitted in to. a partner^ 
ship with them. They were shy of reveajing the objects of their suit, 
that they might keep all the success of execution to themselves. But 
an incident happened, such as frequently decides the fate of empire ; that 
disclosed their objects without their communication, in an instant, and 
gavehiro a share in their success without their consent. *' This while,** 
adds Carew, ** outcomes the king: they kneele down; so doth master 
*< Champernowne; they preferre their petition? the king graunts it ; they 
<* render humble thanks; and so doth M, Champ^rnpwne. Afterwards, 
*' he requireth his share; they deny it; he appeales to the king; the 
'< king avoweth his equall meaning in the krgesse ; whereon the over-^ 
^' taken companions were foj/ne te cUloi him this priory for his parU 
<* age\y Such a sweeping donation. must this have been,, when a 

\ Carew, \o^ As a ki^d of comment to this text, let me just add what LeTand and 
another tell us incidentally* an4 briefly thus : " There was,'* says the former, " a place in 
<< Burford, callyd the priorie. Horman, the king's larbar, hathe now the landa of it/' 
(Itin. vii. 73.) The barber took his majesty iy the nose very nuuch to bis own advantage. 
See ako^ iv. 7a, for a nunnery given to a groom- porttr. See, likewise, Newcome, in bis 
History of St. AlbanU Abbey, 520, for some of its Iand$ being given to one who was ** groom 
^ <^ the privy chamber, and ^'arj*^ and porier to the king i" for others given to his sergeant 
'< of the buck-hounds ; and given to both, as '< there is ground sufficient to shew," for 
ft wages" due. '^ Tenements" are mentioned by Stowe, 144, *' some time belonging to a late 
^' dissolved priory, but since possessed by Mistris Comewallies^ widow, and h^r heir^, b^ the 
«( gift of king Henry the eighth, m reiuard of Jme puddings (as it was commonly md}, by 
** her made^ wherewith she had presented him: such," apd so horrible, indeed, ^ was the 
<< princely liberality of those times" of rapacious sacrilege. But, could we trace the occu- 
pations or characters of others to whom the nunneries or the monasteries were given away, 
we should, probably, find those distributed, frequently to the whores, and these to the 
debauchees of the court. 

third 
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third person^ ad accessory^ an accidental one, recdved oat of it, against 
the will of the others, the priory of St. German's for his share! Sach 
fttl es:e0rable scramble was now made among all the retainers of the 
court, for the spoils of religion and the cjaurch! To so little pufposd 
did the king, dip his arms up to the vei^y shotdders, in the foiil and 
venomed cistern of sacrilege, only to staiid, like a bHnd Fortune on « 
wheel, to give away all as importunity kneeled, or as opportunity sup- 
plicated before him, and then to become, by the judgment of folly upon 
sin, more needy thafi the v^ meh whom he had to capriciously 
enriched;^!. Mr; 

X tti the stalnfe, c. xiii. 31 H. VIII. for the dbsolotion of monasteries, many abbots arc^ 
Said, at the very outset, ** of their own free and voluntary minds, good wills, and asfvents, 
^' without constraint, coaction, or compulsion, of any manner of petson or persons,^' to 
have given up their houses and lands to the king : so founded on falsehood is the dissolution ! 
But then the statute goes on to confirm those monasteries to the king, and '^ also all other-^ 
^' which hereafter shall happen to be" freely given like those, as we expect the sequel 
simply to be, but as it is, in fact, to be ^^ dissolved, suppressed, renounced, relinquished, ^br- 
^^Jieited, given up, or by any other mean came unto the king*s highness." Such a direct 
acknowledgment of violence int&tided, and such an indirect one of violence actually sheu/n, 
have we here : in full contradiction to the free consent, asserted at the beginning ! But it 
finally shews us, that the duke of Norfolk and lord Cobham bad* respectively been licensed 
** by his Grace's word, without any manner of letters patents, or other writing,'^ to "pwr- 
^ chase and receive" the monastery of Sipton^ in Suffolk, and the college of Cobham, ia 
itetlt, and confirms them to those lords, respectively, as being << now dissolved." Such a 
monument of folly, impudence, and tyranny combined, is this sweeping statute ! Yet, let 
me here nmiee, briefly, the additional robbery of sacramental plate, committed upon the 
churches by this royal plunderer. Thus we find, ^' delivered unto ttie king's majestic, x. 
« die Maii, anno xxxi." of his reign, I540, " a small crosse of goUfe with one image, gar- 
*«" nished with xv emeralds, six garnets, and certayn6 smalle perles, parcel of such stuffe as 
'^ came to his Grace's use, as well by the surret)der, as by the visitation of diverse religious 
*' howsese and cathedral chirches in the west partes — : the same day of the same stuffe, 
^' four ctlALiCBS of golde, with four PA-f fiNTs [patens] of golde to the same, arid a spobne 
^ of golde, weinge all togcithers an hundred and six ounces : — ^The first day of October, xxx 
** yer6 — , 3l chalicb, gilt, weighing fourtie unces, — a chalice gilt, with a paten, weinge 
** twenty and six unces di. — , another chalice with a paten, giite, weinge twentye and • 
***three untes di.; — the twenty sixth day of February, anno xxxi, — a chalice, with a 
^'PATfeK of silver, and ^It — ; the twenty seventh die of April, anno xxxii, — a chalicb 
** gilt, parcel of^Buch stufife as came from Chiist-chuirch, in Canterbury 5 — thd same day, — 

" a CHA- 
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Mr, Champernown was of a family that had marked itself out to the 
historical eye of religion, by its religious donations; an. ancestor of his 
being the founder of Trewardreth monastery in our own county; and 
this '' Sonne and heire apparant to sir Philip of Devon/* in that awfiJ 
wheel of Providence, which shews us wise men and fools, honest men 
and knaves, religious and sacrilegious men, succeeding one another in 
the same family, now hastening to reverse the pious liberality of his 
aflcestor, by taking as much property from the church as the other 
had given to it §. He thus got the priory of St. German's : but as, in 
the .midst of the general rapacity, an awful terror for sacrilege hung 
upon the minds of the solicitors, these or their immediate heirs fre- 
quently transferred their possessions to others, and Mr. Champernown's 
heir* sold his to Richard Eliot, Esq. of Devonshire; the representative 
of a family which had flourished there for eight or ten generations 
before, and had married into several families of note in that county f. 
. Thus 

'* a CHALICE with a patten, gilte,**&c, &c. (Steevens's Additions toMonasticon, i. 83, 86.) 
Thus did our Henry command the chalices and the patens to be taken from the ahar of the 
Lord.^ and placed upon his own sideboard; becoming a second Belshazzar by the act, and 
ranking nearly in equal pre-eminence of sacrilege with him. 

§ Leland's Itin. iii. 47 : At Modbury, in Devonshire, ^' Campernulph is now chief 
^* lord — . There was another house of the Campemulphes more auncient, caullid Camper- 
" nulphe, of Bere.— Theris one of the Fortecues dwelling in Modbury, whos father had to 
" wife the mother of syr Philip Chaumbume, now lyving." 14 : " Campernulphus, alias 
'* Chambe[rnon], dominus de Trewardreth, [etfundator] prioratus monachorum, qui post 
**dominiV*'!'?"^^7*manerii. Nunc [Campernulphus dominus de] . ^^>:^ [Devonise].'* 
This extract fi-om a record precludes all the doubts reported in iii, 3a, whether Campernul- 
phus, or Cardinham, or Arundel of Lanherne was founder, Campernulphus was, while 
Arundel or Cardinham could only be benefactofs. 

• Carew, 109. 

t Willis, 144, 145 : *' Anno 1433, ^emp. Hen. VI. Walter Eliot was returned among 
<' the gentry of Devonshire ; and to this family, as should seem by the arms, was ally'd sic 
" Richard Eliot, made by king Henry VHU one of the justices of the King's Bench ; who 
*' was, ay I lake it [and as the fact cerUinly is, see Leland's Coll. iv. 141], father to the 
" famous sir Thomas Eliot. This sir Richard, by his will, which I have seen, appointed 
" his body to be bury'd in the cathedral of Salisbury, anno 1520, of which church Robert 
^' Eliot dy'd a dignitary, anno 1562, who was unkle, as I guess by the pedigree, to Richard 

'•-Eliot 
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Hui^ 4:be'£3iots came into the estate by purchase. Yet Ridhardi^wfad) 
went immediatdy to reside in the priory, appears to have been io littW 
satisfied evten under the right of purchase, with the f)reYious relation of 
the: faanie and- lands to the church.; that he Orffected to supprfess its very 
ap)>ellation? of:priorfr, and to supersede it by the imppsition' lof bifi family^ 
name; that, for this purpose, he took advantage of its position at the 
head of a natural bay, dignified this bay with the too presuming title 
of 4. port, and then gave the convent that unmeaning appellatiop which 
ij/iiitaiis atthis day,.i0f Port EliotJ. i . /, .i»r 

/IWih^n he came.^ however, to reside in the hoose, Met us^' whh/^mbrd 
sads&ction^ remark from Carew, hiS'Catemporai7,.tbepiioryiStiI], ff:by: 
'^: the Y>wner s charity, diijtributeth^ pro vitilu thi? alntMAJi^tu9tbimibly 
^^esspectedaxd expended ai such place^^y He thus, kept i}fip;e^ni^to^ 
the (^ys of Carew's writii^, all the chaxitable dignity a£ the p^ionhuh- 
self;.(knjd precluded all perception* of loss^to the pdor; ia: ther'^ixfaBtiAu* 

** EUq^, jwho nptilong after seated hioM^lf here." (Willis^ 14^.) "*Tbese gCDtlmaij^''j4|^ 

Ha|s, 147^ ^' f take to have beei^ of iSkofcA^ori^jhiEil^ and so. denominated fron^ a place called 

^'-Elliott, hear flfundee, ih Scotland; and tlieir" 'descent' of latter *timc^ frbin thi^jEniitltts 01 

*' Devonshire, Berkshire, or Cambridgeshire^ of which last county one sir Thomas Eliott» 

« fttrt. Ws'^sh^riir, 24 Henr>r VIIl. also 36. This g^rftTciiian wnite a book cJilfed '^'liifen- 

«^«cfciti'ni'l35naTuth'MuHermn;' theDi?fehcfe"ofgo6a"df virtuous Wotheti. Bfff !tfil' wHtj^f 

^'mafly-l 

«^Hat'. 

gfiitKc ^ _ , 

•X'fiBrtafrjf, printed at Londfan in the Jrear* 1542, in fofid/lihd^i' the title of Bililiothcdk^nottB.' 

** — -This autlior' was fedm of a knightly family in Sz/^(rfA,^died in March*' 1546, and- Vas 

^ buried at Carl'eton, in' the county 6( Cambridge.'* (AinswortV^ Pi-eface to ist edition.) Alt 

shews we cannot 'travel beyond DevcJnihirc with 'any degree of certainty, for the origin of 

Aisfemily. '•^- /■"•>-':^- - -J " - ' : " > /-^ ' -' : I. -^ : S^ : .^i.-I 

X " The'priory.h6U8e,**'say8HAb/r42, *<^i^(^4tidJsSol^fon, was'cilled'^^ 
^* or ^ort-Pri6u'r-^. ti*l iibW, after thi name of its owner, transnominated Id Pbrt oi^'Wrth' 
** EUyot." But, as Carew remarks;^ the ** Priory, — at' the general suppression^ cbang- 
** ing his note mih his coate^ is now named Port Elliott." (F. 109.) '^^ This prt6ry,'* 
adds Willis, who married into the family, ^^ upon Mr, Eliot's furdhasifig* it, was 
<^ named Port Eliot : since when, this appellation has so far prevailed^' tfaat^Pdt^Eflot has 
^be«n idietted in the maps, as if it was a particular vilK'' (Pt 144.) 

§ Carew, log, 
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tion of a laical for an ecclesiastical prion He therefore began, pr6* 
babljr, that attention to this fine structure, which was certainly shewn 
by the ecclesiastical, which seems to have been followed by the p6ste« 
rity of the laical after him, and is eminently displayed with all the fbndr 
ness of an antiquary, all the taste of a scholar, and all the reverence of a 
Christian, by his ennobled descendant the late lord*. 

Butb^ore he came, in the three years of Henry's possessing the 
priory, in the thirty or forty of Champemown s and his heir'js holding 
itf , rapine had full power to execute its work of wastefulness. Those 
beHs/were t^en down fitwii the priory tower, which had bcfen piit iip 
by the llbrmans, the builders of it, and. equal lovers of bell harmony 
with the Saxons. /^The Normans,'* indeed, we find, in their own 
country) at present, " are stranjgers to the ringing of bells harmoniouriy 
^^ in peab, as is dotie in England; it being their custom to ring no 
^-^ jmfint than three bells at smy cine timiB$.'' Even the French them- 
selves-'* have no idea of ringing bells harmoniously in any part of 
^ Prance§/' Biit, as I hope I may say in a jocular travestie of Horace, 
t)dng /^ys^if a fpn^ a!i of the melody of bells, softened down by 

♦^B1cll«^d Eliot, esq. ^^ was buryM ia this t:hurch of St; German^s June 24, 1609/' 
Johfi,, his son, afterwards sir John, 'V by the inquisttion taken after his death— -19 said to 
f^ have dyM^Npv. 27^ — ^63^*" His son and heir ^* was buried here, near hisgrandfi^ther,, 
<^atth£ juppcrend qf tl;i? 80uth«4sle — of this church, March 25, 1685." His Anlyson^. 
</ Daniel ^liot, e?q. my fatherrin-Iaw, ^^par^d this life about the 60th yea« of bis age ; was 
^^ buried anioDg^hia ancestors^ October iS^, <7<^* T^^^^ gentleman^ in regard he bad only. 
^ one daughter, named Katharine," and tnairied to Willis ; ^^ bequeathed bis estate in prder 
¥ to keep up the na^m^ of his family, to Edward Eliot, grandipn to Nicolas Eliot^ fourth. 
^S9^j^f , six John PJot, knt.. aforesaid/' (yV^Hlis^ 145, 146.) " Edward ^Ijliot, esq/' adds 
Hals, '143, '^ is now in possession of the .estate^ he married (he daughter of Cra^s,'' the. 
Bccr/^taty.of .sftttet aj^d b^d hy .h^r one cbild^ James, who ^ied unm.arf ied ; ^whcn ;ihe estate 
ve^t^o Jlicbar^^ -his unjjV^ Jtheji living at JMolinek, ip the pari?l]|, and his^pn died a few 
^PV^hS %^ !" possessipn of it^ E^w^rd Craj^ {lUot^ lord £Iiot« 
. r^illia,,^43• . I ,, / . .. ' ,..'.';.•' .. 
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A distance of position, and more fond in the dajrs of jouthfy^ but 
serious sensibility; 

Gracia capta ferum Tictorem cepit, et artci 
IntuKt agresti. 

Hie Normans of England heard the harmony of our bell-towers; 
were delighted with its soothing^ mellow, melancholy tones, and so con- 
tinued it to the present times. Of this we have a remarkable evidence^ 
at the very moment. '' He caused two great bells to be made,'* says 
Ingulphus, a Norman prior of CroyhxiAyjust CLfter the Conquest, con* 
cerning a Saxon prior, about a century before, '* which he named Bar- 
*^ tholomew and Betteline, and two middle bells, which he called Turte- 
^Myl and Tatwin; and two lesser bells, which he entitled Pega and' 
J* Bega: but lord Turketyl, the abbot, had previously caused one very. 
V g'rea^ bell to be made, Guthlac by name ; which being now united with: 
^' the bells aforesaid,** as this Norman exclaims^ with, the soul of a Saxon 
transfused into him, " all formed jl wonderful peal- of harmonTj. 
'* nor was there tren such a set of tuneable bells in. all Eng- 
*' LAND*.** And so thoroughly was the love of bell-harmony diffused^ 
through the whole kingdom, that John Major, the Scotch historian 
of the sixteenth century, describes it in terms seemin^y raised beyond 
the truth by his astonishment at it. In St. Edmundsbury, he cries^ 
'' is reported to be the greatest bell of all England;'* though> " in Engr 
*' land is a vast number of bells of the finest tone, because England 
*^ abounds with the materials for bells ; and, as they are reported to excel 
'* all mankind in music,'* a compliment to our national genius, very 
amazing in itself, and peculiarly amazing for the time ; yet previously. ^ 
founded by our author, not on mere report, but upon his oivn opinion r 
•' so likewise do they excel in the soft and ingenious modulation of 
" their bells. Not a village of forty houses you see, tvithout five bells 

• Ingulphus, 505: ^^ Fecit ipse ficrj duas magnas campanas, quas Bartholomaeum et 
•* Bettelinum cognominavit, et duas mcdiasquasTurketulutn et Tatwinum vocavit; et dtias 
^' minores quas Pegam et Begam appellavit. Fecerat antea fieri dominus Turketul6s*a)/bas 
*^ unam maximam catnpanam, nomine Guthlacum; qua cum prsedictis campanis compo* 
^silA, fiebat mirabilis barmonia, nee erat tunc tanta consonantia campanarum in tot& 
*' AnglU." 

Z2 . ** of 
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^^ of the sweetest tones ; and in every mansion-house of any aize^ you 
*' will always hear the most agreeable chimes playing every third hour, 
'' While I was studying at Cambridge, upon the great festivals / spent 
" very many nights tvithout sleep, listening to the mehdy of the hells. The 
*^ university stands upon a river, and the sound is the sweeter from the 
" undulation of the water. There are no bells in England thought supe- 
'* rior to those of Oseney abbey,** near Oxford. *' When they want to 
" form a fine tone, with the common materials they mix a quantity of 
^' silver. The Walloons and the Flanderkihs are said to observe the same 
^' rule as the English, in their sweet-toned bells ^.** This account of 
our own fondness and that of our fathers, for 

So muBical.a.discord, such sweet thunder^ 

^ are produced by the fine tones of our church-bells, is truly striking to 
my mind, yet little known to the public at large. This fondness now ap- 
pears to have commenced before the Conquest, to have gone on uninter- 
rupted by it, and at last to have replenished almost all our church-towers 
from the cathedral and the conventual down to the parochial. With peals 
of bells. 

But let me add to this account of our bells in general, by noting the size 
of some of them in particular. At Westminster abbey, says an author 
of {h& fourteenth century* '^ are two bells, which over all the hells in the 

^ John Major De Gestis Seotorum, iii, i, fo]. xxxviii. : *' Illic fertur esse maxima cam- 
<' panafum totias Angliae. In Anglia campanarum optim& resonantium ingens est copia, 
^^ quia campanamm materid Anglia abundat. Et sicut in musteft cssteros mortales lintecel- 
^^ lere dicuntur, ha in campanamm dulci et artificiosa modulatione; Ndltim vicum xl dome* 
'<rum, sine quinque campanis , suavissime sonanltbus, inv<;ni^; et in qu&libet alicujus 
^' magnitudinis vill& semper, de tertia In tertiam, chimam dulcissimam audies. Dum atuciens 
'< Cantabrigiae eram, in magnis festis plurimam noctem insomnem duxi, ut campanarum 
^^ melodiam audirem. Super flumen universitas stat j^ propterea ex aquae redundanti& sonus 
'' est suavior. Campanis caenobii de Osneia nulls in Angli& ppeliores putantun .Cum duU 
*^ cem sonum exposcant, cum campanarum communi n^ateriA argenti copiam miscenU 
'^ SimilcDi ritum cum Anglis in dulcibus campanis^ Valcnscbaeneni eft Flandri tenere 
'^ dicuntur.'' Fol. viii. he says positively of the English^ ** in EuropS, opinione meA, in 
^* musicA sunt primi.'* 

^' world 
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^' fvorld obtain the precedence in wonderful size and sound *.'* Yet we 
know much more distinctly from a writer of the twelfth, that at the 
cathedral of Canterbury the prior, Conrad, fixed in the clock-house five 
exceedingly great hells; of which one Teqmred eight men, two others ten 
each, the fourth eleven, and the fifth even twenty-four, to ring them f . 
We thus seem to mount the climax of size in bells, and to stand at the 
veiy summit of it. Yet we do not, as we can mount still higher. A suc- 
ceeding prior, in the very same century, set up a bell in the clock-house, 
Ivhich demanded no less than two-and-thirti/ men to ring it J • In what 
exact degree of comparison to this stands that great bell at St. PauFs, 
Which announces the death of the bishop or of any of the royal family ; 
or that still greater, I believe, which by the hundred and one strokes of its 
clapper proclaims to the colleges at Oxford the hour of shutting the gates 
in the evening ; I leave others to determine. Certainly all of a specified 
size above continue rising in a cale of grandeur till they have risen very 
high ; and the last, I believe, stands at a height of magnificence, superior 
to either that at St. Paul's, or to this which has the repute of being the 
largest in England at present, the celebrated Thm of Oxford, traditionally 
known to be a derivative from the adjoining abbey of Oseney, and there- 
fore uniting once with others there, to form the peal so highly com- 
mended by Major above. 

With the bells df our conventual church at St. German's, were als(> 
taken away the very roof, the very planks, even the veiy timbers, qf the 
bell-room, and of the ringing-room, as quite useless, when the bells them- 
selves were removed. With such rash dexterity of fraud did one sawi- 
lege lend a plea for another !- With such hasty strides too was rapacity 
advancing to the demolition of this Norman tower ! Thus, indeed, 
would it probably have triumphed in the full execution of its views, if 

♦ Itin.Simonis Symeonis, published with W. of Worcester, p. 5 : ^' Ubi sunt dure cam* 
'^ panae, qua inter omnes inundi campanas primatem obtmcnt, in magnitudine et in sono 
^ admlrabili." 

t Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 137 : Quinque signa per-maxima, quorum priniuni x^Vitnilltgr 
<^ secundum x, tertium xi, quartum viii, quintum vero xxlv homines, ad sonandum trahunt.*' 
^ % Ibid* 38 : ^^ Sighum — ^magntiai ia clocario posuit, quod trigtnta duo homines ad isbnan- 
•^ dum trahoBt/' 

fi Mr, 
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Mr, EBbt had not come to reside in the priory, and with the spirit of a 
prior protected the orphan church. The staircase within appears much 
injured at present, entire, indeed, at the top and bottom, but broken in 
the middle,, being at the north-western angle. About fifteen years ago 
it was even be^nning to separate from the walls, and threatening to bring 
down all that angle of the tower with it. Lord Eliot therefore applied a 
remedy to the disorder, fixing two strong beams at i-ight angles from 
wall to wall, bolting them together with iron, and so preventiDg any part 
of the wall or staircase from starting. My lord also put a new roof over 
the whole, to keep the timbers dry. Before, as the whole interior of the 
tower was exposed to the weather, and as the church was also exposed 
through the two arches of the tower below y these had been naturally 
closed up, with a supplemental wall of stone and mortar. They thus re- 
mained Just apparent to the eye within the church, but unseen from with- 
out, except through the dark and narrow windows, till October 1793 ;. 
when that representative of the prior in all ecclesiastical rights over the 
church, my amiable and worthy friend the Rev. Mr. Penwarne, to whom 
I owe much of local information in the present work, at the su^estion 
of lord Eliot and myself, permitted a square doorway to be cut through 
the supplemental wall of the southern arch, for the full inspection of the 
tower within, and for the continual exhibition of the two arches, both 
handsome, both pointed there: nor does any thing seem to be now wanted 
for the preservation of a tdwer, so abandoned to desolation through more 
than two centuries before; than with an honourable sacrifice of sightliness 
to safety, to tear away the ivy richly mantling around it, which lends it 
indeed the venerable air of antiquity, but is contributing all the while to« 
make it more an antiquity than ever, by feeding uppn the heart of its 
cement, thrusting its roots between the stones in search of this, and keep- 
ing the damp of the weather in a continued corrosion of both ; that the 
tower may remain for two or three ages longer, to ornament the most 
conspicuous view of the church, to lend a fulness of dignity to this most 
dignified part of the whole, and to exhibit it in all its original complete- 
ness to the eye *. section 

* Having repeatedly mentioned the late lord Eliot with honour in the text, I must here do 
^sUce to him and to myself in a note.. He was my original instigator for writing the present 

4 work. 
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SECTION n. 

*' The south isle aiid nave,'* remarks Mr. Willis, still continuing the. 
misnomer which he began before, " appears to be the newest buildingf /* 
So much was the judgment of this antiquary seduced bj his eye, that he 
has selected the demonstrably oldest part of the whole for the newest ! 
There is a lightsomeness in the aspect of this oldest part, which may na- 
turally seduce an eye not directed by historical reasoning. From its rela- 
tion probably to the Romans in its constructors the Roman Britons, it 
carries an illuminated face with it ; even now when its western window 
has been closed up, and when it has been also deprived of all its northern 
windows, by the collateral addition of Athelstan's church to it. The 
gloominess o£this forms a strong contrast to the luminousness of ^Aa/,and 
therefore casts an air of superior freshness over it. Gloominess seems to 
hayci been affected in our churches, by both the Saxon and the Norman 
constructors of them ; not merely in their practice of shading the wiur 
dows with paintings, but in the fewness, the contractedness of the 
windows J themselves. We see this exemplified by our oWn churcU# 
where the nave, erected by the Saxons, had not a single window along its 

work* In a visit to him, solicited by himself^ I threw out some remarks as I view^ the 
church concerning the age of it ; which tny lord politely questioned, and I deliberately 
maintained* This led me to put my sentiments upon paper, and my lord exulted probably 
m his finesse of drawing mt o\A. But when the ardour of my mind, kindling like a chariot* 
wheel with its own movements, pushed me on to prosecute my survey, and itqreissayhad^ 
swelled into a book ; my lord began to foresee the consequence to himself. He apprehended 
a design up^n hisjinances. Nor would he spare money for literature^ for literature even eon- 
ctnAxif^his favourite churchy He therefoxe refrained from all intimations that would cost him 
any thing, while the work was under ^y hands. Eved when I had finished it, he expressed 
no wirfh for -perusing it in manuscript ) he put forth no finger to push it into publication. 
He abandoned it to its ffute, without mie solicitude felt for it, I believe ; without one inquiry 
made about it, I know* The solicitude was suppressed, and the inquiry was precluded in a. 
cautious delicacy for his purse. He wished to he a patron wiihoiU any expense of patronage* 
Nor would this work, so abandoned by him, have ever been published by me, if my lord 
had not died, if my indignation at such treatment had not been buried in his grave, and if 
at the same time I had not accidentally become rich enough to risk the expense myselft 
t Willis, ij;i* 

whole 
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whole range ; and the portal adjoined by the Normans had only three 
windows over the entrance, short, narrow, even half-buried in their own 
lead. In the same^strain does Leland remark, that ** there is but, one 
** paroch church in Leominster, but it is large, sometvhat darle, and pf 
*^ ancient hidldinge\ insomuch that it is a great likelt/kood that it is the 
"church that ivas somewhat afore the Conquest '^y So the abbey- 
church of Waltham in Essex, which was built by Harold iri I062, in the. 
interval almost betwixt the Norman and Saxon periods, appears from the 
remains of it at this day to have been " a Gothic building, rather large 
'* than neat, firm than fair, very darJCy save that it tvas helped again ly 
*' artificial lights ^ .^"^ All our old churches are so gloomy in general, 
that every lively spirit necessarily feels a sensation of religiousness, at the 
very entrance into them. Our own at St. German's is even so gloomy, 
with the addition of an altar- window where thfc chancel once com- 
menced ; that a window has been latterly opened in the ceiling f^r the 
benefit of the clergyman officiating in the desk or pulpit. Previoiisly €0 
this relief, in our church as well as in others, the officiating divine must 
generally have gone thi'ough the service, not indeed from that exertion 
of memory, which is generally made at present in the reputedly extem- 
poraneous sermons of the continent, but by that shadowy sort of illumina- 
tion, which candles awfully diffiise over the evening service of our greater 
churched in winter. This practice began* very early iri the'templeS' of 
Christianity ; an express mention, b^ing made by some capons, tliajl; frqm 
their spirit, or from their age, or from both, were thought worthy .to, be 
denominated apostolical, and are certainly some of the most < ancient 
anrang CJhristians, of '^ the oil for the lanip,*' even in the service of the 
eucharist I| . We accordingly see Conrad the prior of Christ-church in 
Canterbury as early as 1 108-9, giving to the cathedral. '* a candlesticl^ pf 
•' wonderful gr^^tness, composed of brass ; having three branchc* yppn- 
" one side with three upon the other, all issuing from their proper stem 
" in the middle ; and so being capable of admitting seven wax-lights into 

X Itin. iv, 9j. 

§ Steevens's Additions to Monasticon, lii, 11 3* 

I Coteleriu&'s Patres Apostolici^ i, 437. 

i^ ,'f **' 
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" it ^ •" This had only one range of receplacles for candles^ and was not 
suspended by a chain^ but raised upon a pillar, and so had one receptacle 
in the centre. But others had three ranges, like our present chandeliers, 
yet still raised upon a pDlar, and still having one receptacle in the centre. 
Thus in the chapel at Glastonbury abbey, besides the Easter candle, one 
hundred and twenty pounds and a half in weight, besides four other sorts 
of candles, a quarter of a pound, half a pound, a whole pound, and three 
pounds each : there was a candlestick of three ranges, the lowest hold- 
ing ten candles, but all holding twenty-five, each half a pound in weight; 
and on certain festivals " all the ranges" were lighted, with ** the middle 
" candle at the top of them.** All these candles too were not even the 
mould that w^e generally bum in our parlours at present; were not even the 
spermaceti, that we at present burn in k>me of our churches or chapels ; 
but were the most elegant, the most expensive of all, candles of wax*' 
The use of these was so regular and steady, that language, which (like 
some substances in mines) catches the impression of every object long in 
contact with it, still shews us the impression when the object is gone ; 
and the very appellation for a chureh-candle among our ancestors, was 
merely a wax-light. And what is now the highest luxury of refinement 
in our drawing-rooms, was then the ordinary decot^tion of our superior 
churches or chapels ; we expending upon ourselves, what our ancestors 
gave to God *. So much did the Normans and Saxons love a gloom 
in their churches, softened down by an artificial light ! Yet the taste of 

% Wharton's Anglla Sacra, i. 137 : '^ Candelabrum mirae magnitudinis^ de aurichalco 
•* fabrefactum, habens tres hinc et trcs inde ramos, ex medio proprio prodeuntes stipite, undc 
*^ septem recipit cereos." 

• Joannes Glastoniensis, 358 : ^' <!!onsuetudo luminarii she cereomm in ecclesia Glasto- 
'* niensi. — Praeter ccreum paschalem, qui continet cxx libras et dimidiam, quatuor sunt genera 
'^cereorum. Primum majoris formae [scilicet] de tribus librii. Secundum processionalium, 
" 3. de una libra, Tercium de dimidii libra. Quarlum minoris formae, s. de uno quarlerio. 
*^ Adjiciendum etiam, quod tres sunt" — p. 359 — " ordines eorundem cereorum. Primus 
'^ in iii trahihuSy continentibus xxv ccreotf, quemlibet de dimidii libri. — In omnibus iiii**' 
" cappis accendi dcbtnt (mines trabeSj continentes xxv cereos*" P. 360 : ^ Inferior trah's, 
«' continens x cereos/' P. 361 : *' Cereus medius super trabem." Wharton's Anglia 
Sacra, i. 296, under, a year to early as 103$ : ** Rex Canutus dedit Wintoniensi eccJesiae— 
'^ candelabrum argeiiteum i^um vi brachiis qualia m(di in ecclesiis videmus prctiosissima de 
" aurichalco." j ' 

VOL. I. ' A A tllC 
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the Britons appears vety diflferent, less judicious, and more modern j 
neglecting all appeal to sensation, perhaps because it is not sentiment 
forsooth, thus abstracting roan with i kind of Quaker s logic into a being 
merely spiritual, and throwing as gay an irradiation of daylight oyer a 
chufch as over a drawing-room. This appears also the more singular in 
the Britons, because the Romans we see coinciding with the Normans 
and Saxons, in their love of gloominess for their temples ; in their fond- 
ness, therefore, for the mixed mass of light and shade, which is produced 
by an artificial imitation of day. That stem monument of majesty in 
building, the Pantheon at Rome, has almost all the darkness of a funeral 
vault within. Even that elegant casket of architecture, that fine, fillagree 
model of a temple, executed in stone instead of silver, the mcdson quarrie 
of Aries, received no daylight into it originally but from the opened 
door. 

So officiating, in what habit ot dress did the clergyman app^ear fbf« 
9ierly, within oisr own and other chufches ? This is a poidt little known 
|o even the antiquaries among the clergy themselves^ I knew it not with 
^y exactness^ till my subject suggested my inquiry : and what has given 
me knowledge; will give knowledge (I presume) to others. 

A cleigyinan^ then, is still enjoined by the mumcipal laws €>f our 
church, whenever he os^nsecrates the eucharist, to wear '' a white xvb 
*' plain, with a vestment or cope;'* while the assistant clergymen, if 
any, are to wear '' albes with TUNACLEsf .^* The very appellations of 
these garments proclaim their antiquity to our ears, and the long disuse 
of them compels even dergynaen to seek then* nature in books* From 
these we learn, that the alb is Tuat what e?en nolv I felt myself strcmgly 
inclined to suppose it was, only the stirplice under a less familiar name ; 
especially when I observed the first litui^ of Edward VI. ordering a 
bishop to wear at the communion '* a surplice or alb, and a cope or 
*' vestment % •' The alb, indeed^ wAs a kind of surplice^ but veiy distinct 

t Wheatly'sBftitonal inoBtralion, a fevonrite bbok with me in the more serious and (I 
ttiank God) the more early part of my^yo«tb> edit.^tb) pi 8» aad loj* 
% Ibid. 10). 

3 fron^ 
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from it,, being less loose in its form, bound about the Middle like a cas* 
sock, and either tight in the sleeves like a cassock, or gathered at the 
wrist like a shirt §. It thus became so similar to a surplice, that the real 
distinction was sooner lost in thie little difference, thct surplice more easily 
usurped upon the alb, and the alb more readily sunk into disuse among 
us. The sanic fate has been shared by the TVUfxOLE, and we now know 
it only to have been a smaller sort of eap» jj . 

The cope itself, to which we are thu& referred for the ttmacte, remained 
in oar churches nearly to our own tunes. Watts, the i^publisher of 
Matthew Pkris s two Histories in lG«4, ^attestsf the «ope ta ha^e been 
generally worn at the timeia aur cburch-serWce^. It is even reported 
to have been retained in the cathedr^ at Dui^bain, as late as the present 
g^eratioo.; and the pdtufaes of the lactt set of eopes; I tmderstfand, ai^tf 
stilt shewn in the vl^^ardrobe them. OriginaJly the ^ope was a gartnent, 
eommon among the laity male or femaler and denominate merely from 
ks essential appendage, a cap w hood ; as tHis^, t>y fymg back B{>on thd 
aiiGalderSy Ihas lent ito appeHatioiir eqptaBy to the simii^irTy' pdsiCed C{»pe of 
OOP coats' ^. In llQl a bishcp flying oat of England, say&M. Vims, dls« 
guided hiniAelf like ar woman, ^^ putting on a woman^s gown of green 
^ witha^ix>^e [that is, a hood} of the same colour f-.** Henry III. also, 
comsiaiidiiig t^eeleiigy of IxHidoR to meet him^at St« Piiul*s^ '^ alt clad'iii 
^* a. festival form with ampUees and «y»w/* for rfeceivwg a reptrted^ por- 
tion t»f our Si^irioiiir's blood> just sent him from JisrusateAi; he appeared 
himself for carrying to* Westrftifitst^F abbey the fi«e vase of crj^stal con- 
taining iti ^' drest in a humble habit, z: poor cope withmit a hood J.'* 
Erea Chaucer mentions as riding-habits among the genteeler lai(^ of his 

^ ^urand's Rationale tn Wheatly^ 107 ; and Speloian under AWa. 

I Wheatly, \q%. 

f ; Mp PtoSj, Glowanum^^ <?9^a*: ^' Noa^afllir-iii^ruttrgii^adhiic iis. [capici] u&imur.'' 

• Watts's Glossarium, Capa.* » 

f, M« Pawy i39e: ^"^ Virion* ia ftimuamtCiH^vivt^VtwimrvMdlf^ indutvi?^ capam^ 

. . it Af 2 . * 01ml 
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own time, '* coaps," and *' semi-coaps § ; *' tlie latter, I suppose, a kind 
of modern spencers with hoods. 

Yet how were the copes worn, by either the laity or the clergy ? I had 
always supposed them, till I came to examine now, a kind of woman's 
doak, fastened under the chin, receding from the breast, and resting 
upon the shoulders : but they were worn and formed in a very different 
manner. They were worn as a carter's frock is at present, as a clergyman's 
gown formerly was, as the latter continued to be in some of our schools 
(I apprehend) to the end nearly of the seventeenth century || , and as the 
surplice was within our own memory, by putting the head through an 
opening in the middle, and letting the garment hang down from the 
shoulders. The last, indeed, was so.regvdarly worn in an unopened form 
within these forty years^ that a shrewd parish-clerk of the north of £ng* 
land, who had often assisted in robing academics and non-academics, used 
to discriminate these from those by their want of adroitness in the ne- 
cessary acts, of laying hold upon one side of the collar with the teeth, of 
thrusting the arms through the inverted sleeves, then with both hands 
gathering up the rest into a roll, and so tossing it over the head without 
discomposing the liair. Henry I. says Matthew Paris accordingly 
concerning the cope in 1 135, ^^ putting .on a new robe of scarlet, and 
'* being accustomed (whenever he had one) to send another from the 
*' same cloth reverently to his brother," duke Robert then his blinded pri-* 
soner, ** when he attempted to put on the cope, found that entrance at 
*' the hood which is commonly called the collar iii French, too tight for 
" him, burst a stitch of the sewing in the attempt, therefore kid it down, 
" and said, Let this cope be carried to my brother the duke, becau^ he 
"has a smaller head than mine*/' So evidently was the cope in 

dressing 

f Watts's Glossary, the source of almost all my intelligence concerning copes. 

I Watts's Glossary, Capa: ^^Clausa-^t toga olim, imo etadhuc in echoic una ant aller& 
** in Anglic nostr&, uti audivi/' 

* M. Paris, 6i : <^Cum i^x novam robam de scarleto sumens (assuetus de eodem panno^ 
^^ quoties et ille sumpserit, fratri suo reverenter transmitterc), capum conaretur induere, quod 
«♦ invenit introitum caputii/' called merely ^' caputic^'' by Matthew Westminster, p. 34, 
l^rs aecunda^ << qui galcnim vulgariter Gallice appellatury nimis arctumi inde contigit, 

f* quod 
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dressing put on over the head, and hy an opening barely sufficient ta 
admit the head through it ! In this manner was it equally put cmi by the 
clergy, we may be sure ; the mode being borrowed with the mantle 
from the laity. Even when the laity had thrown the mantle aside, the 
clergy still retained it on that principle of propriety, which has given 
them almost all their distinctive dresses, by opposing the gravity of 
steadiness to the levity of innovation, even in fashions. So put on, it 
hung over the arms, but (like a woman's cloak at present) had holes in it 
undoubtedly for the emission of the arms, and then fell (as it still falls oa 
the continent, I apprehend) down to the knees. 

But on the same principle of general inflexibility to the fluttering vari- 
ations of fashion, when the laity opened their copes before, the clergy 
still kept theirs closed. Even canons were made, expressly requiring 
them to use closed copes, ^* especially in the church*/' There they 
were worn over the surphce; as in 1237 the popes legate is said by 
Matthew Paris, to have entered St. Martirfs church in London " dres^d 
** in his pontificals, a siirplice ; upon it a choral cope furred with various 
** skins, and a mitre f ." Yet since fashion will finally predominate over 
the clergy as well as the laity; and even ought in strictness of proprvety ta 
predominate at last, that the clergy may not appear too much insulated 
from the laity around them ; the open copes were adopted in time by 
the clergy, were even adopted with a laical addition made to them in 
consequence of their openness. Being no longer suspended steadily 
from the shoulders, they were provided with sleeves for their supporters^ 
Thus another legate is recorded by the same historian under 1258, to 
have entered London with a train of twenty horse behind, and with 
ten domestic chaplains at his side, the latter *' all proudly encircled with 

^' quod unam suturae puncturam tantum confringens, earn deposuit,et att> Hxc capa defefatuiv 
^^danda fratri meo dtici, qui argwlius ne capui habeU'' Now colUer is French, for a» 
collar. 

• Watts's Glossary. 

t M. Paris, 357 : FondficaKbus se indttit^ scilicet supeipelliceo^ et dosiiper capa cheralij. 
<< pelUbus variis furratfi^ et iaitr&/' 

. ** €ope9' 
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<^ copes of tha beat njorcen^ fiv^ of tl^ero ^hs^y J^nd fiv© sfeev^d **** The 
closed, we s^, were not aleev^d^ ao4 thp.§keye4 were nqt close4« 

But wkether dasfid or s}eeve4 tbey were njsed in th^ chuyel^i^MHi fes- 
tival days only, even such d?iya as were more tlia^ o]f(lixuuilj«»ftsti\«iL Thf^ 
we learn from aur general and YCiy useful informant ponewiiiBg thiisi 
dress, the historian Matthew Paris; who, in hi* private bi^orj of &t 
Alban-s abbey, tells u^ of ^' six wax-candles ordered to 1)6 b^rt^t** la thf) 
church there '^ upon the festiy^ in copes ^ and PP thQ v^jc- ti%i^0^. ^ 
'' themf !*' They were used too. as early as ia46# witfe $w? &:i^g$$ «^ 
gold upon them. Accordingly the pope, notes Paris, *^ beholding on the 
^' ecclesiastical omameait^ of ^ome fogii^men^ as on Ma^p f^pc^l a({^e5 
'^ and mitres, yecy desirable gold-feioge, aeked whfiW H WSft ii|§ij«fe<c^ 
'^tured : and being answered. In £nglaiidu cried .ou.t* Tf^ly^ ]|^2|^[MPi4 '^ 
*^ our garden of delights :^/^ Tbua dM^ the vichnesfr <tf ow ntW¥iJ^(^. 
t^res, «ven at that early periodj, engage thcadmiratiou of RQHian f)^g§ii$« 
itself; and thus did the splendour of our eoctesiaaticsi i^^ tbek ¥abi^ ^r- 
ceed even the!lfepal a^ibition of poinfv in ch)Arcb?drQSi5e£i«^ ¥^ Y6^. fio^ 
that splendour ar^ that richness in one iiiatance at l^^U mounj^g QUKh: 
beypnd even Uits hi^ pitch of eoohesiaatiical luxury iadi^ess*. Co^rftd^ ^)i^ 
iamous prior of Christ-church iix Cantexbur}'^ under the wdi^il of ma9y» 
iQisforttines, '^ caused a most; costly cop^^ to; be made, worked withpufcoit 
^ an sides with threa(k of the purest gold, having below m ^, i^oge att 
'^ round a hundfedand forty belk of silver gilt, and shewuig sofli«. ^wp 
^'valuable stones between tiiem §^." This Gonrad^ who. waa ceaUjft ai 

^ M. Pafjs, ^6 : ** yepU L9^4u>ii^i|i qup^ vi^t)ti equitaturis, ciyui^ familia, (;pl)atjera)i^ 
^$«octp [clpcen;.]fC^pis> vidleJij::^ qiVPqpQ clgu^U^et qainquc manicatis^ de optinip xnoreto su- 
*' pcrbivit redimita." I guess at the meaning of '^ moretum." 

t P. 1055 : " Sex cereos, in festis quae in cappis fiunt, et maxime praecipuis^ accen* 
** dendos." 

X p. 616: '' Videns in aliquorum AngUcQprun^orpameqjtis eccle^iasticia^ utpott*ini oapis- 
'^ choralibus et infulis, auri frisia concupiscibilia, intcrrogavit ubinam facta fuissent. Cut 
** responsum est, In Anglia. At ipse, Vere hortu&noster delitiarum eflt(Aiiglia*'^ 

§ Wharton '6 Anglta Sacra, i* i 37 : '^'OappaqEi ptatiQsistiniaiB.uadiqu6;Qa^riju auroipurts- 
'^ simo contextam, inferius et per circuitiim cxt nolas argeirttSB fi|^ ^naiiraHif hfifrwtmpi 
<i nynnullls lapidibus pretiosissimis interpositis, fieri fecit/' 

% great 
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^e^t architebt/and actaaily phrnnerf what wad called trhile it continued 
big glftrtons quire at Cintepbilry cathedral, seemfe to have been j)eeuliarl^ 
fodd of ihusic^ hangitig a ^fringe of no kss than a hundred and forty bella 
to hi5*cope. But, m doing tins, lie copied* faxereily the prescriptions of 
God to his high-priest aiii0n^*4l!^ Jews ; When be orders *' the robe of 
*^ the fcjrfatod'* f6r Aaron, to have ^^tSIHath upon the hem of it — ^pdme- 
*' granates-^-, and beife of gold between therfi round abott, a golden belf 
^' and a pottiegitlirafte, a golden bell ahd a potnegranate,** So that '' his 
f sound shiall be heard when he^oeth in unto the holy place before the 
'*^ Lard, and when he cmiteth out * J* 

. So settled as^ our copesr wetfe within the tfery sanctuaty .of the cHurcH>, 
»o storm of ^knde (we aiie ready to suffpose) cdtAA have fever torn them^ 
from the* sidds 5f the' altar,i except that grar^ stornr of the Reforraationv 
Yet tftis, as'I hare alcea^y shcwnyi did not tear them dway. Thfey sur- 
vived the storm, and live even in out church-formiilary at present. But 
theite they li\'^ ia Tai». They havfe gradually bfeeh distrsed by the clergy^, 
and are harcBy known to tbem by name at present. The tide of national 
ideas had for ages been riiiining strong in favour of extcarnal religion, of 
soleihn services in the church, and of pompous habits on the church- 
teen officiating in th^m. This flood began to turn at the Reformation ; 
it has been ebbing, away ever since. The powei^ful and continued suc- 
tion, therefore, has carried down the channel, and absorbed in the ocean, 
th€ivcry copfc of our canons and rubrics. The intelleet of man^ i& thus 
inftuenced by the mere accidents of social life, by the' flucttiations of 
general opinion, and by the varying phases of the moom ^ome- adver- 
tisements (as they were called) being made by queen; EKzabeth in the 
seventh year of her reign, yet meanffor laws to the church by this ever- 
hypocritical wortaan^ and received as laws by a church trampled under the 
feet of this termagant tyrant ; surplices wece enjoined to be used in all the 
Ortlinaiy services of the church, and copes were confined to the eucha- 
rist f. But, inr that change of the pubfic mind which commenced at the 
Reformation, the very eucharist itself beg^an to be: deserted. The Puri'- 

♦'Ewxlus^ xxviii.^31, 33r34> and 35. 1^ Wheatly, 108.. 
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tans among us felt the fercaent of irreverence, so sharply impregnating 
their understandings and affections ; that, during their tyranny of twelve 
years over the university of Oxford in the seventeenth century, the eucha- 
rist was never administered once in Uie cathedral of Christ- church, was 
never administered once in the chapels of All Souls, New, Jesus, and 
probably other colleges, was never administered once in that church of the 
whole university, St, Mary*s ; though it was .before on the first day of 
every term at the imiversity-church, in every month within the chapels, 
and upon every Sunday in the cathedral *. The irreverence, indeed, was 
at that period working so violently among them, as to form the very 
leven which separated some of their own votaries from them, and com- 
bined these Puritans of the Puritans into those most paradoxical of all 
characters in the kingdom^ those slyest children of craft in business, 
those wildest chiidran of enthusiasm in religion ; those half Christians, 
and half Deists ; from a very Christian principle, and from, very fanati- 
cism in it, made half Deists ; who still remain among us under the ap- 
pellation of Quakers, but who, to the astonishment and terror of all 
Christendom, have actually renounced the eucharist in full form. Even 
the church in the growing irreverence, though it has not gone the hor- 
rible lengths of the dissension, yet has run a course among its laity, 
that is amazing to every well-taught Christian ; and has felt the eucharist 
shamefiilly deserted, by the generality of them. In this conduct even 
the clergy have been so fiir participant as to leave off by degrees the ap- 
propriate dresses of the communion ; to divest the eucharist of its peculiar 
pomp, in albs, in tunacles, or in copes ; and thus (as it were) to save the 
eucharist itself in the threatened wreck, by throwing all its distinguishing 
decorations overboard. 

Such were the dresses, in which the clergy officiated ever since the 
Reforniation, within our cathedral of Cornwall. But let us attend to 
another circumstance of divine worship there, the use of incense within 
it. The use we see expressly enjoined by God in that ritual, which alone 

• Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, p^ 143 ; a work j^jregnant with anecdotes of that cen- 
tury ; and a kind of true sapctology^ for the confessors or martyrs of the church of England 
during it. 
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of ail th€ ritual? U> thp world had the honour to he prescribed by God 
himself.. In this we hearMo^s tol4; f" Thou shalt mak.e an altar to burn 
*^ iwcew^e upqn— ; and Aaron 9hall burn thereon sweet incense , every 
*' morning ; when he dressetljt the lamps^ he shall burn incense upon it ; 
*' anfl when Aaron lighteth the lamps at eveix^ he shal^ burn incense upon 
" it ; a perpettml incense before the Lovd, throughouf your generations'*.^* 
This incense is^ expressly prdered in a previous passage, in a pass^e 
noticing inf^nse. for the first time to be " spices for — sweet incen^ef ; " 
and are expressly announced in the execution, to have been '/ the pure 
" incense of sweet spices according to the work of the apothecary J." 
Nor let us suppose in the degrading taste of such, as* think only of cor- 
poreal points in objects of a spiritual nature, and fancy every circum- 
stance of worship appointed more from attention to man, than from 
reverence to God ; that this requisition of incense was made to overcome 
the smdl of the beasts slain for sacrifice in the temple, and to keep* 'the 
rank odours of a slaughterhouse from disgusting the senses of 'the wcir« 
shippers/ We see the incense required when no teinple^was yet built» 
when a tent composed the only fane of God then existing. among the 
Jews, and when consequently no offering but incense was to be made 
within it §. Nor was an oblation of incense peculiar to the people of 
God; It was common to all the nations of heathenism. This we see 
from the very code that prescribes incense to the Jews; presoi-ibing it in 
so easy a manner, as shews it to have been familiar to the mind of Moseit 
at the time ]| ; and speaking of ^' the altars for incense," erected by 

* Exodus, XXX. I, 7, 8. 

t Ibid. XXV. 6. 
' \ Ibid, xxxvii. 29. The meaning of this is explained by xxx. 34, 35: '^Take unto 
^ thee sweet spices, stacte, and onycha, and galbanum, these sweet spices with pure frank« 
^^ incense; of each there shall be a like weight; and thou shalt make it a perfume^ a con- 
^^ fection after the art of the apothecary •'' This was, on pain of death, to be made for die 
altar alone; « * 

§ Exodus, xl. 5 : ^^ Thou shalt set the altar of gold for the inccTise before the ark of the 
'< testimony, and the hanging of the dck)r to the tabernacle; and thou shalt set the altar of 
** lurni'Ojffiring'hcktt the door of the tabernacle.*' 

g ExodiiS) xxv. 6^ Ordering ^^ oil forthe lighty spices for anointing oilj and for sweet in« 
^ cense.'*' •' ' ' •- - - ■ . ' - 

VQ^. L ' B B , the 
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the heathens around them*. Accordingly, we fiiid the temples of hea-* 
thenism having incense humt within them, at the religious services of 
the Greeks. In proof of this I need only mention, that the very terms 
used most familiarly for sacrificial worship by the Greeks, do, in their 
primitive import, signify merely an oblation of incense i*. We even find 
the altars of incense in the temples, so early as the veiy days of Homer; 
Jupiter retiring, in the Iliad, to '' Ida of many fountains, the mothw of 
" wild beasts, even to Gargarus, where was the grove of his temple, and 
•* his altar breathing incense;'* 

Yet, whence was the incense derived? Ijn all the countries adjoining 
to Arabia, it was derived from this native r^ion (^perfumes. When 
God condescended to prescribe a composition for incense upon his 
altar^ to other apices. he e3q>ressly added '^ pure frankinoense.*' But, 
\^ fo what purpose,** daya God at another time to the Jews, indignant at 
a reverence, metdy external, ahewn him, '^ Cometh there to me incense 
<^ fit>m Shebd, and tie sweet cane from a far country |{?** Saba^ in 
Arabia, ia equally proclaimed by the heathens to have supplied them also 
with their incense^ ; even ** the sweet cane*' of Scripture had been brought 
tci R^me, in ** rods of frankincense,** so early as the days of Pliny ^; and 

!^ when- Alexander the Great,** says Pliny, " was heaping incense with- 

» 

** a Chron. xxz. 14, xxxiv. 15 ; Jeremiah, xt. 12, 17; and xlviti. 35. 

t Ovwy to sacrifice, betrays its original meaning in that of its derivatives, Ou«, au odoriferous 
tree J Ovui'^y odoriferous; Ov1|^^, the bag in which incense was held; OotiXiif*aVy the incense itself; 
tfm*^ the samej Ovmvf kioxwj a cea^ser; 61740, ijicense; Ou/Aa/Ao, ^uoM-f (, ineense ; Ov^lnfie*, 
a censer; Ou/amw, to offer incense; AmAk^ odoriferous; Qwui, the same; Ov«^j incense. 

X Iliad viii. 47, 48. 

I Exodus, XXX. 34; and Jeremiah vi. ftO« - 

5 Virgil: " Mittunt sua thura Saba^i ;'' and Pliny, xti. 14: ^ Thura, prseter Arabiamv 
^ nullisi ac ne Arabise^uidem universie; in medio ejus fere suatt atraflaitae,.pagu$ Sab«onun, 
^ capite repn Sabotft — ; regio coram thurifera, Saba appellata/'' 

^ Pliny, xii. 14: << Virgis etiam thuria ad nos commeantibus/' This is ealkd '^ swe^k 
^ calanms/' ia Exodus, xxx. 23 ; ia Ezekiel, xxviu aa, we Sf^eihe spices were ]t)rought to Tyre > 
** The merchants of Sheba wd Baama, they were thy merchants > they occupied ia thy faim 
•f with chief of all spices.'^ 

4 ' ^mt 
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«' out parsimony em tite altar> his tutor I^onides told him, that -he ahouW 
^^ auppUoate Hearen m so profasea mannfir^ whenh^ had conquered th^ 
- regiim whfiye imeme grew^; mA when Alexander had made himself, 
*' master joi Ar'^ihia^ hfe sent his tutor a ship-load of incense, exhorty 
*^ xog.hinxto be liberal, in his adoration of the godsf.'* Yet the incense 
of Arabia^ Flinv telki us, was not introduced into use so early as the 
Tn^an war;{;; when we have already seen it in familiar use^ four hun- 
dred years .before. At a very early period, however,, the cedajr and the 
citroiL g«n; their fruits to be burnt for incense§* There was even one 
troe, wihich assumed to itsdf the supereminent appellation of the incense^ 
tree, and iber^ore a|>pears to have been burnt in the wood itself, like 
** the sweet cane'* of Scripture^ at sacrifice?. ** The tree jf%j/a/* says 
Pliny, ** was known to Homer ; by the Greeks it is called Q^cv* or @uol^ 
as some copies read, the divine, or the incense ; '* by others Thya,*' the 
Tcry same appeBatioti^ ©€/«, Qua ; " this, then. Homer reports to be burnt 
^' in thei ba&quets of thftt Ckee^ u^kam he tvkhed to b& considered as a 
^ godd^9i, ta the coimctioQ of a gross error in those who understand 
^* mere cMloiirs under that word; though^ m the very same line, he 
^ speaks^ of the cedar aind of the larch with itj so manifesting himself 
^ to speak of trees alone|{*'* This tree grew about the temple of Jupiter 
Hainnion, and within the- interiors of Cyrene^. It is even yet known 
nndci* the title of Thuya^ as a native of warm coiuxtries. But the name 
c^this tree betrays ajuptber secret, telling us that the very term for incense 
m Greek, reaHy means dhme„ 9^m^ ^ Quovi and that even the appropriate 

- t .Pliny^ xiu 114I: ^^ Akxaiidm Mapio ia pnefitii fine paromonia ibura. ingcrenti aris, 
^' fttcxbgogos liftonMles; dtxcnyC, nt iHq modo, cum dmcis^ thuriferas gepte^i suppUcac^t; 
^i>tiUe Arabia potitMs^. those onuataai Aasiem aiiaitei, exhortatua lit large deo&adoracetjf 

i|: Pflny,^xiiu i;. ^* Uiajsia teosporibixs noii*-tliuBe avppUcabatur/' 

'$ PKsy, xiii. r: <f Ob&i — et ekii quorum firufiticuaiy ia .taciia^ ftimo coavolutiisn nU 
^ dovom ¥eriua.'qu»m odorem QOYeraau" 

I Pliirp, xiii..i6: '< Thya arike ()u^. Notai etiam Homero fuit;. Aoof [Dal. ^vw[ GraG;c& 
«' voeatur, ab aliift tbya; haac igitur. iateft odorea uci tracUt ia deliciia Circes, quam dean]L 
^ voAtbait wt^lKgi; 1112^110 corrore eorum, qui pdoraiaenta in €o vocabulo acciphmt} cum 
^ pnesenim in eodent vcrau cedsuia. larWem^e uaa Uadat^ in quQ n)anife»tum est de arbo* 
^ n|>i» timUim tocututn.'' 

f PliDy^ xiii. xi* . . . . . 
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title for the Arabian frankincense among the Latins^ Thus, is merely the 
Greek 0uof, and signifies merely the thing divine*. At last, however, 
from the growing acquaintance that commerce formed among the na- 
tions of the world, lapping round the globe in a chain of gold, the trees 
of Arabia were found to be particularly calculated for incense ; and that 
predominating business of the world then, the worship of God, instantly 
appropriated the knowledge to itself. But the timber was now spared, 
and the gum alone was used, as creating less of a disagreeable smoke, 
and generating more of an agreeable odour. From that period to the 
present, Sabaea, or Sheba, has supplied all the heathen, all the Christiaa 
world with incense; and has thus had the honour of sliding up its 
spicy gums for more than three thousand years, in ofierings— *" a sweet 
" savour*^ unto God. 

Hence have been derived into our language the terms inceme and cen^ 
ser, the incenstim and incenaorium of the Latins, still retained in the^ f«- 
eenso and incensorto of the Italians. Incense, however, was not intro^ 
duced info the temples of Christianity very early: It could not be^ in* 
deed, till temples were built; till the upper rooms of houses had been 
superseded by large structures erected for the purpose ; till the solemnity 
of temple-service was nationally transferred to the service of our churches. 
Accordingly Tertullian, at the end of the second century, sayi in his 
Apology for the Christians, " Certainly we do not buy incense, the obla^ 
•* tion of it being generally the act of individuals ; and, if Arabia com- 

• Hasselquist, indeed, says this, 250 : " The gum*''- Arabic acacia " is gathered in tast 
** quantities from the trees growing in Arabia Petraeai near the north bay of the Red Scaj 
*^ at the foot of mount Sinai ; Nivhehce they britig the gum thus (frankincense)^ so called hf 
^' the dealers in drugs in Egypt y from /Aiir and thor/'sA answering to thus thuris, <^ which 
*' is the name of a harbour in the north bay of the Red Sea;'' But this name was given it,, 
probably, at first, by the Greeks of Alexandria, the original mart of frankincense (Pliny^ 
xii-« 14: *^ Attkandrift-^thurtt' k^terpolantor'^) ; and^ certamly, ages before, any such la- 
bour as Thor orThur eitisfed, for the imftoirtation of the gum across the Bed. Sea into 
Egypt. Frankincense was biilught out of Arabia so late as the days of Pliny;, not firom any 
** bay of the Red Sea^*' to Egypt, but over-land to Gaza in Judsea; <^ evehi nOB potest aist 
^' per Gebanitas,— caput eorum Thomma abest a Ga2ft, nostri Uttoris in Judsei oppido^ 
^ kxx* xxvii^ millium passuum»,quod dividitur in mansianes eamelorum kii.'' 

^^plaius^ 
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^*plaim of this, the Sahseans shall know the Christians expend their 
^ wtffesf at a higher price, and in a larger qnaritity, for emhalming their 
•'•dead, tbkii the heathens in fumigating their gods*/' Incense was 
nQti^do^^ted then' in Christiaft -worship; but it was immediately after 
the ^tabfishment of Christianity, "indense** being expressly mentioned 
in (he^second of fliose apostolical canons, which are cited by name'as early 
a#*»94^'f V ind*he "in<t€J*!Se''* beittg then confined, as now, to the cu- 
cttaifetij^ It thus began with fhe establislini«to« of Christianity, and went 
drtftviAi'lt fchhiugh thie fege's ifterwa^ds* Ia oto Own country, and uiidef 
the* ye^ i 1 4 1 ; a monk'of Dupham- describes the ptoiknation o£ St; Giles's 
chtirdi near that city, which had b^n garrisoned by one patty and 
'sto#&V6d 'by another; in'thtsetermsft *'The violators of peace l^bted 
^< '4ir€«l ^ In tbei chttrch> and o^ed up the hti^U of the linCjit which they 
K<^ fboiled,- i^^^o^ 0^ f A2^' odours ofinitn^ ^i' ^'But inodr own^ anid proba^ 
bljf ift' other '^oontdesf iiieenseh^ris'tff Vdbuble kind, dothtotic and 
forei^; i iThe/foveigti wis dear^ et^n^t Rome, ^a^ iq>'Biio3^<ft.tiine {|i; 
llik^w^pldfiatiiral^pM9«r^^thaJi^d^ tbi dtiAin incense i&om be^ 
iiig siipeMfeded)$ttl^ly(bid^|riit^s^y^b^^ ^'31)& last,; in all 

ptib|A»il)tf, werendscid'dtily within siipeHor temples or drarcbes^aiidiitiift 
infenor was jperfumisd with thfc others onljr. Thisat least wab ohvimisly 
th^'CHseiiliouir British isles/ i Herc'the goeicb of tfirb wereibunxt in: most 

;. • • " - .t :. ': z/' , :'♦ I )•' "r *! . • ( .) . : jr : . ..J . : . ^ ; •• 

^ Apobgettci^y* tliil : i "^^ Tkftii JfikJaii tiCn toMva^^* BiiktsUtt qudfuutuf^ iscient S^httl 
'^ pUiria et carnris suas mcrces Cbriftiflpi]» 9epeli«niiia pcofligarij c^ipx diis fuinigaDdis.'' . 
t CoUrlerius's Patres ApostQlLqi, u 424, 

^ Ibid. 4.37: OvfOA/Mb r« $)UYpw rtif w»f ovafo^y or, as Diony 81 usExiguus renders the passage 
*ab6ut 525, " tbyiriiama, iJ est, inccnsum, tempore qtto,§ancta celeBratur oblatio/' (Ibid[« 
ibid/) ' Ificensef is'still confined to the'^uchaEristj'knd HAv. Pbpe a^ordingly says id Jus de^ 
i&#ipliinrof high mass^ ..... .*.,♦:;;/..*;....', / , • •• 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll,. 
And swelline organs, &c. . _ 

The 9econd canon, indeed, is urged by some to be interpolate here. But interpolations jnuajT 

catch flics, ' ^ .. ..^^ ^ .^ , , . ;, ,,, , , ^^. ^^ ,^ ;^;, ^^;..,. ., 

I Wbartox^'s J^glia &t€ra^ 1^ 714 : |^ |ii ^oco, p^cis violatorips ^^0^ ^ccea^^l^apt^ nicj^res^ 

*' carniaj|nc|u^% poqpebaQt pro ^ (hio^s^^is^ od^^ ; ,, y j . .' i 

I PUny, xii. U- ' 

of 
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0i Ouif chvfchea ;' and thosQ who have experienced cones, in the ^s^fis of 
4^w paylQurs, k»9w Jbliey tnajke a fine fire, an^ thFOw out a.fif)Qiafomftkiet 
I leafn the fafct, boweyer, of tlp^r beii^ burnt for inq^fHe in our 
ehMJfche«, from » siogle aolijdry |)a89^f», »ccidentBlly noticed hy my 19^^ 
m G4n^us Cambrenais. ^' The numerous woods of Ireland/; refoarks 
tlm auikhar, " abound in fir, the mother ofincente andfrunkineenfe.^.** 
Yiat the gmm of Airabia wa? stiU used^ ip superior churches: » >Xhjis( I know 
fnm z very cariy period of 0^1 hi$ltory, even a^ ^rly as tftp fleign of Ai-» 
fi«d; that: kuig o«& day p?<»f nting to Aaser, the© only an ahh^ in W»lw> 
f' two »oiiast«ie8hr-^ftpd a v«y costly pall of silk, and a $trp^4Ham$ 
*' burdfit of inc«:nse */* That incepse; was wed among the^ S^rititfii bfrr 
fecet^ 6«E0n9^ is evident fi^pm th$ {^(Hvan vifafi$ for it, and (hf&c^Mcar 
9tili lemaifiing ia the Btiiisk directs ; Thy$ and TK^HHtfr iA ;W/dsh> En-^ 
hm, Ifikois.md JM^cQiskster m Contt$h; Tm^Jieiskei^TmkfiaA, lind 
Widrim^d in Irisb f ; And it -was this distjnctibn 9f tncmwse into foi^il 
pr domostio^ I apprehend, which hid: produced fchat ofherwMt ima^untr 
dbJe iraidaAbo of .titlfs^ fcbr ife m our . Saogim^eii mogfuo 9xiAiifrankbir 
ikmm; tideiiiiiot always ke|ildidtiilc<^.httt^pl&^ heoao; ihe 

idcmn being a name common to hotii^ and the'lstfeer an .appropriate 
iiamci for the foreign. Tet this is not appropriated, as' Skinner dreams, 
because lAie gioiL is fanrnt vitkb a frank libendity on -thci altar ; or^ is 
Johnson dreams in the same tenour of reveries, with a nearer. approach, 
^ howevery to naaoif) adilisfcatity^ firom iktsi G^asUfi dtflribution of odoura ; but 
from its coming (o^ our Saxon aneestors, I believe; throngh* the country 
of Franpe, the Franc-land of the Saxons. So it even comes to our iiei^h- 
^ours at preseijf ; as ^^ the ^eatest part is carried/' even now, fi^om Q£s;p 
iftEgypt. ** to Maf;9eiUe&'\ ip France, '' whe^oe it i^ by tjie Dui^rh c^* 
^^ ried to Muscovy;** and ^* a large quantity is burnt by &e Museoiaites 

% Camden's Anglica, &c, ^39 : ^^ Abundat abiete sylvositas Hibemis, thuris et incensi 
^•^matre/* ' * ' 

' * Asseir, 50^ '"'Mihi eodeid die tradidit— -dub mollasleriar- > et sericum pidlium vald^ 
<' pretiosuin^ et onus viri fortis de incenso/' ^ ' 

t Lh'uyd under Thus Thuribulwnu Riehards's Dtclibnary and 0'Bnen*B are both defec* 
live here : the fomier onoits both the Welsh Wordfe^ and thd latter has only the Irish first« 

<^ s^d 
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^ afid Rdntari Catlfolics in their chitf ches % /* IF^, in Wflr fextftndfe^ coto- 
*ietfc6, Ai^t Iwring it direttly from Cairo : but growifig more petturiousi . 
ki otuf worship of God, as we become more expensive in attentkkis td 
ourselves, irMertiif^ the chafucter which does high honotir to the earlier 
Rotaians, of Iselftg ** fmgal in the matidgeftient of their houses, butmdgi 
'<^ ntfie^Mt ill tl^e006omy of their temp^ and linking 16 religious 

dighity of sentiment iilfibiteiy lower th*n the veiy heathefts themselves ;, 
^ ever siiice the Reformation we have c(sABtA to use it even in our royal 
chapels. Thus, whatever w* may bear of the churches abroad^ Greek or 
Roniish> whatever we miay inead of the t>ra<*ice of togefe in Heaven^ « yet^ 
cveh at the cha^el-royal, never doe« ^* the smoke of the incensie-'^^-Oolae 
** 4vrith the prayers of the saints,'* aftd *' ascend up bef«« Goo |f Y* diJM^ 
j^ensing its grateful odours aroiind, ^o uniting with music, with paintings^ 
to gratify all the dignified, tfee intelleetuaJ, senses of the body, and to wrap^ 
the whole mail into that w)^ i» his highest feeling, as wefi as hiA 
gtieatest^ofjr, an ecstacy of devotk>htoWat<IftOo * ^ J 

.>Widi this incense in the church, and with those rObes on thfeoAcitttor 
in it^ '' at the upper end of'' what Mr. Willis calls its '' south bk and 
<^ nave,** as he remarks, ^* near the high altar, aie niched faaadflQimeljf 
^ carved in sttone, together with an ancient monument under ail atoh \n 
^^ the vmll, erected here after rebuilding this part*/* AH this tf to accu^ 
muhtion of errors. The *' niches, handsomely carved in stone,** afte ap^ 

^(.Hass^Iquist, 297. . /^ 

$ Sallust in Catilina, ix. : ^ tn swppriclls deorum magnifici^ ctemi paiti.*^ ' 

' I Rev. viit. 5,' 4- ' * :•'/'>• • * f* * ' 

% As an additkmal rpUikXti tbe ^dtnibg of iacettte tntD) Briookiy la ne nolvcjb tbis pasdagt 
in the Description of London by Fitz-Stephens : *' Ad banc urben, ex omni nalione quae 
<< sub coelo est, navalia gaudeni institores/^ t^ose ii I^arseiUeft pdrtilrtilarly for the incense, 
•* habere conunercia : » ; • . . j .. ' • in . 

" Aurum mtttit'Arabs/species et ^rd iaP^nu^^ ' ' ' * 
Pegieysditioilini/;7V'y Tbe^e.arti({le«> whi^b •wew t^ea very ▼ajuablc/' befpre, vr^ 
<^i^m4.a^difecl,c9mnninic|tio;ji w^^^ spice-islands of the East-Indies, f' came. from 

<• Arsiu'F^lix, and the < * * " ' •• ' '*-" '-'"^- .u.^-.i .-> 

(1 suppose^, UlCimalely, 

. w - . ^'v^^ -V /,.'-: parently 
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p^en% the; throne and the ^tall, thus? slightly Koticfr^'by th^ uodi^- 
g»i8hiiiig.p«n:ef a writer ; jwho.cif he bftdJiHO^vn their real qijaUlj^^ wp^ld 
If^veftaced himself with at>^ntiquary*s tfati^factign in the seat of the ane, 
sad h*v€.knelti with an episcopaUan's. reverence at the fopt of the ,<)ther^ 
He:qe?ksi0ere4 thjerti,pnly a^iin^re f^nichefi;V:?o;losrt *he rev/jj-qivce in his 
iflftttentioia^ ajjd. misled th^^sftiefaction itihis^ignpranqe, Afitiq^sari^s are 
ge^^t^ally /Wppos^ Ip^ ^^ the railUpri/* to view objects through a mi- 
ero8qop«2)gl4ss, thus,ito see mt«;b more. tb^n .p^t\J?fi..pr^se;jts ]to the naked 
ejfCi widr indeed ,to, talk. of beholding w.bat " .the.grpat vmlgar and the 
'^4 ^m^ll ' *• p^tt nev^ beliesve to jexist, • But :we here find an antiquary, who 
ha$. rever;sed the.cas^ entir^y, whose-microspope is, as. dull as the cpm« 
ndn^st *ye,; and/ Ivho oould not see wjiat was appp-tent before him. He 
looked at a nich^, but beheld not a throne. He .viewed it, but surveyed 
not .&e expressive acoompaniments of it- He savv^ not the mitre particu- 
lai^yat th$ top ^ it; Hiough; thjua is ^no kp^/than^ three feet six inches in 
length, from the b^se to the si};nmit ; tiiough the .cross upon the summit 
is no less than one foot in length ; though both come projecting from the 
until, and'footh stand conspicuous to the eye, with u window oii leach «ide 
df €htshni;« yethe saw them^ not.' . Minds no/ informed vsrith antiquarian 
l^JhPdiwlfedgi^' though manly in. their general exertions, and practieed in in« 
t0iMctaal(6xierbbesy • am apt to impose upon themielves ^ &ar 6f being 
imposed upon by 'antiquaries, and take refuge in a kind of wilful.blind-> 
n^ss from the- dreaded Tredidity of antiquarianilsm. But that an antiquary, 
. one so much an antiquary as to be deservedly smiled at for his credulity 
by many, should pot, see ey<en while he beheld^ is a very singular phe- 
nomenon in the reigns of Ifterature. Yet even he wanted some J)rother- 
antiquary to stand; by him:; as Michael stands by Adam in Miltour: ■, 

J. , I., . ..f ..,,.#•{ then purge with euphrasy and rue 

The visual nerve, for he had much to see, " _ 

And from the yrell of life three 4rops. instil. . , 

For ' want of tHisi' missing that grand accompaniment the mifre, *lie 
might well miss the others, the small ddvfe fevfer-head; tbfetaB*'jc*cJzieW 
9t the sides, and even the hifth elevation of the wjiole niche, above* the 
level of the floor : yet all should, h^ve ,»niited .tfi, f^i^ con^ctkujt i% i^ 
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Stream of lightning oo his mind^ to rouse him from the lethargy of vul- 
gjar spirits^ and awaken him to the reality displayed before his eyes. 

But unawakened> unroused, he appears to have gone on, walking in 
his .sleep, stumbling at every step, and plunging out of one difficulty into 
another* He must have heard the tradition concieraing the tomb, the 
throne, the door, and the, palace, of the bishop ; yet he turned a deaf ear 
to the sound, notes not the pjdaceor the door at all, notes the tomb only 
as '' an ancient otiomunent finder an arch in the wall,** and notes the 
throne, the stall, as mere^ two ? niches.'* So much were his eyes and 
bis ears in a conspiracy together against; the truth! Then his under* 
standing sunk at last into that pitfall of increduhus credulity, to suppose, 
even to aver, the tqmh land the niches were '' erected here after rebuilding 
^* this part/! Hcs thus supposes a rebuilding, for which he attempts not 
tp produce apy the in^t hypothetical reason ; and avers, what he. pre* 
tends not to prove by any the most frivolous evida;ice* Na rebuilding 
appears to have ever taken place. The door of the .bishop, now blocked 
up by the rising earth without, of itself proves that none has : . nor would 
even a, rebuilding, if as real as it is imaguiary> at all s^lve those difficulties 
concerning the niches^uid the arch;.for the solution of which it seems to 
have beenfancied by Mr. Willis. \ The arch and niches were ^' erected 
'* here,** he says^ . " mfter^ rebuilding this part.** If. they were thus 
erected, they could not possibly be wrought into the very substance of 
the wall: yet so wrought we have actually found the tomb; and so 
Wrought are the door, the stall, the throne, apparently to every eye. 

Let us attend, however, to one more mistake in Mr. Willis, because it 
may equally deceive. " Over which," he subjoins concerning his niches 
and monument,, *' were painted, I presume, those effigies of hisl^ops 
^' mentioned in Leland, which it is a great pity should have been de« 
*^ faced*.** The want of preciseness here is as remarkable as the absence 
of truth. He specifies not, over which of the three he fancies the images 
to have been placed ; and he unwittingly intimates, that they were over 



• Willit, 15a. 
yoi- !• c c aH 
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-all. With 80 much cofifiisedness of ideas and termd, W€j mifet not <ixpec* 
any justness of reasoning. Mr. Willis, indeed, has applied to the south 
aile, what Leland has confined to the chancel, and what can suit the 
thancel alone. " Beside the hye aitare of the stffti^ pwoiy," sayfe Le- 
land, " on the ryght hand ys a Itaihbe yn the walle with' ^n image of a 
'* hishop, arid bve*' the tumbfe a xi bUhops paynted*/' fee. We thus 
find the paintings -vr^ire over the tomK But was thii torob that in the 
south aile ? It certainly was net ; it was in the *' prioiy" ' piKrt of the 
clwrt!h, whife that i^iti th6 parish part. It Was ^' beside the hy^ altare,'* 
White' that Is nearly half the lengtim of the chweh, fti)m lEtny dltai^ that 
tfoiild ever hate beeh ih the aflei • Thete was, ind«6d, nb ** hye ataire'' ki 
the aile, there could be none, though Mr. Willis has previously givfin it 
bne, and (as^now appears) from the meditated trsMsfbt to the aik, of &is 
|iaSsage in Inland concetni^g the chancel ;. because M^re cdttW 60 ow^ 
fMs whert tht ^it« wias a ohtnrfch iof itself, isUidtheW^^bdM- be no ^'Jtffb 
^^ altare'* while thete was only one ; because too, v^hen thtf chutth was 
turned into an alle, <^ the ^e altare" was certainly placed at the upper end 
fef the chahcel, and only an inferior altar coCild then have remained here. 
80 many miittakes in his account of this church has he made, who in 
genial merits hi^h cdmto^ndation fromi all his brethren o^the anti<^^ 
rian family, whose knowledge was considerable, whose industry w^as un- 
iremitted, and w^ho by both is holding out the torch to thousands at 



i'l 



Yet- let me adci coH'cernirig the throne and its accompaniments, that 
these were so loudly pointed out by tradition to be what they plainly are, 
ai to dttfeict the liotice, and call out the zeal of the Presbyterians in the se- 
venteenth cefiflfry; Highly charged as the Presbyterians were' Vrith electri- 
cal flr(% a^dirist:|)op€ty; and against what their Bedlamite ideas had asso- 
ciated Hvith i(^, pt^rfacy ; a bishop*€ throne^ a bishop's mitre, a cffbzier, and 
a cros*, the' last from the same insanity of associations combined in- 
vitUoualy with the three others,' were sure to draw forth the sparks in 
great irlAindatftfe/nnJ fed thefm discharged in aburst of lighttiing. They 

♦ Inland's Itin. vii. laa. 

J... 2 • ' accDriif^ly 
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accordii^y went tb work, with the seeming animosity of heathenism 
against Christianity, to demolish the cross, the croziei^, and the mitfe 
here, by chipping them with adzes, and levelling the projection of theoa. 
They have thus effaced some parts of the ciroziers, and taken off much 
from the bold relievo of all- But, as all were formed of very hard stqn^, 
the labour became too tedious, fanaticism languished in its Gothic exer- 
tions, and indolence had recourse to a more compendious process. They 
kickily resolved to conceal what they could not easily destroy. They 
filled up the deeper part of the throne, even the deepgipart of the. stall 
ai^obiing, with a wall of stone ; and they covered the mitre, the cross, a^ 
well as the upper end of the throne, with the arms of the state. Then 
too, undoubtedly, were the four plates torn off from the tomb of thtf 
bish<»ps ; as the feurther of the four, from the ^-aU resting upon one side 
of it, must have required some extraordinary violetice to extract it. Nox 
let us impute any of those rude and anti-christian outrages upon these 
venerable monuments, to the influence of that son of the first Eliot, who 
is so well known as a patriot in the days of Charles, under the knightly 
title of sir John. He died long before, in November l032; and hisaon, 
then in Kis twenty-first year, appears not to have taken any part in the 
civil confusions afterward, not even serving in the parliament of l64l *. 
All was done assuredly without any encouragement from Port-Eliot, per- 
haps with remonstrances from it, by that wild zeal against monuments of 
antiquity, which always actuates the vanity of vulgar reformers, and 
which was thrown into a sharp ferment in the Presbyterians, by their j use 
abhorrence of popery, as well as by the native sourness of their owa 
spirits. Thus was the depth of the stall and throne, the upper half of 
the latter, but the whole of tte cross and mitre, concealed for a great 
number of years ; etcn till the Rev* Mr. Trevanion, who died minister 
herein 1772 aged about thirty-five only, began to explore the walls, for 
what he must have learnt -merely from tradition to be there* He probed 
the niche in the eastern wall, he probed the niche in. tlie southern, with* 
his penknife, as the first Wtrument ready to his hand at the moment;, 
^und the adventitio^s^wall within both, procured a mason, and sek^hia^ 



• Willis, 146, 153.. 
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to clear both from their presbyterian obstructions. Then, in the p ro gw s s 
of discovery, in the pursuit of light breaking in upoh him, he todk away 
that sci^efeii of dust and darkness, the royal arms, from the mitre, the 
feross; the croziers, and the throne. So vfery early, indeed, mb Mr* WiUis^a 
visit to this church, and before the year of his publication. 171O, we see 
the throne equally apparent to the eye with the stall ; and both therefore 
described by him as '^ niches handsomely carvM in sitone,'* ^' at the upper 
*' end** of the aile, *' near the high altar.*' They were both apparent^: 
though much contracted in their depth, and so, perhaps, seeming to be 
niches only. Yet the croziers, I am forced to say, could not be covered 
when the hollow of the throne was manifest, howe\'er reduced; and must 
have been obvious with all their defacements, upon each side of it. These 
therefore should have led the critical sagacity of antiquarianism, to trace 
out the design of the hollow, to pursue it under the royal arms, thus to 
anticipate the exploring hand of Mr. Trevanion, and to make his discover)- 
of the croziers, the mitre, the cross, and the throne. A critical antiquary 
i^ould be in sagacity, in struggles, and in success, like that celebrated 
general of Greece, Aristomenes ; who, being taken prisoner by his ene- 
mies, precipitated with fifty others into a deep dungeon, and the only 
one of the number that escaped death in the fall, had sufficient quickness 
of perception to see a fox feeding upon the carcases, and sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to meditate his deliverance by it ; seized it therefore with 
one hand by the mouth, and with another by the tail ; then let it lead 
him to the narrow opening by which it came in, followed it into the 
opening holding by its tail, thus wri^led slowly with it through the 
windi«g bole, at last saw light, dismissed his guide, worked his way 
Mfely into liberty, and to the astonishment of his enemies, who suppose 
him long since incorporated with the mass of carnage in their dung«on» 
appeared at the head of his soldiery again, to be victdrious again with 
themu But jNIr. Willis was not an Aristomenes ; he had no fpx to guide 
him^ be had no sagacity to. make it his guide, if lie had foi»nd one i be 
saw.^hex^pening, but pressed not in ; he even beheld the light, but pushed 
pot for it ;. he sjunk under his difficulties^ d0sp4iring <>f 9II Mi€i\ and not. 
trying for any ; he either looked not under the arms^ or saw nothing there 
to infprm him. He thus left a young antiquary to do, what he should 

hftve 
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have done himself And could he now behold, what IVfr. 't'rcTanion has'' 
done; see the croziers, the throne, the mitre, the cross, and the stall, all 
exhibiting themselves in their full dimensions to the eye; hear the corro- 
borating reports* of tradition concerning all, concerning also the tomb, 
the door, and the palace; then be told the precise relation of each t% 
each, with the full reference of all to the church, as the ancient cathe* 
dral of Cornwall ; he would stand amazed at his own want of attention 
to objects so apparent in themselves, he would be fixed in.^tomshnjieht 
to find his eyes had been so dim, his ears so dull, 

And knowledge at each en trance quite shut out. 

But he would triumph through all his antiquarian feelings, at the hap-* 
piness of the whole discovery^ 

JFIien the crozier became a mark of episcopacy, I knqw not; as I 
see no traces of it in the earliest antiquity. It was originally, I believe, 
the mere walking-stick of our aged prelates, religiously decorated with a 
cross at the top, and so forming the first crutch-stick e^r used. Accord- 
ingly, the crozier, even of so late and so active a prelate as Becket, which 
was preserved as a relic to the Reformation, is noticed by Erasmus to 
have been merely '* a cane, plated over with silver, light in its weight, 
'^ plain in its appearance, and 710 taller than to reach up from the ground 
" to the girdle^.'* It thence became a baton of honour, and was lengthened 
into a crutch^stctff^, for an ensign of episcopacy. Thus we find the pa- 
triarch of Abyssinia carrying in his hand a staff' formed info a crass, evea 

* Somner, 95, from Erasmus, in Peregrin. Reli^ionis ergo : ^^ * Ibidem vidimus pedum 
^ divi Thorns. Videbatur arundo, lamina argentei obvestita, minimum erat ponderis, 
^' nihil operis, nee altius quani usque ad cingulum'." We can even tmce this crozier, till 
it was engulfed in the swallow of Henry's avarice ; a note of the time mentioning, as de- 
livered to the king on April the 27th, 1541, with other articles from Christ-church, in Cau« 
terbury, ^^zstaffe garnished with silver, called Thomas Bekket*s staffe." (Steeveus's Addition^ 
to Monasticon, i. 86.) I know nut that any writer has ever noticed the chair of Becket, as 
preserved for a relic at Canterbury ; yet it seems to have been, from this additional article 
in ibid. 87 : ** Item, delivered more unto his majesty a chair of woode, covered with crym- 
** fey [crimson] velvetj, and the pomclls and handclls thereof ^rniehtfd with silyir# parqeU 
*^ pf such stuffe as cajne/ram Canterlurye*' 

very 
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very recently. The Greek archbishop of Philidelphia t^o, says an 
afuthorwhosaw.hinx ia the seventeenth century, *^ had a longst'dff, black, 
" and silvered over ; the top of it was like a crutch -f/' ' Even in our own 
country, and in the late days of archbishop Chicheley, npon his monu* 
n^ent existing at his cathedral of Canterbury, we see his crozier exhi- 
bited, and find it " is as mbstantial as that of an halbert, as tall as 
*^ the man' himself, " and has a cross at the top;'' so being, in fact, the 
very configuration of our croziers at St. German's];. Such was the ori- 
ginal form of the crozier; the same in Africa, the same in Asia, and the 
same in Europe! But, in Europe, the form has been varied ; the cross 
at the top being curved into a crook, and the w^hole denominated a 
baculum pastorale, or pastoral staff, in a fanciful allusion to the care of 
bishops over their flocks. The allusion gave rise to the form, and the 
fancy started forth into a reality. In this form have been almost all the 
croziers of our island, for some ages. Yet, as the very appellation of 
crozier in English, and of crosse in French for it, proves it to have been 
formed originally with a cross at the tqp ; so do the two croziers, ex- 
hibited on the wfils of St. German's church, and the two once existing, 
or now exhibited at Canffcrbury, come in very usefully to corroborate the 
proof, to shew iis the crozier in its primitive form, and to carry this form 
up to an early period in our own country. 

We even see the crozier retaining this very appellation and form, 
among the Britons of Wales, at a period very early. " In this province 
df Warthrenion,*' says Giraldus Cambrensis, about the year 1175, con- 
cerning a region near Radnor, ** in the church of St. Germanus,'* our 
own saint, whom we know to have personally visited that region, '* ia 
"found a staff, which is said to have been that of St. Cyricus," a 
saint having efjuaily a relatbn (I believe) to Wales and to Cornwall, 
being bom, probably, in Cornwall, as he has several churches dedicated 
to him in it §; but being a bishop in Wales, as his crozier was left to 

this 

+ Arch. i. 344. 
J Gostling, a86, 

$ So Luxulyan is dedicated to St. Cyricus and Jnlieta, and Vepe to St. Ciricius, as th^ 
same is vavyingly written } or^ as Leland more varyingly writes the xuime> ^^ in the middle 

"of 
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this church, and havhig, perhaps, his crozier left there hy St. Germanus 
himself; " at the top it is protended a little on both ^idosin the forvi 
** of a CI03S, covered all round with silver and gold *." This is far the 
okicst crozier, I believe, that is no.tieed in the whole isle. We after\^'ardA 
see the crozier familiarly mentioned in those Welsh laws of tlie tehtH 
century, which are mere transcripts in their substance from the ancient 
institutes of the Britons f", find it distinguished by the same appellation 
qf a staj^y as St. Cyric s, and therefore hare a right to infer it still retaiiiing 
the same configuration as his. -*' If two ecdesia6ti(^" says tke^iodeof 
Howel Dha, " having the privilege of the h(igl,'' baculum, or stafF, 
" either bishops or abbots," just as the French speak of an abbot, mitr^ 
el c/m^J, mitred and croziered, ** are engaged in settfir^ boundaries ; 
*' he^ ,\irljo5e state is ^uf^ewr to the other^^ s^UftU d^t^«iiiie, on oatlv 
V being firsit taken upiin hiM.b/tigl and his Gocipd, which Aog^ atid Grospe! 
^' dhaH be both the^e wti6n the<)athis taken +." ''' A church," adds th<i 
code^ *' has one prerogative above the king's court; that, in setj:Ung the 
*^ limits of lands, ^t shall swear first, provided it has the privilege of the 
" bagl ^nd Gpspel§}." '* AVhen the church detennine^b" the code de*. 

*' of this creek," what Lcland cavils '* S. CpraQ creek," running ovt frow L^ryn creeks 
between St. Veep and Lestw4tbiel, '^ on the north side was a litle cellc of Sainct Cyrel 
*^ and Juletta, longgin^ tq Montegue [Montacute] priory,*' in Somersetshire ; f ^ from the 
" nnovtb ofSi* Carak pille," &c.(Itin« uu 37) 5 but called '^ prior. S. Cyriaci," in Itin.viij^ 
66. F)v>tn the union of Julieta to Cyric or Cyret, in two of these notices^ the saint seem^ 
to have been a married one, aod to have been, therefore, put into the calendar pf Cornwall, 
with fus wifp^ Juat 80> the saint of Probus parish, in Cornwall, is popularly dei^o^iinated, 
at that ^ason when he is principally mentioned, the days of the parisl\-feiast, Probua mid 
Gr<ue\ and the saint, also, of Vevyao, equally unknown with Probus, I undenstand jo have 
been lately exhibited in painting upon one of the windows, with his wire at his ^ide. So well 
ki>Q\vn is St. Cyric in Cornwall j but in Wales ia almost wholly unknown at present, only 
one church, Langurrick, in Montgomeryshire, acknowledging him. (Leland's Itin. v. 86, 
and Liber RegisO 

• Camdeni Anglica, Normannica, &c. p, 821 : " In hie eadem provinciA dc Warthrc- 
*< nion [see Nennius, c. xlv,], in ccclesii videlicet Sancti Germani, baculus, qui Sancli Cy- 
«* rici dicitur, inveniturj .supctiusin crucis modum paulisper utrinque protensus, auro ct ar- 
*' gento undique contec^us,"" 

t Hist, of Manchester, i, viii. 3, octavo. 

+ Wqtton, 4S3- 

§ Wotton, 153* 

clarei^ 
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Clares again, ^' Ae bounds shall be settled'* by the bishop 9^ is meant, but 
*' by the bagl and Gospel/' as is expressed; the bishop being femiliarly 
designed by those" two well-known memorials of his quality*. To 
mention only one instance more : Howel Dha is said expressly for the 
formation of this code, to have assembled men " who had the dignity of 
•' the bagl, bishops, archbishops, abbots, and learned doctors;** or, as 
another manuscript reads with more propriety and explicitness, ^' all 
" churchmen that had the privilege of the bagl, namely, the archbishop 
^' of St David"^, the bishops, and abbots, and priorsf /* 

• Wotton, 172. 

t Wotton, 4 : " Bagl,*' which here he renders " Vii^," and fancies ^^ a vcige or mace ;** 
directly contradicting the whole current of analogy in the text, in his own transration, and in 
one of bis own notes. There, p. 172, he remarks, <' Baculum hie videtur esse pedum pas-' 
^* torale" In bis own Glossary, loo, at the end of all, he speaks thus in a jk>siti?e tont of 
Voice, while be explains, ^^ bagl ac ^ff^yP' ioht** p0d^fn pastorale^ ciEvtmfpAum} 
*' dicitur de episcopis et abbatibus, qui jus coram se gestandi Evangelii Qtpedi habuerunt.'* 
^P. 557O Wotton was uninformed at his outset concerning the meaning of the word, and 
iherefbre rendered it a verge or mace ; but became acquainted with the meaning as he pro- 
ceeded, and with some little dubiousness translated it a pastoral crook ; yet, at the conc^u- 
tion, rose into full assurance, without any dubiousness explaining it to mean a crook. This 
{progress and 'niatch of the mind is a very natural one, what happens continually in literary 
pursuits, 'fhe only strangeness at present is, that at the conclusion he did not turn back to 
p* 172, there to change the old dubiousness into hisnew.certainty ; and that then he did not 
still more ttim to p. 4, thbre to alter the verge or mace into what he now knew ii should be, a 
crook. — In the same strain he censures the word priors, and makes 'the persons lawyers^ 
with Blegorid at their head (p. 6) $ when^ in p. 4, he makes Blegorid expressly to be a cler- 
gyman, even archdeacon oT Llandaff; when, in the very reading that' he prefers^ '^ the 
^ bishops, archbishops'' in the plural, though there was only one in all Wales, ** abbots 
'* and learned doctors," arc all expressly said to have had " the dignity of the bagl" (p. 4) ; 
and when, in one of his copies, there is a reading that speaks for its own propriety, tells ex- 
plicitly they were *' churchmen who had the privilege of the bagl,^ and then recites them by 
name, as ^< the archbishop of St. David's, the bishops, the abbots, and priors" (p. 6)» 
That <^ prior was not a name in use during the age of Howel," as Wotton alleges in p. 6, 
is most probably not true in fact 5 priors appearing at Canterbury so early as 1088, appearing 
as priors are ranged in Howel's laws, distinct from abbots, but inferior to them, as officers 
well known there, coaeval with abbots, probably, and rcrtainly of a long standing. (Sar. 
Chron. 179, 180.) The abbot is as old as the monastery there (Bede, 38, 39, 209, 294J ; 
and the prior is asserted by archbishop Baldwin in the twelfth century, to be equally old 
(Twisden, 1304, Gervase: ** Ah antiquis temporibus— ^positio et depositio prioris, Buh* 
prioris")* See also Bentham for £ly, 115, 126. 

3 We 
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We thus see the crozier retaining its primitive appellation of a staff, 
and therefore infer it from St. Cyric's before, to preserv'^e equally its pri- 
mitive form of one, among the Britons of Wales to the tenth (fentury. 
But we see the inference remarkably confirmed, by a variation that took 
place in the very name, when the form came to be varied. What was 
nearly a crutch-staff, was naturally denominated a bagl.or staff; but, when 
it was turned into a crook, it was as naturally denominated a cambaca, or 
crooked staff. The crook superseding the cross at the top, the appella- 
tion of cambaca superseded the name of bagl for it*; and we find 
nearly the same mutation of names with the same variation of forms 
among ourselves. We first find the original form with the original 
name, among the Saxons and early Normans. So late as the reign of 
Rufus, and under the year 1094, the Saxon Chronicle notices that king 
to have taken the bishopric of Thetford from one Herbert, by saying he 
deprived the bishop of his staffs f.'' In the succeeding reign of Henry 
and the year 1 102, the king is equally declared to have deprived, many 
clergymen, both French and English, of their stctffi, and their " rice,*' 
of their episcopal quality and episcopal kingdom, their respective bishop- 
richsX^ All this while, the shape was transmitted equally Vrith the 
name ; the name being continued no later in the Saxon Chronicle, and 
the sh^pe varying just about the' same year. In the only representa- 
tion that we have of the last king of the Saxons in England, Hai^old; 

* Spelman, in Glossary, 55, says thus under Baculostis Ecclesiasticus : *' In LX. M.S% 
^^ Hoeli Boni dicitur pro episcapOf vel allmte episcopalifuncto jurisdictione, utpote qui 
^* hacuh pcLstorali insignitur, quern eo secuto cambocam vocabant." There is no such 
word as camhoca to be found in Welsh at present; though it actually appears, as we here 
£nd from Spfelman, in some copies of Hbwd's Laws. So deficient in its very enumeration 
of words, is the very best Lexicon that we had of Welsh, Richards's; before we w6re fiivoured 
with the Lexicon now in publication by William Owen^ F. S. A, But Cam, crooked, and 
Back) the same in Cornish as Bagl in Welsh, the same, therefore, in Welsh formerly, would 
compound into cam^baca, or cam-boca in Latin, and signify a crooked staff. The word had 
been inserted in some copies of the laws, and Spelman had met with a copy bearing it, as 
one more familiar to die eye and ear after the form had been varied^ than the original h^l 
was. ■ 

' t Sax. Chron. p. aop* 

X Sax. Chron. p* 2io« 

VOL. I, • . ^ D D which 
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which is a beautiful illuminated drawing in a prayer-book of Harold's 
own century, the eleventh ; two bishops, one upon each side, appear 
each holding up his right hand to bless, and each having in his left a 
crozier, exactly similar to our own at St, German's, tall and crutch-like§. 
We also see Odo, bishop of Bayeux, in Normandy, represented upon his 
seal as equally holding up his right hand to bless, and as equally having in 
his left a crozier exactly the same in shape with our own *. But Anselm, 
who became archbishop of Canterbury in 109a, five years before the 
death, of Odo, is exhibited upon his own sfeal equally in the act of blessing, 
and equally with a crozier in one hand ; yet a crozier, no longer crossed 
or crutched at the top, and actually curved into a i^rook there, \. , AnseliQ 
thus stands before us, in all probability the fii^t introducer of the crozier- 
crOOk among us, and in full cartainty the first who is known to carry it, 
the superseder of the crozier-stafi'in hiis own practice, the superaeder of 
it in others by imitation^ and the abolisher almost of the very memory of 
it within a couple of centuries afterward %. 

But 

% Duearrel, p. i, preface^ iv* 

* DucarreU 75 ; preface, vi. ; and Arch, i- 336. 

t Duearrel, 59* See Sax. Chron. p. 198, for Anselm; and Malmesbury, f. 63,fbrOdo» 
A crozier of the original form assuredly, and one certainly very remarkable in itself, is th'us^ 
mentioned by Simeon Dunehnensis in some account of Odo; ^^ quaedam etiam ex oma- 
'* mentis eoolesias [Dunelmensis], inter quas et hoadum pasioraUm materi& et arte miran«^ 
*' dum, erat enim db saphiro fagtus, praefatus episcopus abstulit." (Twisden, c. 48.)^ 
The whole cross or cruich part, I presume, was formed of one occidental sapphire. 

t Of this we have a remarkable proof. << There are*' within the cathedral of Ely,. 
€€ ...weight pieces of sculpture, one on each side of the pillars that support the dome and 
<* laniem ; all of them historical, and relate [relating] to the history of our St, Etheldreda.'* 
(Benthsun, 52.) To know the 9gt of these sculptures, which have some crosier- crooks ia.- 
them, we must not refer to the general construction of the church, under the yeara 1081-^ 
1215 (ibid. 107, 108, 117, ii8, 143, 145). No ! We must go much lower. " In the be- 
'' ginning of the year 1322, — the old tower in the middle of the church suddenly fallings 
^^ down, ruined also the choir that was under it. The sacrist, to whom the care, oversight^ 
^^and repairs of the fabric belonged, the same year formed the design and plan, and laid the 
■' foundations, of that more convenient as well as more elegant kind- of structure in ktsioom». 
'< which we now see ; it is of an odtogon form supported by eight pillars, covered with a 
" dome, and crowned with a spacious lantern.'' (Ibid* 157.) This ^ea is the dajte of the 
sculptures, as it is the date of the pillars on which they are found; though Mr. fientham has> 
strangely left us to settle by ourselves the age of those very sculptures^ which h^ thoi^t it 

worth 
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But let me now turn to the mitre. This kind of episcopal coronet, 
which has been for ages appropriated to the heads of bishops, which is 
fitill worn by officiating bishops on the continent, which was formerly 
worn by our own, and is retained by them in signature or representa- 
tion at present, makesdts historical appearance in our island, even among 
the Saxons. Thus Elphegc, who was appointed archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1006, is recorded to have continued through the whole day on 
high festivals, in the same dress in which he had officiated at the altar be- 
fore, ^* robed in white,. covered with a pall over that, and having a mitre 
*' tied upon his locks *." Nor id this the only mention of that episcopal 
ornament in the Saxon period. The historian of Ramsey, writing, per- 
haps, after the Conquest, as his history is continued by his own, or an- 
other's hand below this »ra "t", but using certainly the language which 
had been long familiar to the esus of scholars ; says that Etheric, a young 
monk of Ramsey, who was at last made bishop of Dorchester by Canute^ 
was by his virtues preparing himself from his youth for the episcopal 
dignity ; and expresses this sentiment in these words, " was preparing 
'^ for himself the pontifical diadem J.** Oswald^ successively bishop of 

worth while to delineate and engrave for his readers. From them we now learn, that, in a couple 
of centuries, the new crozier was become so familiar to the eyes and minds even of scholars, as 
to have buried nearly all memory and extinguished nearly all knowledge of the old ; to have 
been thus put into the hands of prelates before the Conquest^ of prelates four centuries before; 
and so to have been apparently considered by the sculptors^ by their directors^ or by both^ as 
the Norman^ the Saxon, the primitive qrozier of the church. There are.therefore no less thaa 
six croziei'-crooks, in three sculptures of plates xi. and xii. ; though these refer to events in the 
biography of St. Etheldreda, happening about the middle of the seventh century. Yet in one 
of plate xii. the sculptor, or the director, had such an insight into the erroneousness of the 
form in the three others j as to desert it, to shape his crozier in the mould of antiquity, and 
to put a reguUr crozier-stafF, tall and crutch-like^ but with the top rising ahove the cross* 
piece, into the hands of an abbot. See No. 7, p. 58. 

* Twisden, c. 1649 : << In yestitu candido^ desuper amictus pallio^ mitr& ciesarie con- 
<' strictus." 

t See Gale's account of him. 

X Gale, i.,4^34: " Pontificalem sibi infulani praeparavit.'* So, at the general wreck of 
ecclesiastical .antiquities in the storm of the Reformation, we find brought to the sacrilegious 
king " a f (Wi/(/?ca/ of gold, wherein is set a great sa^hire, hoith"'' it and a cross " beinge 
<* parcells of such stuffe as came, from Wynchester,** (Steevens's Additions to Monasticon, 

i-840 

D J) 2 Worcester 
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Worcester and archbishop of York, died in 992 §; was buried in the 
cathedral, which he built himself at Worcester f but kft, as Stubbs in- 
forms us, " his diadem of purple colour," which was therefore fabri- 
cated of cloth, and not of metal, as the later mitres always .wqre of silver 
gilt, I believe, and as the only mil re (I apprehend) now remaining in the 
kingdom, that of Wickham at New College in Oxford, is at present ; 
*' decorated with gold and g^ms; to be preserved at this day in the church 
^' of Beverley, and to shine still with its original beauty || ." We even 
find an abbot of Ely in the same reign of Canute, presenting many fine 
dresses for the officiating abbot and monks, among which was " a diadem 
'^ ,of a ruhy colour," equally fabricated therefore of doth, '* stiffened owt 
^' behind," as cloth,^ " by wonderful workmanship with flowers both 
*^ above and below, but guarded before with gems and gold in a kind of 
" roof- work ^." Even that very cloak of purple, which Edgar used to 
wear himself, but presented to the church of Ely, ** was" (says positively 
the historian of Ely) '"'made into a diadem *\" These notices are as extn 
nous in their quality, as they are new in their exhibition to the public,, 
demonstrate the existence of Saxon mitres,, even inform us very clfiirly of 
their materials and their ornaments f . 

§- Sax. Chron. 

I Twisden, c. 1699 : *' Hujus infula purpurea, ct auro, gemmiS ornata, et prised pulchri- 
^ tudine fulgida, Beverlacensi adhuc reservatur ecclesiA," The list made at;' the 'Reforma- 
tion, of objects ^r plunder belonging to the cathedral of Wmchester, niei;ilion& " three 
'* standing mitres of silver gilt, garnished with pearls and precious stones,, item, ten old 
*' mitres,'' noX standing, riot of stiver, but ** garnished with pearls and stones ajteir the old 
^'fashion.'* (Hist, of Winchester, i. 26.) 

^ Gale, I. 504 r ** Infula rubeft, mirando operc subtus et desuper floribus retto extensa, et 
** vehit quodam tabulatu gemmi;? et auro ante ipimitiisfmunita]." 'This^ donation, from one 
of his own abbots to his own church and monastery, is totally omitted by. the historiaiLof alt, 
Benthapi, 92-97, ' , . . ., 

^ See ii.^ 3, before, and Wharton's Anglla Sacra, i. 604 : ^' l)e qua fnfula fact^ cst."^ 

t I might have adduced as a proof of the early use of mitres among the Saxons, that a 
statue of St. Erkenwald, who was bishop of London about 674 (Bede, iv. 6), was kept there 
to the Reformaribn with a mitre cm his bead and a crozier in his hand ; as then was seized 
by the king *' an image of Seynt ErkenwalJe with his myter and crosier gilt." (Steevens's 
Additions to Monasticon, i. 84*) But, as the argument must have been 'founded upon the 
identity of dress in the »tatue, from the first to the last, I declined to use it«. 

2 Nor 
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Nor n«ed we be anxious about the British existence of mitres ; though 
we have proved the mitre on the wall of our St. German's church, to be 
coaeval with the church itself, and have referred the construction of the 
church, to- the Britons of the seventh century. This personal decoration 
of the officiating prelates of our religion, was introduced among us un- 
doubtedly with the establishment of our religion itself, from the continent 
of the Roman empire ;. when the zeal that induced the insular, the con- 
tinental natives to. embrace Christianity, equally induced them to honoup 
the Master in his minister, to throw a particular lustre of dignity over the 
prelates> to seat their persons upon thrones, and to cover their heads with 
crowns. Thus we find in the very fii'st periods of established Christi- 
anity, that, bishops were, distinguished by having a seat in the church,, 
which was denominated a throne : as Eusebius calls the seat of the bishop 
at Jerusalem " the apostolic tbrcme," because theapostle James hadsitten- 
in it, and as Gregory Nazianzen entitles the seat of the prelate at Alexan- 
dria, for a similar reason,. " the throne of St. Marie J /' Just so we see 
the bishops in general addressed by compellations referring to their 
mitres ;. the common form being nearly such as we now use to our kings, 
to supplicate them by their crown, or to sue to the crow?i upon them^; this 
very form appearing in Sidonius Apollinaris, Ennodius, Austin, atid* 
Jei^ome, the very citizens of that empire- in which the Britons were 
equally included, the very members of that church into which the Britons, 
had beeii equally initiated^ and only speaking the current language of all- 
the empire, all the church, for a century or two before §» . 

Tet 

X Bingham'B Origines Eccleriasticae, i, 127, ia8, edit, ad, 172a. 

§ Bingham, 1. 124, 125 : ** Sidon, lib. 6, ep. 3, * Auctoritas coron» tujc', &c. Idem, 
^* libi 7, ep. 8, ad Euphron, * De minimis rebus coronam tiiam, niaximisque, consulerem/ 
«' Ennod. lib, 4, ep. 29, ad Symonac. lib. 5, ep. 17^ ad Marcellinum," &c. 8cc. Bingham, 
•whose learning is greater than his judgment, argues against the word corona signifying a 
mitre in the passages above. But both his arguments revolt from their master, and turn their 
force.against him. ** Sararo and someotheis fancy," he cries in i. 125, ** it respected the- 
^^ ancient figure of the clerical, tonsure, by which the hair was cut into a round form from 
<* ihecrown of the head downwards.** Yet, as he subjoins himself in 127, this "tonsure," 
though «^ sometimes called corona, — was not peculiar to lishops, hut common to all ike 
*' clergy,*' An address to bishops therefore by such a reference would have bccii so fac 
from " prefacing the diacourse with some title of honour," which Bingham himself, m^i 25, 

expressly 
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Yet still a question recurs to the inquisitiye mind, when and from 
whence this peculiar kind of crown was selefcted, as an ornament to the 
heads of bishops. This question I wish to answer satisfactorily, because 
Montfaucon has erred egregiously concerning it, arid his authority is likely 
.to carry a sinister influence upon my readers. ' " The episcopal mitre," he 
avers, ** six or seven centuries ago was only a bonnet or tap with a sharp 
-^ point/" and not *' the mitre of these later ages [j •" This averment, 
however, is very false. In contradiction to it, 1 need only appeal to the 
mitre on the walls of our own church. That refutes the assertion di- 
xectly. That cannot be latw than the throne, oVer which it is carved ; 

expressly states the other to be, that it would have been a degradation, and have le^'elkd the 
bishops with the merest monks. We might as well believe, that the compellatioB was by 
the crown of their liead, and so have pot them at once upon a footing with all mabkind. *^ It 
^^ seems most probable,*' for this reason (I suppose) adds Bingham in 126, ** that it was no 
^' more than a metaphorical expression, used to denote the honour and dignity of the episco* 
** pal order/* But this it could never have denoted, unless it referred to some decoration of 
dignity and honour used before. To solicit a king by his crown is proper, because he wears a 
crown^ but to solicit any person by the crown which he does not wear, would be only bnr^ 
lesgue or .ridicule : and as that piety, which g&ii>e a throne^ would naturally give a crown lo a 
bishop ; so we find both among the Christians of the Roman efDpire. 

J Montfaucon's Ant. Exp. i. i* 3. So in '^ Encyclopedic Methodique,*' published at 
Paris in 1789, under Mitre, ** la forme de cet ornament n'a pas toujours ete la meme,*' and 
^^ les mitres, que Ton voit sur un tombeau d'eveques a S. Remy de Rheims,' ressem blent plus 
*^ a une coefle qn*i un bonnet*** Just in the same manner, npon the sculptured that are on 
some pillars in Ely caftiedral, are the head^of two bishops wearing conical caps, the very 
mitres assucedly of Montfaucon and of St. Remy. (See Bentham*s Ely, p. 48, No. i, a.) But 
then these sculptures I have latdy shewn to be as recent as the fourteenth century. Even 
with these figures upon some of the sculptures appear heads equally episcopal, as having each 
a crozier borne by an attendant close to it, ornamented with the present diitres. (See ibid, 
p. 54, plate xi. .fig. 5, and p. 58, plate xii, fig. 7.) The conical cap therefore appears to 
have been not the^ame with the mitre, but a different, kind of head -covering ; used indeed^ 
upon solemn acts of office equally with the mitre, as it is used by the very bishop who is pro* 
nouncing the benediction, in the marriage-service of Etheldreda and king E^frid (Bentham, 
p. 4S); yet used only as we see coronets actually used by two croziered persons (Bentham, 
p. 58), and as we also see even a fiat cap with a double string of beads, used by a third 
(Bentham, p. 58). Those therefore can no more be mitres than these. But the appearance 
of those upon the heads of bishopii accounts at once for the erroneous supposition of their 
being; mitrea. 

and 
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ihd neitterrf them can be later than the episcopal dignity, once attached 
to the church: that therefore cannot be less than ^'six or seven centu- 
•* ries*' old ; ^s 1 shall hereafter shew the dignity to have been taken 
away, more than 8ei>en centuries ago * . But we can happily mount to 
* much earlier period, and Montfaucon himself shall aid us in our ascent. 

Gemmeus iste tibi miles et hostU erit, 

'' We come now," says this very extensively learned writer, " to the 
^ most curious and singular representation of the Syrian goddess,*' 
Cybele ; " this is the inscription. Mater Dear. Mater Syrice. The figure 
** is very extraordinary and remarkable in all its parts. She is in a sitting 
^ posture, and hath upon her head an episcopal mitre, adorned on the 
♦* lower part with towers and pinnacles — • The goddess wears a sort of 
^ surplice^ exactly like the surplice of a priest or bishop; and upon the 
** surplice a tunic^ which falls down to the legs ; and over all an episco- 
^ pal eope, with the twelve signs of the zodiac wrought on the borders.^— 
^ This figure, if ii be indeed antique, represents Nature — * WTiat gives 
** us roam ta suspect is, that we find this figure only in some drawings of 
^ Krro Ligorio> an* ancient Neapolitan painter," who lived about two: 
centuries ago f ; and who^ says *' he copied it from an antique of Vir- 
♦* ginio Ursini, count of Anguillanu This is that Pirro Ligorio, whom 
^ that skilful antiquary Raphael Febretti frequently blames, in his book 
*' of Trajan's pillar, but chiefly in his large collection of inscriptions.— 
^ Hxxt what increases our suspixAon the more is, we observe nothing of this 
" kind in the habits of Cybele, or any other deity. Nevertheless, Bellori, 
*' a very skilful antiquary, hath published it, and without intimating any 
** manner of doubt concerning the truth of this monument J." Bellori^ 
in my opinion, shewed the judiciousness of his mind by this manner of 
acting. The monument is assuredly genuine. Singularity can never 
prove spuriousness : if it should, there could not possibly exist in the 
world such a monument as an unique. Nor can any censure from Eabretti 
upon Ligorio suiHce to make us disbelieve the latter, when he says that; 
y he copied it from an antique;" and especially when he adds, that this 

^ See vii. i. f Moatfaucon Ant. £xp, iii. iii. i6. % Ibid. i. i, 3. 
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very antique was in the possession " of Virginio Ursini, count of AnguiU 
^' lara." Even Montfaucon himself, however modest, however timid, 
who therefore pronounces the monun^nt " very doubtful" at the head of 
his chapter ; yet come£ at the close, we see, to rest upon the opinion of 
Bellori, to praise Bellori*s skill in such monuments, and to refer without 
reprehension to Bellori, for his publication of it without one expression 
of doubt. The grand reasons in Montfaucon's mind for doubting at all, 
were his full conviction, that the mitre of a bishop only a few centuries 
ago was different from this, a conviction which I have shewn to be all 
erroneous ; and a persuasion equally full, which I can equally prove to be 
erroneous, that we observe "nothing of this kind,*' no mi^re particularly; 
*' in the habits of Cybele/* The very appellation of mitre is derived 
from the language, as the very use of a mitre is found in the practice, of 
the priests or priestesses oi Cybele. 

She and they were all Phrygian together, and wore what they called 
the mitra'iii Phrygian, as the appropriate, exclusive symhoi of all ; the 
mit^e being originally a bonnet for females in Phrygia §, therefore worn 
by hersdf, and so worn by her feminine priests after her. This appears 
from some lines inVirgil, which Montfaucon has astonishingly overlooked. 
There the rough African, larbas, thus sneers at ^neas and his Trojans as 
Phrygians, as the votaries and priests of the Phrygian Cybele : 

Et nunc ille Paris, cum semiviro cbmitatu, 
Mceonid mentum wdlri^ crmemque madentem, • 
Subnexus | • 

So expressly is the mitre denominated the McBonian, as the instituted 
ensign of Ct/bele, the daughter of Mseon ! So plainly did the eunuch 
priests of Cybele in the days of Virgil at least, and for such a time before 

§ Ovid: 

Ficta redimitus tempora mltrd 

Assimilavit anum. 

Pliny, otxxv. 9 : <^ Polyenotus Thasius — primus mulieres Iucid& vcBte pinxit, capita eanim 
" mitris versicoloribus operuit," &c. 
I iEneid, iv- 21 5-^2 17. 

'. . as 
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as could authorize even a poet to» place the fact cotemporary with the 
Tnjan war, move in their ministries to their goddess; with mitres placed 
iipon their heads, but tied under their chins^ exactly like the mitres of 
our htshc^s ! Virgil has even applied the sarcasm a second time, and 
fQade Turnus like larbas to insult over the Trojans in a strain of allusion 
to the Phrygian priests of Cybele : 

Vobis picta croco exfiilgenti murice vestis i 
Destdiae cordi ; juvai mdulgere choreis, 
£t Uimca manicas et bsbent redimicula mitbjb. 
O verfe Fbrygi^r^ neque enim Vhvyges, ite per atta 
Dindyma^ ubi assuetis biforem dat tibia cantum ; 
Tympana, vox, luxusque vocal Berecynthia matris 

The Trojans thus appear a second time insulted as Phrj^gians, as therefore 
the worshippers of the Phrygian goddess, as consequently having priests 
emasculated, efieminate, clad in tunics half purple, half saffron in colour, 
with long sleeves to them, crowned with mitres that had long strings, 
and dancing on the mountains of Phrygia, Dindymus, Berecynthus, or 
Ida, to the united sounds of their own voices, of their double flutes, and 
of their drums. 

Such was evidently the origin of the mitre, Phrygian in its very name, 
sacerdotal in its very rise nearly, but, together with the surplice and the 
cope, even divine at last in its application ! The mitre afterwards passed 
with the cope and surplice, as habits august in themselves and consecrated 
to Deity, into the service of a priesthood formed with views of a much 
more dignified nature, acting for purposes truly sublime and sacred, 
fixing indeed (as every priesthood must fix) its feet upon earth, but rear- 
ing its head to heaven. Nor can any objection be made in morality to 
this translation pf the ornaments*; except from that fatuity of fanati- 
cisnf, which considers every object once appUed to wrong purposes as 
thoroughly vitiated in its substance ; which once turned Christmas-day, 

f ^neid.ix. 6x^-621. 

f MontfaucoD, i. part 1st, i. 3 : " Pirro Ligorio pretends, the Chratian bishops borrowed 
^ their habits from them /' 

VOL. I« £ £ as 
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^ ft day X)i fea&ting oecaaiOnaJly absurd, into a bbu^bemons kind' of fast ; 
inrhitfh therefore could riot aiafier either priests, «r sacraments or de^o- 
'tix>ns^ any religioii, any government, c^en any iction or ifressi at aJl, tobe 
bontimted among mankind; 'which mwt; imiecdi, hare cdnsigiied the 
earth to flames and man toperditicm^ at the very first introduction of sin 
into the world. And as we find the priests of Cybele remaining beyond 
the establishment of Christianity in the empire ; so we s?e St. Austin de- 
scribing them at the end of the fpurth century, nearly as Virgil describes 
them before the commencement q£ the first ; witTwut thie mitre indeed, as 
now, perhaps, wkit the cope and the sWrpHce of the statue translated 
already to the true religion, zvifJiout also those long-sleeved tunics of saf- 
fron and purple colour, of which the statue wears one between the cope 
above and the surplice below ; yet as " effeminate fellows, consecrated 
*' to the great mother contrary to all decency, either in rnen or tvomen/* 
being still the ^^semiviri*' of Virgil, "who' went up and'dowhOarthage,'* 
Such was the tolerating spirit of Christianity towards them ! with dances, 
Songs, pipes, and drums assuredly, as in fornler times, certainly " with 
^^ perfumed hair,'' the very " crines madentes'* of Virgil, '* w'ith 
*^ faces painted white,^* as wornen tricked out for a theatrical show, " and 
" wdth an effeminate mien,'' like the eunuchs employed in the choral 
services of Italian cathedrals at present ; *' obliging the people to sup- 
'* port this infamous life with their bounty," every month *. 

Tet let us seek an origin for mitres^ at once more honourable and .more 
ancient than this. " Tlie kings of the Orientals," says Philo, '' have been 
** in the habit of using a Mdaris,'' or mitre, " for a diadem f ." By 
*' the ki^gs of the Orientals," Phil9 means the sovereigns of Persia, who 
actually used a mitre for a crown, actually called it a Aw/am, and actually 
used it more in, the.shfipe of the present mitre than of the Phrygian : the 
latter was nearly, what Montfaucon falsely says the former was a few 
centuries ago, " only a bpnnet or cap with a sharp point;" being only a 
round cap, rising to a short blunt peat at the crown, and there dropping a 

* Montfaucon, i. part ist,'i. 2^ 

•^ De Yit^ Mosis, iii. 671 : Kii»fu yct^ o« rwv Etfvy fiactXiti »/Ii iuiiniutki i»»W4 xf"^^*'* 

5 little 
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liWe forwards $. But tfie Persiata tris lik8^tl» present mitre, risinfg up^ 
stiffly Without any dpop^ and spiring intd- a sharp point § . This form o€ 
a mitre, however, was appropriated' to the kings ; the subjects being con- 
fined to taitres that bent down to >their fordieads or their eyebrows H- 
Accort!ingly wte know the very .pri^aits' to ha^re worn mitres flat in thdr 
appearance above; and resembling turbans in their configuration ^. And^ 
at -Sottte distance from thfe ruins of Persiepolis, are human figures still cut 
in theikdfe- of a tock) ^ner^^i^esenting a man with something like a 
turban on Us^'head,* apQtHet with the appearance of a present mitre on 
his, biit A&^mfmg his harid bn t&ie guard of a great sword ^i 

We have thus pushed up the current to the fountain : yet still we have 
riot reacfhefl the- original souree 6f the mitre, as a tiara for the heads of oui? 
Christian prelates. This source lies conceakd in a peHod of time much 
mofc removed from the present, with a people much toore related tti 
Christianity, and among a priesthood the immediate predecessors of tlie 
Christian. Sof early as the y*ar of the Exodus, 1491 years before Christ, 
Gob condescended to prescribe the nature and shape of the vestments 
for his high-priest. '^ These are the garments,'^ he says to Moses, 
*^ which they shall make, a breast-pfete, an ephod, and a robe, and a 
" broidered coat, a mitre, and a girdle; and they shall make holy gar-* 
^ ments for Aaron thy brother, and his sons, that they may minister unto 
•' me in the priest's office. — Thou shalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
" grave Upon it like the engravings of a signet. Holiness to the Loftt ;— 
*^ thou shalt put it on a blue lace, that it may be upon the mitre ; upon 
'' the fore-front of the mitre it shall be ; — thou shalt make the mitre of 
*^ fine linen, and — shalt put the mitre on his head, and put the holy 
** crown," the plate of pure gold, " upon the MiTRE-f*.*' .Nor was this 
denominated a mitre in our translation, merely from that accidental asso- 
ciation of ideas which bad prevailed from the use of mitres among our 
bishops, for some ages antecedent to the translation.. It is so deuomi- 

J Sec the bonnet scalpturtd on a Roman stone, in Horslcy's Cheshire, No. v. 

§ Ant. Uriiv. Hist. v. 121. 

11 Md.ibW. f Ibid, plates 3T, 32. *► Ibid. iiS.' " 

f Exd^s, \xf\iu 4i 36, 39, xxix. 6. So Lcviricus, vHi. <):'** The golden plate, the holy crovfn.^ 

E E 2 nated 
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nated expressly by Plutafdif^; while the Hebrew appellation is mki-^ 
nepheth, referring only to the roll c£^linen» sixteen cubits in length, that 
was wrapped round and round into Uiis ti4»ra ^ . But the miti e of Mose» 
here is plainly one for Aaron and for his sons* for the high-priest equally 
with the other jmests. Yet the high-priest*s '* mitre" is distinguished 
by a different name, from the ^' bonnet'* of the common priest f ; and 
was therefore diluent, either in form or in fabric. In fabric it is^ dif- 
ferpnt, being made of a linen finer in its texture, and peculiar in its title,. 
Shesh being supposed to be a fin^ sort from Egypt ; while the linen of 
the bonnet is of a more common kind, and therefore denominated Bad ;{; , 
But how was it^ifierent in form ? Against a host oi opponents, I main* 
tain, that the difference was really what the very appellations of mitre 
and bomxet suggest it to have been. The latter, says Josephus> is ^^ not 
V conical §." But the former, he subjoins,. " has over the latter another 
^^ sewed, fabricated of purple in stripes ; a crown of gold runs round it^ 
♦* with letters engraved upon it in three rows ; and at the top of the 
*' WHOLE is displayed a cup of gold, similar to that in the henbane 
^ plant;'' which, as he additionally subjoins, ** has a cup as big as a joint 
*' of the little jingeTy but carrying toith it the circumference of a howl WS" 
This therefore was plainly in the-form of a Persian kidaris, or a present 
mitre. And Philo unites with Josephus, to call it expressly a hidariB. 
" The high-priest puts upon his head," says the former, without hesita- 
tion, without qualification, ** a kidaris for a diadem ; so asserting him- 
*' self as one consecrated to God, whenever he officiates in his character 
'* of high-priest, to be superior to all, not merely private persons^ but 
*< even kings themselves ♦*/' And when ** Alexander*' the Great " saw 

••yet 

* Ainsworth on the place. 

f Exodi^S) xxviii. 40 : '* For Aaroo^ son s i t mu ts shalt diou make—, for glory and for beauty." 

% Ant. Univ. Hibt. v. 75. 

) Ant. im 3* Ib^Mr axMPpy. 

M Ibid. 7* Tff-cp av1o9 h emt^^K^taoi A^ i{ iMMivfo vimaiiAfitiofr n^Mi^lM Jb r ^f mo t Xi ^^ ^^ ' h '^ 

*» De Vit4 Mosis, iii. 673 : XA^n h «t^ tkAnfuOot ivAOhm tj^ ki9«X|p, hnmtm ^m fyyuoi r^ Bi^ 
waA' 09 Xffmn it^'hh ^rofi^uf oorayW, mm |4ii |««mv timtm^ «XX« nm ^iKim. The Vulfftte accordingly, 

though 
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^ yet at a distanee the multitude'* of citizens " in white vestments,'' the 
mrplices still worn by the laical as well as clerical retainers of our greater 
churches,/' and the priests preceding them in their lawji dresses/' dresses 
still continued partially by our bishops in their lawn sleeves, " and the 
" high-priest'* preceding all " in his /ii^t^/^ robe bedropt with gold/* a 
colour equally worn by our bishops in their purple coats, " having a 
^ ktdark on his head, and a ductile plate of gold upon the kidaris ; oi^ 
** which latter was written the name of God,** as we read in Josephus's 
history, and thus catch the high-priest, the priests, with the multitude of 
others, probably Levites, all marching in a picturesque procession from. 
Jerusalem, to supplicate Alexander for the city which he was bent to 
sack ; " Alexander advanced alone, worshipped the name, and prevented 
«* the high-priest*s salutation by his own*.** So much in this accidental- 
leview of the Jewish clergy do we see concerning the Christian^ and so 
frequently do we recognise the dresses of ihese in the habits of those! 
The high-priest then among the Jews, and after him the high-priest 
assuredly among the Persians> distinguished themselves frbm the common- 
priests among both, by raising the turbans of the latter into mitres for , 
themselves ; ^ so opened a readier road for mitres to the heads of theking» 
of Persia, because the Jewish originally was king as well as high-priest ;. 
and again transferred mitres from their own heads to those of onr high^- 
priests, their natural imitators as their legitimate successors in the royalty 
of religion •):• 

So orijgihated, the mitre i* found very early in the East* and in the West ; . 
appearing on the heads of those who succeeded St. James in the episco- 
pate oi Jerusalem ; appearing equally on the head of St. Peter, in an an* 
cient figure more than a thousand years old, over the gate of the monas* 

though lb xxviii. 37, it WM ** danmn/* and in^xxiki 6, ev<n ^ mttuf^ yct<aoCiMUy uses ** ddarim ^' 
^ 10 xxynu 4. 

* Ant. xi, viii. 5. O ym^ AXi{»4{«(^ tli wo^Jtn Am to fuv %%J^ iv 9tu^ XnnutH w^<, t«( h HfiKtr^Mo-UW* 
tf TCUf pvavnmi avlon^ top }f Mfx^tfm » ti| wuciAmi weu i^^x/P'^ ^1^7» ^^"^ '** ^^ xifatXiK %xt»\»^fm luiot^n^ nm 

t Hovir falsely then do all the ddinealkms^^aU the descriptions of the high-priest's dress^ , 

represent both it and him ! 
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tery pf Corbie near Amiens in Finance ; and appearing also in the ancient 
portraits of the bishops or popes of Romef . Jt is also mentiMied ex- 
pressly as a mitre, by Theodulphe, a poetical bishop of Orleans, who died 
about the year 82-^, and of whose workb Fatlier Sirmond gave an edition 
in ;640 ; the bishop speaking thus of another bishop in one of his 
poems, - 

A shining mitre therefore grac'd his bead {. 

I now leave these facts, to produce their full conviction upon the 
mind of my reader ; and pass on to another, concerning . the kindred 
assignment of thrones to bishops. One fact speaks more loudly to the 
understanding than all the reasonings in the world. — At the first Re- 
construction of the ruined churches of our religion, and in the description 
which is given us by Eusebius, of one of these built at Tyre under the 
authority of Constantine, about the year 315 ; we see, *' when the builder 
** had finished the temple, and decorated it witK thrones very Icifh/ in 
^^ honour of those who werx to preside in divine offices, and with stools 
^' ranged in a becoming order along the whole church ; additionally to 
" all, he placed the holy of holies, the altar, in the middle, and thert 
'* secured from the access of the multitude all this part of the church,'* 
which was denominated the ascent from the step or steps leading up to 
it, *^ with a net- work of wood," those wooden cancelli, which gave this 
part in the west of Europe the still-preserved name of chancel § . This 

t Encyclopedic Methodlque : ^^ Le Pere Martenne^ dans son Traite des anciens Rites ds 
«< rSglis^, dit qu'il est constant, que la milre a ete de Tusagp 4es eve^uc^s de Jerusalem^ auc- 
** cesseurs de S. Jaques : on le voit par une lettre d^ Ttieodose, patriacche de Jerusalem^ a S. 
** Ignace, patriarche de Constantinople, qui fut produite dans le huitieme con9ile general, 
*^ II est encore certain, ajoute lememe auteur, que Tusage des mitres a eu lieu dansleseglises 
«* d*occident, long-temps avant Tan looo ; il est ais6 de le prom'er par une ancienne figure 
" de S. Pierre, qui est au-devant de la porle du monastere de Corbie, et qui a plus de mille 
'^ ans, et par les anciens portraits des papes, qui l€s Bollandfste« ont rappbn^s." 

X Ibid. ibid. : " Theodulphe, eveque d'Orleans, fait aussi mention de la mitre dans uned« 
** ses poesies ; on il dit, en parlant d'un eveque, 

** Illius ergo caput respfendens miira tegebat." 

§ EusebluJ Hist. X/fv. vol. l. p. 4741 To» »!«w iViltXiou^^ S^^ovo/5 te to/,* awtalu 11; rvf Tw» v^ciefuv T/^ij», 
%»i le^ca^li j6cc9^i$ tt raff* to/j x«6* oXtt k»1» to Vfrarof, xoffyLrfiraf* i^' cvKturt ti twv puy^w oty*oy, Ovcr/ar^ip'o", « 
^wta dci;, OLv^xq x»i Tah, to^ ay uq toi; toX^^oi; »7»1a&, to/? a^o \y/KH firs^ii^paTlt }ix,1voi$. See aho the 
plan, 473. 
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(ttiurch in general corresponds exactly with our own at St. German^s. The 
ehance! here rises by a step from the nave ; the throne, the stall are 
within it, i^M^ upon one side 6f the altar, that beyond it; and the mark 
of the partitioning canceUi still remains in a tall seam upon the plasteripg 
©f the isotithern wall. 

Accordingly, in that Roman church at Canterbury, which under the? 
Saxons became the metropoKtan church of England, and continued so till 
it was rebuilt by the Normans in the twelfth century ; we find " a pen- 
^ tifical chair," not made of wood, like the episcopal throne there *, but 
" constructed in decent workmanship,'* says Eadmer, ''of gr^t ^ones 
'.* and cement f .** This conies very near to our own at St. Qerman*s, in 
the subsfan^e and fashion of it j but was not, lik^ ours, coseval with the 
structure, being only formed by the Saxons, when they made the church 
a metropolitan. So necessary, indeed, did the Saxons, from the Christians 
of the isle and of the continent, consider a throne in the cathedral to an 
episck^ate over the diocese, that, when the Confessor settled the episco- 
pate of Devonshire, &c. in St. Peter s church at Exeter, he did so by his 
and bis queen's placing the bishop formally in that episcopal chair, which 
remains within the church to the present day J • Even the very appel- 
lation of a bishop's see for the scene of his residence, is derived solely 
from this sedes or seat of the bishop in the cathedral § ; and from that 
omission of the intermediate letter in pronunciation, which was probably 
common to the Romans, which was certainly common to the Britons and 

* Soniner's Caoterbury, i. 93 : " Above these stalls, on the south side of the quire, stands 
** the archbisbpp's wooden seat or chair, sometime richly gilt and otherwise well set forth, 
*' but now nothing specious through age and neglect. It is a close seat, made after the old 
*^ fashion of such stalls, called thence Faldistoria : only in this they differ, that ifiey were 
*^ made moveable ; this is fixed/' Oa the coming of a new archbishop to take possession, 
the archdeacon inducts him into and seats him in " the episcopal throne and chair, and there- 
** by puts him into the real and actual possession of all the rights and jurisdictions of his 
" bishopric, as being diocesan of the see of Canterbury."" (ii. 86.) 

' t Twiedert, c, 12(9^: ** Cathcdram pontificalem- decenti opere ex magnis lapidibus et 
*'.<seineirt6 constructam." 

t Sceii. i,bef6re. 

§ Gale^ i. 58/ Eddius: *' Sed^s episcopftlifij'' 59, « Sedem epi«copi." 

the 
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the Saxons || . Accordingly in the Saxon Chronicle, that sure renter q^ 
^ the language of England in the times of the Saxdns^ we meet with 
many notices to this effect. In g84, -Godwin, the new bishop of Win- 
cliester, is upon the feast of St. Simon aod St. Jude ^^ seated on the 
" bishop-stol'' there, the stocJ or throne of the bishop in that cathedral, 
as in 7Q1 we have king-stole for a royal throne. When Faulinus re- 
torned out of Yorkshire into Kent in 033, the two prelates there re- 
ceived him with honour, and gave him ^^ the tmhop-settle in Rochester/* 
Faulinus had received from king £dwin of Northumbria, in 626 before, 
" the bishop-fettle"* at York. Ethelbert, king of Kent, in 6o4, gives to 
Justus '^ the bishop^^ttle'' in Rochester, and to Mellitus *' the bishops 
'^ settle'' m London. Sideman, bishop of Devonshire, dies in Q77, and 
desires to be buried at Crediton, ^^ his bishap^stol ;'' and in 10S6^ we 
are told of Odo, that '' at Bayeux was his bisbop-stoL'' 

But let me not^ one point more, concerning these seats of episcopal 
royalty* The ^' pontifical chair** of Canterbury was placed in tbe time of 
Eadmer, the only mentioner of it, at the very west end of the cathe* 
dral. '' The end of the church,** built by the Romans, he says, at the 
dose of his movements from the east, " was graced with an oratory of 
" Mary^ the blessed mother of God ; — ^upon one side of which was an 
*^ altar, consecrated in reverence of our Lady herself ;— when the priest 
'^ performed divine offices at this altar, he had his face to the east, and 
" behind to the west the pontifical chair, this far removed from the 
" Lord*s table, as wholly contiguous to that wall of the church which 
" went round the whole temple ♦/* This seems a strange position for the 
throne, and utterly incompatible with all our previous ideas of it. But 
there was a singular reason for the last The " pontifical chair,** which 

I Hist, of Manchester, ii. 239, octavo. • 

* Twisden, c. 1292 ; ^' Fiais ecclesiac omabatur oratorio beats Matris Dei Mariae-^; in 
^' cujus parte ortentali erat altare, in veneraiione ipsius Dominas consecratum — ; ad hoc 
'' iiltare cum sacerdos ageret divina misteria, faciem ad orientem versam babebat, post se 
^* vero, ad occidentem, cathedram pontificalem, et banc longe a dominica xnensi remotam, 
^' iitpote parieti tcclesiae qui lotius templi complexto erat omnino contiguaiu.'^ See also 
a long note coaceming the general purport of this passage^ in vi, 2, hereafter. 

could 
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could have been fabricated only when Canterbtiry cathedral became me- 
tropoHtan, had in Eadmers time been guperseded by i '* patriarchal 
^* chair/* a throne'of the same nature ufider a different designation^ placed 
exactly as we should fexpect it to be placed, whfle the other Was 
bajQisbed to a chapel at the opposite extremity of the cfeurch. And, 
while the pontificil- wag destroyed when the cathedral was rebuilt by 
the Normans. *^ ; the patiiarchal remains to this moment. ** iThere was 
^ a wall of marbte plates/' says Gervase^ a cotemporary With the erec- 
tioiiof'the hew •church, ^^ which went round the quire k»d'the-Mrigh 
'♦ altar dedic^ed iti 'the name ' of Jesus Ghrjst — ; upon this w^B, in^thte 
^* rounding of it,- wa» Whind *hb altar, and c*posite ro it, thtf 
** chair of th0 patriaTchat^ framed out of one stone; in which, by the 
l^eustomitff the-krtiAirch,'!]^ tirohbkhop med fo^on pMncipal festivals 
^ M the st^lfifnMti^ Qf^noBSi even ^5^ the consecfatiow of the sacrament ; 
^^ abd>f*^ they' ifesCefit^ed by eight siepi' to the oMr^of Ckngt^J" .Bjr 
^* an ascent of eight steps towards the east,'* adds >'Battdy, ^^hdmd 
f* the altar, we come. to the archiepiscopal throne, which Gervase cdls 
^' the patriai^cfhal chai i ; it was rii^ of one stone r iri thie chair the arch- 
*^ bishops— was wont to sit, — ^until the consecration df iA» host ; then he 
^^came down to the altar, and •perfbrmedthe solemnity, of consecra- 
*' tion:j:/* All this Mr. Battely states him to have done, from the evi- 
dence of Gervase, without once reflecting, that nothing of this is possible 
to be done in the neo^ position of the chair ;; without cbnsidering for a 
moment, that the chair notv standi behind the screen of the altar, and 
then stood upon the wall of the screen, in the rounding of it, just behind 
thte altar itself. ** The choir is sfepartited froni tiie eide^islbs,"' adds Mr. 
Gostling, *' by a wallr*-of stone, not. marble, it&' Gervase represents it, 
V *— -solid to about eight feet hi^h, above wlEDoh' tarn • the patriarchal 

* Sotnner, ii. 8, and pl$ii* 

t Twisden, c. 1294 : '< Murus erat tabults marmoreis compositus,-— chomm cingens et 
*f altare magnum in nomine Jeau Cbristi dedicatum—; supra — murom in circinatione illft^ 
'' retro alt^re e% ex opp^^tp, a)«Sy^^t)iedra ^at patriarch^tu^ ex uno lapide facta ; in qui sedere 
<^ solebant archlepfSCQpi, de paoife. eccleaise, ia fesjtia.prsecipuia inter missaraoi aolenoia» 
^f usque ad sacraoieuti ^onsecjrfitioaem 1 tunc (snim ad altare Cbristi p^ gradns octo de- 
*' ftc^debant." 

X Soniner, iitiK 

. VOL, I, Ft /^ chaifj, 
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'f chair, aSc^tidible by aa many $te^^ and'' now '^ is a rai%9 of op^x 
^* Gothic work* for about fits feet more, finishing at the top tvith a 
^' battl?»ie|it— The patriarchal or met^QpoUtjcalfih^ i^ofgrey marble 
'Ma *^rf^ piecesi 'Carve4 in pan«els; the ^tiSiwKd from the pave^ 
'* .in?nt.T-Th*> place where tlM« chair *'»(>«{! :"i6ta9i|p, is betufeen the 
'^'tt/ter ^nd the c/J^/ of.fAe ife/y T/^%--r^i^ thi^ th^ 4rch- 
f^^^shop (or his proxy) is placed with mu<jh p^flf^pionyV* in tfeat 
£e^m» of i il4«ctjoe intO) all hk nghta ^asr -aYphUislfOf^: over . ti{i« pco- 
V9ifi{f|fc4> •vHlych ' flwri^d a great prc^nety. with;^iti! «i^» thie chair 
^a3ith\<3iW3edjOonspipuously tipon ^i? wjft injiTie^atdy; behind the 
»lt|tr,^ but ai^aars4ryly burlesque at pfesfnt, .f<jfee»: the; ^Jiair i» removed 
ertt of the quire entirely, ^placecj behijad; thq y^ry screen of the altar, 
e«en thntet intfr^a v^^id plaep between O^ft «Jitar; sw^va- chap^L i ,Thiis> 
^lOweYwr, woMye^ an ajtar and a throiii^ at Qajit^rb^iiry^ a^«pil^ veiy cjx- 
tmotdipmlft with M^c own St. Germ^'su Oi^ . throne .indeed i^ 
wrought and worked into the cbilrch wall, while that was mei?dy move- 
able, ifi ;itse£0 dnd merely placed upon the top of the albn^-wall. Yet 
that ;was' pldood^jlike oun, immediatdy: beyond the ^altaJ:, and as«^ 
cendibte \>j adrevtd stepa^foQai it;^ hy as many, steps 10 numfaei^as it was 
feet in. hei^t, eight in all, and so she^fiiig ours, which is nearly seven 
feet in .height, tp have had, probably, seven steps to it. There the pre- 
kte.irf pQiraNwHi cpntinued, assuredly, like the archbishop of the pro-, 
vince, diitbig thd mhole /of tihe euehariatid. service to tihe consecradoa 
df the elements;; and then descended .fay' the steps to the .idtar itself^ 
followed by tlib, chaplain- ifirom his stall near the southern end of the 
akar. ' The^ftlimnfc tbtiSDefore stood " behind the altar, and oppwite to 
V!it;'*11».^ltaDapaildiFeoeding equally from the-stoU and the throne^ to 
IbaVe. anlii^tecvalof gnkmB/behind.tbe^^^.:: . . In 

♦ Gostling, p. 246, a79, z8o, 281, 279. See plate also, 27^. , •' •;• . ' * 

■ *t" SomrteJ^j ir. 8^ ~ • • - / . .. •,. 

V $• « In the cathe*al 'of St.- John at LyoDS>— the episco{^al thrcme^ is Raised on four step*^ 
« at the end <if the aim/^ehini tbealtfer.* ?<»I<l*he ck*edftf>(rfi8t. Maurice at Vlenne,. 
*( the archbishop is^^thtrs^seatect— .-The c&thMral at Rh^iftis afibrds another exaimpTe — . It' 
^ is thus at Ea6Sa,,B&is$otis, &e. and seemsRearlytKegefierarcustofii.— ^iich is ttfe situatioik 
''of the ar^^fshop of Cambray, when pontifically officiating; as may be seen from the 
'' plac^ji^^is cbair^ always fixed in the sanctuaryj on the epistle side^ having— *itg back te t2ie- 
,\.< -: /. .^.easti. 
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' 111 dife'iii^*h«rclies ofbni *c!%ibn afier Its adoption by the euif^ire, 
thib uppet end of thfe chance! commonly terminated in an apsisy ahsig^ 
t>t semicircle beyond the altar; and the throne of the bishop was {>laeed 
wHhiri it, with the SeatS Wf Jts presbytferd a little lotver at his side. In 
the church built at Tyreabdut <hey^ai* S'lS, as we have seen before, 
were *' thrones tery Idfty in honour of thosfr who Were to preside in 
*<diviAe offices,'** that is^,^of the bishop and his ptdsbyters; -Beitee 
Nazianzeit, sj)eakhig 6f the presbyters as " the' rulers of the ^►eople,-" 
and *' thd vfenerabli^isenite-^ oif iifete church, calls their sea^ ^^ thbhecond 
"** thrones," afe tlir6nts^ lo^er itf their position than the high throne of 
Ihe bishbil J! Henie afec^lhe saihe bishop speaks of himself as ** sitttng 
^* upon the ^throne abbve;^ wnd of his presbyters as '*^ seateA hehnv him, 
** at his side §/* From this positioh of the seats and of the throne> we 
See^^the' altar fcould not be t^lose to the eastern wall, but «tdod at a little 
dfekfice Yrorti it, to leiire' riyom for the throhe an* s^te behind it The 
altar was ttitts Insulkted in' the 'ancient church, and Sj^nesius aecordingly 
\i^ays, on his flj^^lng to sarictuary hfe would take shelt^ iii the ehiitch, ^' liiftd 
^ eftcirclethe altar*/* This account of the primitive churches in the 
Mst, quadrates so exactly with our own at St. Germas's, tthat I need 
Hot point out the re^emblailce. They differ ft*dm ours in one point only» 
they ending in a semicircle behind the altar, and ours in a right line,, 
^fhe semicircle, however, was so much adopted even in Britain, that, 

^^ east*- tri th&&tnbti!9 cadiadral ttt lloaeti^ which hafr! flourUhed fVom the fifuHh^fg^^ am 
^^ ^Uo the temaias of tile ibron^ Moupying .ilf 00 . fsfgueiitly . io^tanced. sUaation.— Thus^ 
^^ also, is situated the patriarchal throne at Rome — . Formerly, in the cathedral at Norwieh, 
** the bishop's chair was placed between the easternmost pillars of the presbytery, — and 
^* immediately behind the high altar i it waf^ ascended by three steps, uid raised so high, that^ 
*' before the erection of the rood-loft^ the J>ishdp could sec directly In aThie through the whole 
^church/' Arch, xi. 322-324. ' • • * 

*X Na2. Carm. fambit. 23: np«IofV» « 1« SWk(«Ofowv Xi\oyxD|(f, hok ir^d^posr rf i^Ct/kf, Cn/iriy 
yi^ajw. Bingham, iii. 185. 

§ Nazian. Somu. Anastas* tom. ii. p. 78: E^ea^MwipOp^yo;— oi jc/x6i«^^olEpvOe»v9sS|>(ofe'yToyEp»Kr» 

7oi^n; tiyi/MyK* Ibid. 18 6. 

* Synes. Catastasis, p. 303 : THwcsMveiUM no OtMri«rii|)Mi. So at Exeter cathedral, as late as 
Iceland) '^ bishop Bt^pletobmaile-^tbe riche fronte oCstoaewofkc at th^Mgk aUarc'^, and 
^^ also made the riche silver table in Ihe midli of it/' (Uiiu iii. 66*) , . : ^ 

< : . F P 2 . ]peitiq>s^ 
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perhaps, the British church at Ca,nterh^ty^ certsa^^ 
fication of it,, was turned semicircular at the eastern end-f-; that the old 
conventual church of Ely, founded in 673, wsts equally so turned; an^ 
that a reconstruction of this part, madeahout ^^2, was so turned likcT 
wise J# The adoption was even <:arried^ far ia pnp, solitary instance, 
thsit t\ke western end of a church at Abingdon was iQ^de equally semi* 
areolar with the eastern§. This mpde; pi tei^nipaiting what, h always 
tike upper end of such a building,. as tl^^ epitnu^e j^a^alwayjs (like ours) 
^om the west, and what is act;uaUy tbp-^ipost, d^nij^d par^, thq kebl^i, 
of the whole; was dictated by the fii^tf^^lipgsi of taste. A semir 
circle seems to retire from the eye, to, d^epyit ^esl, and tjo go.op in an in? 
terminable line, like . a piece of water aJ^t£u^y disponed »o ,t^ jta b<^ seen 
eweeping round a point, then vanishing from view, and ^promi^ng ,% 
length of course beyond, while a Aat line..stQp^ the eye. at once, 
leaves no scope for £mcy, but present9,the wl^ol^ }^ f .single ^xicGx liJ^Q 
the piece of water ending at a high bank within view. Tet^ though the 
^ncipte was felt, and the practice adopted in Britain, it was not adopte4 
generally. The present cathedral of Ely, the present cathedral of 
Canterbury, and almost all our cathedrals, I believe, end in this abrupt 
^skamier .on the east:. even so ends our own cathedral ,c^ St. German's. 
.This efEwrt was produced in the other cathedrals, by an humour which 
^ppfars.to have been very prevalent, that of prolonging the church into 
a chapel to the east of the altar, while, in our own, it was the very re- 
'suit of the'.origiffial {dw itself, the wall being naisedi frcmr.the l&rst as flat 
"as if^ndw is, for the still-i^maining throne of the bii^hop in die niche 
within it./ * " • ' 

We thus behold a throne arid a mitre, two acconlpanimenfs of the 
Saxon and of the British prelacy ; derived to the Bf itons, derived txy 
the SaxQASy together with their rdigion, from the iM3ages..Qn jthe. cqfw 

tinent*.> / f . 

•' ■ . < . , 

t Gostling, 226. 

' § MonesHcoB, u 98 : ^^ Habiebat itv tongitudine^ c. el-xi.tpedet^ et tirtl it>tdQidum^ Uii^ 

^' in parte occiden tali qu&m in* parte oriehtili.^' .' <: '•' I' •' 

« ;* Atl^emple Bruern, in lincoliusbire^ sayv Lebuid^ at I(in% i. 3o> ^^ there be great andi 

#<va8tbf 
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SECTION III. 

. When the prior and his society lived in their college adjoining, they 
repaired in formal procession to the church on Sundays and holydayS)^ 

I suppose, 

<^ vaste build! ngeSy but rude, — and the esie ende of the temple is made opere drculari 
'** dc more • 5. . . • ;" tot ** Tcmplariorum/* a» the churches of the Templars are whole 
rounds in themselves, like that cathedral of theirs itk England, the dd Temple church 
in London, and therefore cannot turn eilhflr circularly or semicircnlarty at the easieru 
or at the western end, canno^, indeed, have, any end at all ; Imi 5' antiquorum,*' I conjec* 
ture, as we have seen the fact to be above. " One of the old churches'* at Northampton, 
*^ St. Sepulchre's," cries Dr. Stukelcy, " seems to have belonged to the knights hospitalers 
*^ of St. John of Jerusalem [the knights templars], of a circular form ; there has been 
'*' another tackt to it, of later date, with a quire and steeple, as to that at Cambridge of the 
.'^ same name and figure, so a new church has been afdded to the old, at the Temple, in Loft- 
<' don. Another such, I am told, is at Guildford, which are all of this sort that I know oi 
*' in Englands.'' (I tin. Cur. i. 3.) He forgets the main church, the old Temple church in 
Fleet Street, and the still older in Holbom ; the former still existing, the latter once exist- 
ing " round in forme, as the new Temple by Temple Barre, and the other Temples in England.'^ 
(StoWe, 486, 4^7.) " T suspect,'' adds Stukcley, *^ these are the most ancient churches in 
'^' England, and probably built in the later times of the Romans for Christian service, at least 
** in the early Saxon times." (Ibid.) How rashly adventurous ! They cannot be older than 
the Templars themselves, who began only about A. D. 1118. That church, ** at London,. 
** was their chiefe house, which they builded after theform>e of thetempUneereto^* hSitriYi^iovrrv 
of thedomeovei*, "Mescpti/cArcofourLordaiJerusalem. Tbeyhadalso their temples in Cam* 
*' Bridge, Bristow, Canterbury, Dover, Warwicke.'* (Stowe, ibid.) That dome stands upon pil- 
lars, which compose about three fqurths of a circle ; while the Temple itself is an oblong, ending 
semicircularly on the east. Nor let us lull ourselves into a dreamy of supposing this church 
not to be the same that Helena built; as aa author has done in Arch. vi. 168. Thefe^ m an 
essay on the origin and antiquity of round churches, Mr. Essex, the. architect, argues the 
present church not to be the saraej because Bede describes it as 9 <^ %wnd church, which 
*< differs very much from the present building.'' Bede only describes it as Stowe has just 
de^ribed it, |ind as all ages have combined to describe, while they imitated it, from the pro- 
minent, the principal part. of Ihe whole, the dome. Even Mi[. Essex himself albws the 
justness of this remark in. a subsequent pagei however contradictory the allowance^ is to his 
argument here. . ** The church of St. Sophia in Constantinople," he saysf in p. 170,^ ** was 
<\ifir8t built by ^nstantine ; which, being covered with an hemispherifal dome, is by Bed^ 
^ called a round church.'* So decisively is Mr. Essex's argument refuted at once^ by that 

very 
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I suppose, and entered it, of course, by the only access immediate into 
the priory part of the church, the foldin^-dpors of the portal on the west. 
Tet they moved not to it under ahy range of cloisters from the college, 
as Mr. Willis conjectures they did-f, and as ail appearances deny ; there 
t)eing no mark upon the w&M of <li€*hurch to skSW the union of a 
cloister with it, and rio tf afces of a foundation aj^earing in the ground 
belovy, on removing the great swelling of earth at the base of the portal. 
TJie prior ^nd society then walked up the nave ; he took his seat in a 
,"stall of th6; chaucpl; the.. clergy took theirs immediately adjoiping. the 
fihsuacel ; apd theclqrks, . the servants, those mow distant fr^m it As a 
troie for our ideas upon this point, Irt Us just glance^at the church of St. 
-Joteti in Beverley ; which John, atchbishop of York, in the eighfh century, 
fmlarged (as Athelstan enlarged St. German's church), for the monastery 
tjiat he adjoined, by anneipng a choir to the church ; then assigr^^^tjie 
xectpr, now iQade prior, a. plaice in kk new choir 9 And provided £[)r the 
^aeven presbyters ajul^is many eierks, ^hom he associated' with him iti 
\his mbhastery, and a nunnery adjoining that pldbe'in tll6 nat)e, which 
H;he rector us6d to occupy before J. But when the priory was dissolved 

very farce of truth which yet was too weak to preclude it ! But upon this surmise, so rashl]f 
taken up, and so unconsciously abandoned, M r, Essex, in p. 169, argues Another church built 
'by Helena on mount Olivet, to have been destroyed since Bede's description of it; as Bede 
calls it round, when it id octangular. Mr. Essex thus raises an evil spirit of scepticism^ to 
haunt the world of antiquarianisoi. But he is kind enough in act, though not in intention^ 
to lay the spirit again, as he laid it before. Bede's round church of St. Sophia, he ^ays 
himself, p. 170, ** is hot of that form within," smd therefore is without And Bede's roupd 
church on mount Olivet, he equally owns^ ** is octangular on the outside, but is^ actually 
'^^ circular within.** So hiappily does (mr Mercury grasp his magic wand^ and exert his 
magic powcfj here ! 

Turn virgam capiti ]Ac animus ille erocat Oreo 

Pallenties, alius sub tristii tartara mittit } 

Dit 9(Mnt(s adimitque> et lumina morte resignat. ' 

t WiBis, 150. 

X Lelahd's Col. iv. 99, 100 r - '^ Ex libro incerti autoris de Vita Joannis Arehiepiscopi £bor. 
— *< 'Joannes rfeperit in 'BeveHic. eccl. palrochialem, S. Jbhanni EvJingel. ftacram,*— cede- 
^' siam auctam in monasteriuni converdt, et monachis assignavit. — Chorum tcc\. At novo 
^' ibi conttmxit, habente priori' ecicles. S. Joann. locum in navi eccl.'.'' He then built near 
it what he afterwards turned mto a nunnery. ^ ' Associavit monasteriis i^tis septem prcsby- 
^^ teroa> et tMidem clerieos^ in ttay eccL S. Joannis'.!^ 

at 
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at the R^fofrmati<Q^^ and all the old inptitution of things was changed, 
an ifivasipn wsa soon made^ I belieye^ without authority from the ld^» 
without concurrence from the Champernowns, and itierely in the in- 
novating spiirit pf the times,, upon the coU^ate parts of the church ; 
the laical gentlemep^ who had sitten with their families for ages^in the 
south r^dle, boldly transferring their seats into the nave. This was cer- 
tainly not done, whep Leland visited the church about 1541 , aod called^ 
it *^a^^priori [ohnreh] of blake c)iaii<>n8^ and a paro^he cMreke yh the 
^'iboify 0€ the same.'' Rpt dl was done, .1. conjecture, before Mr. JUiet 
C^ne to the convent, sever^- ye^w afl]eriiyar4; though the chancel was 
still left to the new pirior, his wife, and his children^ a society and « 
principal very different from the clerical before.: for, in consequence of 
the chancers falling ;down.*boyt two yeajf& afterward, and in spite of all 
xfipatations, soon sinking into final ruin, the very family of the Ellots 
possesses not, what all the other' families, pf gentry in the parish possess, 
an appropriated seat in the nave, and has been obliged to form itself one 
in a side-chapeL When Mr. Eliot came tp reside, therefore, he saw 
the encroachment, and overlooked it. Tiijie had lent some sanction to 
it; and, as a *' novus homo'" in thpi priory or the .church, he 'COuld 
not exert himself to repel it. In such a situation as his, with such ideas 
concerning it as were then prevalent all over the country, the strongest 
mind wquld repose in a modesty of spirit ; and an incidental injury 
o^Eered to himself would be tolerated, fro;m a consdousness of the general* 
injustice dope to the clergy. In this strai« of modesty, too, he would 
naturally ^void, the proper parade of the college, and walk* to his prior*» 
Sttall in the chancel; pot by the grand door of the portal, which, froni 
the Reformation to the present momept, appears to have been seldom 
entered, except f(^ burials;, but by a door which I have already no-, 
ticed, as one of the. twq ^cpm^lunicating with the side-chapels from 
without, asji indeed; tl^e vcsry door used by his descendants for their 
entra^Kje into the church, within these few years* Then a tall, square 
doorwajy w'^ - cut througl? tbe wall of partition betwixt the side-cb^pei 
apd the nave, which still app^^irs,. thp\igh s]ightly filled up aga^ and 
st^ds alfQost directly oppo^^e to. I^hys^ idopr of entranpe* The waU o^ 
p^r^t»oft^€^^ .waft roftdcpccu^^rly thick, as I have observed before, for 

4 admission 
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admission of A door through it, and of stairs at the back of it, up to the 
organ-ioft ; and the tall doorway, therefore, is two feet seven" inches- in 
depth. But. the improvidence of cutting it so very tall, no less than nine 
feet two inches in height, with the view of making the entrance (I sup- 
pose) as conspicuous as it was convenient tor the laical prior ; even undef 
the precaution of cutting it most disproportionally narrow, only two feet 
&mt inches in width, made the rest of the wall on the east, I apprfchend, 
sooh begin to fail : an elliptical arch has been there formed, springing 
firom the sides of the capitals of two pillars, very different from all the' 
others, rtnich massier, and much shorter. T^is being formed, a m\idtv 
better entrance was now made for the Port-Eliot family into the nave ; 
which continues to be their entrance at present, when their chancej is all: 
levelled with the ground, when their pew is about the middle of this aile^- 
aiid when they now enter the aile to their pew at the door inscribed Ji'^Sla 
The tall, square opening, cut through the thickness of tlie wall befiH^,; 
thus became useless, and was closed up as it still continues with a coat of 
(nortar, upon the aile side. But as this coat is only four inches thick, 
and the wall is two feet seven, in the recess on the nave side are lodged 
some remains of the chancel that I'now tome to notice. ' 

These are between fifty and sixty squares of a tesselated pavement, 
which are laid by the care of lord Eliot, as a flooring for this recess in 
order to their preservation. They were found about the same numbei* of 
feet to the east of the present altar, to which the chiancel is known to 
have extended. They were in all probability, therefore, the flooring o( 
the ground close to the old altar there. They are each about Jive inches 
square, with a gtound chiefly red, but presenting colour^ white and 
yellow to the eye ; stamped also with flowers or figures of various shapes, 
yet carrying no particular reference with theln. Just such, or nearly 
such, we find in the great guard-chartiber and the barons* hall, within 
the palace of William the Conqueror at Caen in Normandy. ^' Round 
" the whole of the room,'* says Dr. Ducarrel concerning the former,' 
'' runs a stone bejrich, intended for the convenience of the several persons 
^* doing duty therein. The floor is pav^d with tiles, each near fi^e 
^* inches square—. Eight rows of these tiles, running from east to west, 
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^ ate charged with different coats of arms, generally said to be those 
*/ of the families, who [which] attended duke William in his in- 
" VAsioN OF England. The intervals between each of these rows are 
V. filled up with a kind oftesselated pavement ; the middle whereof re- 
^ presents a maze or labyrinth, about ten feet in diameter, and so artfully 
** contrived,, that, were we to suppose a man following all the intricate 
*' meanders of its volutes, he could not travel less than a mile before he 
" got from the one end to the other. The remainder of this floor is 
" inlaid with small squares of different colours, placed alter- 
'* NATELY, and formed into draught or chess boards, for the amuse- 
" ment of the soldiery while on guard *.** 

Nor let my reader start aside into a disbelief of the whole, as cotempo- 
rary with William the Conqueror, on perusing this last declaration ; and 
point at the existence of a chess-board upon the tiles, as a sure proof df 
their being later than William. The honourable Daines Barrington in- 
deed, in a set treatise upon the origin of chess, has laboured to prove it 
introduced into the West from Constantinople, at a period of time muCh 
later than the Conquest. *' It is possible^'' he remarks, '* that chess might 
*' be known in England, in the next century after the frst crusade had 
*' taken place,'' which began in the outset of the crusaders under the 
month of March I096 f , and ended some years after the commencement 
of the twelfth century, or (as Mr. Barrington evidently means) in the 
twelfth century itself; '* but, as I would rather suppose, during the 
'* thirteenth century, upon the return of Edward the First from the Holy 
*' Land, where he continued so long, and was attended by so many 
" English]: ;'* Edward setting off for the Holy Land in May 12O9, and 
returning in August 1275 §. In this, however, as in all the principal 
points of his treatise, Mr. Barrington has been satisfactorily refuted) I 
think, by an author in the English Review for January and Februaiy 
J 792 II . But to the arguments there adduced for the early intrqductioo 

* Ducarrrel, 59. t Malmesbiiry, 75. J Arch, ixi 28. 

§ M. Westm. 349, 363. 

( See the articles copied, witli notesj ixi my Appendix here, No, L 
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of chesfl into England, let me ^d some evidences that are all unnoticed 
by this writer. When Becket was made chancellor just after the coro- 
nation of Henry II. in 1 154, and more than a ivhole century before Ed- 
ward's expedition, *' he diverted himself,'* says his biographer, cetempo- 
rary, and secretary, ** very much, but in an easy way, hot with a mind 
^' set upon the work, in hawking and in hunting; and, tvith stones (yf two 
" different colours, . 

" J9i? play*d the lattles of the amhusVd Irave f .'* 

This passage is sufficiently explicit of itself, in its intimation of '^ the bat- 
*^ ties of the ambushed brave," as exhibited in a game ; and in its specific 
cation of *' stones of two different colours,'* as the weapons with which 
those battles were played. But, to preclude all possibility of doubt, I 
subjoin an incidental passage in the very same author, concerning the 
very same personage ; which carries in it the ap/>ropWafe appellation of 
the game, retained with so much softening in the French echec and oitt 
chesSj but preserved with all its original orthography in the German 
scojch.ov scach'spil for the game, or scach-tafel for the board *. Beckett 
'* when chancellor," says his historian, ^^ was confined for some time 
*^ with a severe illness, in the monastery of St. Gervase at Rouen ; two 
*' kings came together to visit him, the king of France, aaid the king of 
^' England his sovereign ; he having at last a tendency to health, and be- 
*' ing upon the recovery, was one day playing at cliess f ." This demon- 
strates the " stones" and the '* battles" before, to refer directly to chess; 
and the game of chess to have been so well known at the time, that de-» 
scriptions, which may seem vague or unspecific to some at present, 
pointed it out significantly to all then. Their familiarity with the game 

% Sparke, 14 : '^ Ludebat pleramque, sed perfunctorie^ noo dedit& oper&, in avibus c«eli^ 
^' et cantbus v^naticis ; et in calculis bicoloribut "^ 

^ insidiosoritm ludebat belia latrontun.'^ 
The line id bM*owed from Martial, xhr. 2o« 

• Spelman's Glossary. 

t Sparke, 17 : '' Fuit aliqnando gravi tentus infiroiitaCe cancenarias, Rothomagij. ^ipud 
<^ Sanctum Gervasium; venerunt eum duo reges simul videre, rex Francorum et rex Anglo* 
<' rum dominussuus; 4aod«mdispo9itasad«4lutaUavet€OAvalescefi6> un&dierum sedit.ad 
'^ ludum scaccomm.'' 

4 enalited 
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enabled them to understand the descriptkin at once* Having only the 
^ame of chess among them^ any general description was precise and 
f^ointedxenougla to indicate it. Not needing to guard against any confu- 
sion of ideas, from the congoniality of *ny other game to chess ; their 
writers used only^g^ieral descriptions at timea^ And as the occasional 
«aseof the appropriate appellation for chess, binds down for ever those 
general descriptions to this particular object, even in the ears of modern 
^peaders ; >so the v^ry manner of those descriptions, unspecificas it may be 
•te Mine, then proves the great familiarity of the game, to their awn times, 
or to their immediate readers. 

But in that famous treatise concerning the exchequer, which has been 
improperly attributed to a Gervaseof Tilbury, and was certainly written 
by one, who was an officer of the exchequer in the early part of the reigu 
«bf Henry II. J ; the origin of thcvname of exchequer is stated to be this: 
'^ No truer reason for it occurs to me at present/* adds the writer, a xo» 
.temporary with Becket and with Becket's historian, '^than that the 
*' table there carries the appearance o/* Me ^a^Tse of chess i^-^iot, as in.the 
game of chess there are certain ranks of combatants, and these proceed or 
stop hy certain laws and at certain limits, some presiding, and others 
assisting ; so in this some preside, some assist, officially, and no one. is 
** at liberty to go beyond the constituted laws. — ^Again : as in the game a 
*' battle is fought between the kings, so in this there is. a conflict and battle 
^' principally between two, the treasurer and the sheriff §/* Thus does 

the 

X Madox, in his History of the Exchequer, has published this treatise, ii. 349^452, ^ad 
prefixed a dissertation for ascertaining th« autb9r» his age,'Su;. HTbe author was not Ger- 
•yase of Tilbury, a name of nobody (342*344), but Ricbard Fiis^tNigdl, tbtshop of London 
in the reign of Richard I. and treasurer for many years toHenry II. (344, 345O He .W4S 
even vice-treasurer occasionally, in the early part of this Hemy'a reign > he himself declaring 
expressly he had supplied at times the place of Nigell, bishop df Ely, and treasurer in his ab- 
sence; and Uiis Nigell dying in 1.169, the 15th of .Henry (337) . ^nd he himself also declaref, 
he began to write, or to think of writing, ^^ adno.xxiij. regni regis Heorici Seciimli'' (351). 

§ Madox, 353:. '^ Nulla mihi [ratio hujus nominis} verior ad presens • occurfit, quaoi 
^^quodrscaccarii lusilis similem.habet formam — • Stcut enim in acaecario Iqsili quidam 
<^ ordines sum pugoatoruin^ et certia legibus vel Uaiitibus qpcoceduat xd subsistunt, prmU 

QQ 2 ^^ dentibu^ 
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the author allude to the game^of chess so plainly, describe it so cleariy, 
and name it so expressly, that every thinking reader must be astonished 
to find any attempt made in the very face of it, for dating the origin of 
chess in England a w^hole century later. His manner shew^s the game to 
have been veiy familiar to him, and to all at the moment ; as his applica- 
tion of the game to explain the title of that exchequer, which he himself 
refers by tradition to William the Conqueror, to the very period of the 
Conquest, even to a previous exchequer in Normandy, carries the w^hole 
up to an aera, two centuries prior to Mr. Barrington's, and coinciding with 
the date of William's palace in Normandy ff. 

Yet let us not rest the point upon a mere inference, when we have a 
positive proof for it. Robert, who was made bishop of Hereford j/&;e or 
six years only after the Conquesty '^ was very well skilled in all the liberal 
*' arts," says Malmesbury ; '''he particularly hiew chess'* as one of the 
liberal arts ! ! ! *' and the computations of the moon, and the course of the 
" celestial stars %y We thus rise on the basis of fact itself, nearly up to 
the period of Dr. DucarreFs chess-board ; and instantly tower above it. 
In the reign of Canute, who came to the crown neanhalf a century be- 
fore the Conquest, a bishop late at night (as the historian of Ramsey tells 

us} " found the king yet relieving the tiresomeness of a long night, with 

• • • »• ' 

*' dentibus aliis el aliis pracedeniibus,'* the context requires assidentilm ; '* sic in hoc qui- 
** dem [^uidam] pnssident, quidam assident, ex officio, et non est cuiquam Kberum leges 
** conslitutas excedere. — Item : sicut in lusili pugn& committitur inter reges, sic in hoc inter 
*^ duos principaliter conflictus est et pugna commitlilur, thesaurarium scilicet et vice-- 
'^ comitem." . • 

U Madox, 3^9: ** AH ips&— regni oonquisitione per regem Willelmum facti ccepisse 
'"dicituf,' satnptS tamen'ip^ius ratione a scaccarip transmarino.^' So the clergy, monastic 
and secular, at the Conquest , says Malmesbury, used to play at chess ; ^' canum cursibu& 
^* avocari, avium praedam raptu aliarum volucram per inane scqui, spumantis cqui tergum 
*< premere, tesseras quatere** (f. 118, misprinted for 122). Bccket's practice before fixes 
•this tobe chess, " ludeba| in avibus coeli, et canibus venaticis, et in calculis bicoloribufr;** 
the last* (we shall soon see) being denominated " tesserae," as here. Yet because I want 
not the argument in my text, I only make the observation in my notes. 

f Savile, 163: ** Omnium liberaliimi artium peritissimus ; abacum pra&cipue^ et luna*^ 
'< rem compotum> et ovelestium astronu^ cursum^ rimatu&»'^ 

« the 
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" the game oftesserce or chess */* So striking a proof have we under 
our eyes here, of the early knowledge of chess in England ; and so much 
more erroneous than ever is Mr. Barrington's late introduction of it into 
this kingdom ! 

But we can proceed still higher up the current of Saxon antiquity, and 
even reach the lower of its two sources, for the appearance of chess upon 
the continent. The writer in the English Review has pointed out the higher 
of those sources, by shewing chess to have been originally derived to us 
through the Romans from the Persians, and in 109O to have been prac* 
tised by a Saracen general of Persia. But John XV. pope of Rome, 
and the writer of a kind of manifesto to all Christians against our Saxon 
sovereign Ethelred under 991 ; in his youth, and therefore very many 
years before, stole away from France into Spain, " principally intending 
'* to learn astfblogy, and other arts of the same kind, from the Saracens^ 
*' — Coming to them, he gratified his wishes. He there, by his know- 
*^ ledge, excelled Ptolemy in the use of the astrolabe, Alcandrseus in the 
*' intervals of the stars, Julius Firmicus concerning fate. — Arithmetic, 
*' music, and geometry, he so imbibed, that he shewed them to be below 
^* his genius; and very carefully did he call wholly back into 
*' France arts which had now been for some time obsolete 
^' there. He was certainly the first who stole the chess from the 
*' Saracens, and (in the abbey of St. Maximin near Orleans) for playing 
*' chess gave rules which are scarcely understood by the most 
"practised chess-players at present f." This is a very extraordi- 

. nary 

* Gale, i. 442 : ^' Regem adhuc tesserarum vel scaccorum ludo longioris taedia noctis re- 
*' levantem invenit." 

t Malmcsbury, 36 : *' Animo prsecipue intendens, ut astrologiatn, et caeteras (id geiins) 
*' artes, a Saracenis addisceret, — Ad hos — perveniens, desiderio satisfecit. Ibi vicit scientift 
*' PtolemsBum in astrolabio, Alcandraeiim in astrorum interstitio, Julium Firmicum in fato, 
« — De arithmetica, music^, et geometric nihil attinet dicere, quas ita cbibxt, ut inferiores 
*' iiTgenio suo psten^eret> et magna industria revocaret in Galliam omnino, ibi jampridem ob- 
*' soletas. Abacuni certe primus a Saracenis rapiens, regulas dedit, quae a sudantibus aba- 
*' cistis vix intelliguntur/' — ^Malmesbury afterwards notes, that John published his rules for 
chess in the monastery of St, Maximin ©ear Orleans j <^ habebat €omphilosophos et studi- 

" orum 
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nary passage indeed, and has t)een very extraordinarily overlooked hithep- 
to. It shews chess to have been very muck practised in England^ h^for^ 
the author wrote, befbre the year 1 1 28 at farthest. It shews diiess also to 
have been so much practised in England and on the continent, before the 
year 991 at least y and very many years before ; that a set of rules was 
drawn up by John for plajdng it, yet not a plain set as for mere novices 
in the ^ame, but so deep dnd so comprehensive in themselves, that th^ 
most practised players in the ds^ys of Malmedbuiy could scarce understand 
them. And it finally shews, that though the Romans fir^t introduced 
chess into this island, as the English Reviewer (I think) has fully proved; 
yet, with other arts of more consequence introduced by them, dt had 
*' for some time*' grown ^* obsolete," or little practised in the tenth cen- 
tury, both within England, and within that country of Erance which has 
been the transmitter of all the arts to England. It was then revived in 
both countries again, by an accidental derivation of it through the vigottr 
i>f y^ne enterprising genius, from the Saracens of the East, at th^t time 
masters of Spain. Yet even this derivation attests the previous exiatenee 
of it. Chess had merely " for some time" before become " obsolete.'^ 
The 'Roman source of the current had been in a .great measure, but not 
entirely, choked up ; the current still creeping on in private and subtav 
raneous rills, though the open stream was no longer seen to flow ; and 
even this revolution haring taken place, only ''for some time" before. 
But now the subterraneous rills broke out again in a lower part of the 
ground, the private streams all united with the new one, and the current 
instantly rose into sufficient strength, to flow on unimpeded, unimpaired, 
as low as our own age. In saying this, I complete the history of chess 
within this kingdom ; and shew decisively by an accumulation of evi- 
dences, that chess was known in this country, as well as Normandy, hng 
before the construction of the Conqueror s palace ^t Caen there, hng 
therefore before the laying of the chess-board floor in the great guard- 
cjiamber of it :):, 

But 

'^ onim socios, Constantinum abbatem monastcrii Sancti Maximini, quod est juxta Aureli- 
'^ anis, aptfd qnem edidit regulas de abaco,** &c. 

:|; InLeland's Coll. iv. 97, 98,* are some notices of and extracts from an ancient work^ 
*< ex Ubro veterij quem xnutuo sumpsi a Taleboto^*' that again shew the knowledge 6f chess 
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Bat Dr. Ducarrd also speaks of this floor^ as '^ formed mto draught or 
<< chess boards;'* while Mr. Barrington says the game of draughty ** is 
*^ very ancient^ bears a considerable affinity to chess^ and equally requires 
*' a chequered board §." Yet Mr. Barrington, as we. have already seen, 
has such an unhappy propensity to puzzle himself, and such an unfortu- 
nate dexterity in perplexing his reader ; that we have reason to suspect 
the dashing hand of confusion employed by him even in this slight aver- 
ment. Draughts, indeed, are plainly not very ancient, and merely a 
modem derivative from chess. They are not noticed by any ancient 

to hftvt been familiar in the days of the Saxons. The volume was composed of iyfo disr 
tinct works t one was^ ^* Carmina Abbonis Monachi^ Natione Itali, Numero septuaginta^ 
^ iedicala vero Domino DunsianOf Episcopo Anglo/* dedicated abroad to Dunstan^ then' 
bishop of Worcester^ as he was made in 957 (Sax.Chron.)> or bishop of London^ as he was 
also made in 958 (Hist. Rams, in Gale^ i. 390), and not yet archbishop of Canterbury, as he 
was made in 961 (Sax. Chron.)* The other work is thus mentioned : ^^ Ibidem. Doctissima 
^< Fignra edita i Bryghtferdo^ Monacho Ramesiensis Coenobii^ de Concordia Mensium et Ele<* 

^^ nieiltorum Ibidem. Calendarium, in quo festi Dies per singulos Menses Carminibus 

'^ notantur. Videtur (quamvis pro certo afErmare noa ausim) hoc Calendarium a Bryght* 
*' ferdo fuisse scriptum — ." Then comes the Calendar^ followed by this remark, *^ post 
*^ haec, multa sequuntur de circulo paschali, et de abaco,'' a term (we see from Malmes-^ 
bury in the note immediately preceding) nearly as appropriate for chess in the middle ages^ 
as scacchia itself^ " insuper de asse et de ejus partibus." But, to shew the age of Brygt*^ 
ferd more plsanly, let me cite Leiand's other account of him m his Comm^ntarii de Script. 
Briti one more chronological and more peremptory than this : '^ Brightfertus^ monachu^ 
*^ Ramseganus, vel, ut quidam volunt, Thorneganus,'* be says in p. 171, placing him ap- 
parently about the reign of Edgar and the days of Dunstan, as placing him next but one 
after a '* writer" patronized by Odo, the immediate predecessor of Duustan in the arch- 
bishopric, *' secutus religiose suae setatis studia, ad maihesin, acerrimortiim tngenierum exci^^ 
*^ tairicem," Leland thus speaking from those prejudices of his education, which are so pre- 
valent at Cambridge now, and very remarkably appear here to have been as prevalent in the 
days of Leland, *^ animum applicavit. In quo eruditionts genere sic postea enituit, ut arteni 
** per se claramy depictis graphice organis, et additis commentariis tum do{:tissJBiis turn liici- 
^^ dissimis, clariorem redderet. Illustravit prseterea scholiis, non de trivio petltis, Bedse 
"* <3irovLc^nsis ILbellum De JSaiwrA Ber^g^i in qw, duffi ^empora aupputat, fsicili ostendit 
^' quantum in expedita numerorum ratione valeret. Mulia ibi de citreulo pascbaJii, de 
^< ASACQ, de asse et ejus pitftibiis. fiunc ego lAiquando a candido Talboto^ hoAuncf mei loci 
^^ atque ordlnis^ Ubmm uMfii^ acqepi j et accepcwij veluti avidtis hdluo, totum prc&ct& 
-^ devcravu'* 
§ Arch. ix« 32. 

writer^ 
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writer, and have no ancient appellation common to us with other na- 
tions. The oldest mention of them that Mr. Barrington himself pro- 
duces, is so late as the reign of Richard III. ; when lady Morley is said 
to have '^ had no harpinges or lutinges during Christmas, but playing at 
^' tables and chess ||.*' By the French they are denominated dames, ovjeu 
de danies, not, as Mr. Barrington alleges, because " the common piec5es, 
^' by reaching the top-square of the antagonist, become queens ^ ," which 
forms no interpretation of the name, dames not signiiying queens ; but 
because the French consider the pieces moved to be ivomen, and so call 
the crowned pieces queens, as we consider all to be men, and call these 
kings. Thus dame, a ivoman in French, comes to signify a ^na^ there, 
damier the board on which the men are moved, dames the game itself, 
and dame-damde, properly a woman of quality, the wan kinged in the 
game. But they are denominated among ourselves, by the various ap- 
pellations of tables, which speaks its import at once, of draughts, froo) 
the men drawn up in military array; both derived purely from the 
English language, from modern English too * ;. and of chequers, which i^ 
equally English, equally modern, but decisively marks the relation of 
draughts to chess in their origin. They are, indeed, a merely spurious 
Jcind of che^s, an European, a modern simplification of the game of Asia; 
and such a simplification, as has reduced the elaborate, the complicated, 
the manly operations of one game, from the indolence, studious or 
yawning, of later times, into the go-cart movements of an infant's pastime 
in the other j*. 

Yet, as Dr. Ducarrel proceeds in his description of the great guard- 
chamber and the barons' hall at Caen, the latter " is paved with the same 
^* sort of tiles as the former ; but with this difference, that instead of 

H Arch. ix. 30. 

4 Ibid. 26. 

♦ Ibid. a6 : ''I do not know, fipom what nation we have borrowed this term of drafts,*' 
Some objects press too. much upon ^e eye to be seen. 

t This indolence is strikingly attested by the popular report, that a game at chess may be 
transmitted as an inheritance for grandchildren to finish ; though '' most chess-matches 
^* are deci^led in an hour, and perhaps never eipeed two, unless the players take a nap It" 
^' Iween the moves" (ix. 30.) 

" coats 
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'^ coats of arms,** which are generally Said (as we haVjS hedird befot^e) to 
be those of the families attending duke William in his invasion of Eng- 
land, ^^ they are stained withthe figures of s^gs and dogs in full chase. * 
*' The walls of this room seem to hare been adorned,*' tis the floor of the 
other actually is, '* with escutcheons of arms,** belonging equally (we 
must infer fVom analogy) to the families of those who attended William 
into England, but here " painted in heater shields, some of which are 
•* still remmffing,'* and therefore carry the seeming into cert^nty. ^' It 
'* Was iti tliig ^lard^-chamber, land the barons* hall adjoining, that king 
*' Williatn- the Cortqiieror, as tradition tells us, in the ntost sumptuous 
^* manner entertained his mother Arlette with her wedding-dinner, on 
'^ the day of lier marriage to Harluin count de Contevffle, by whom she ^ 
'* had Odo, bishop of Bsryeux J;** who was old enough to go in William's 
zrmy to the conques^ of England, who was ziso oM enough to be a bishop 
then, and whose mother*s marriage to his father must therefore hayrt 
been many years before, when William was no king and only a duke^. 
We thus in tradition coAcurring with remains^ tO' mark theae rOotns 
built ahd thttC floors laid, several years before the Conquest* Nor let ui 
be beatfen off from this conviction, by an objection which Dr. Ducarrel 
has proposed himself, immediately afler the last passage cited from hiin ; 

^' that THE BEARINO'OF ARMS, AS A FAMILY-DISTINCTION, WBS UNKNO^WK 

'^ nuRiNO HIS [William's] R£iQN;~-and that therefore it is moreprobable 
** this pavement was laid down in the ktter part of the reign of king 
*' John, while he Was loitering away his life at Caen with the beautfeoutf 
Isabel of Angouleme, his queen, during which period the custom of 
WEARING OF COATS OF ARMS,** either as family or as personal distinctions. 
Was introduced || •*' This objection the author proposes against him* 
stiff, and neber attempts to €mswet it. He conjuies up ^ ghost to haunt 
him, and endeavours not to lay it ag^in r I shill therefore try to do this 
for him : it is a ghost of the same complexion with that before ; and 

X Duo^rrel, 59, 6o, I . . ' # 

§ For ^ Odo, birtidp^ of %9ft\xKy^ being ptjepent '«i Ac battle ofHutingl^ soe Dr..Duc«r^ 
rd himself in 1^79. »f . 

I Dpcarrel^^ 66* • 

VOL, I. • * H It . * " * may 
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may be as effectually laid as that has been, though it asks a longer charm 
for the work : ' 

Sont certa piacula, quft te 

Tirr pure lecto poierimt recreare libdlo. 

The use of armorial bearings was first upon shields; as the pannel or 
compartment within which the bearings are painted, is still 5:alled a shield 
or an escutcheon. But it was afterwards upon coat-armour too; and 
therefore we c^Il the bearings a coat of arms. In both cases, the depicted 
ensigns were denominated amis ; because they wei;e depicted upon that 
weapon of defence a shield, and upon that coat of defence a mail. We 
Jthus see devices upon shields, at the very invasion of England by Wil- 
liam; and in that \ery tapestry of Bayeux, which is au historical work 
/equally delineating as describing, being woven (according to the report 
of tradition) by the hands of William's queen and her ladies ^« 

In 

* Dncarre), 79, 80 : '* The ground of ibis piece of wprk (which 16 extremely valuable, at 
f^ pre^ery iog the taste of those timea in designs of this sort) is a white linen cloth, or csoivas, 
** one foot eleven inches in depth, and two hundred and twelve feet in length. — There is a 
** received tradiiionf that queen Matilda^ wife of the Conqueror, and the .ladies of her court, 
•* wove this tapestry with their own hands. — ^In an old inventory of the goods of the cathedral 
'• of Bayeux, taken in the year 1476, this piece of needlework/* as this woven tapestry is 
miscalled by Ducarrel, ^^ is entered thus, ' une tente tres longue et etroite, de telle a broderie 
'< de ymages H' eserpteaulx, faisans representations du conquest d* Angleterre' — /' Yet to our 
astpnishment the Doctor instantly inforins us, in despite of record and of tradition, that 
<« the priests of this cat/iedral, to whom I addressed myself for a sight of this remarkable 
'' piece of antiquity, knew nothing of it. The circumstance only of its being annually hung 
•* up in their church, led them to understand whit I wanted ; no person there knowings that 
*' the object of my inqtiiry any ways related to JViUiam the Conqueror^' This* is plainly 
written, in that air of superciliousness, with which we of this island have too often affected to 
look down upon the ignorance of the clergy in France, and from which the falseboodji pre- 
dominant in conversation have too often stolen into writings to degrade them* The igno- 
rance, here charged, is impossible to be true as stated. '< By tradition" adds Mr. Lethieul- 
ller in a dissertation upon the tapestry, '< it is called duke William's toilet, and said to 
^ be the work of Matilda his queenftzad the ladies of her court, after. he obHuHed the 'crown 
*i t^ England*'* (Ducanrer» oirn Appendix, p. a.) 'Accordingly, when^'.an iHuminated 
^drawing of one part" had been found *' among the manuscTipts of thetfampus Monsieur 
** Foucaut," about seventy-four years since; and Montfaucon " wrote. to .every pairt of 
y Fraoce/' with which Foucaut bad been coiUKcted^ to get intelligence of the original j he 
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In this singular kind of illuminated manuscript^ cotemparary with all 
that it records, and therefore a witness of the highest authority, having 
been drawn up from some narrative written for the purpose ; we see 
Ouy earl of Ponthieu seizing Harold the moment he lan4s on the coast/ 
and the four men, who followed Guy on horseback to assist in the seizure^ 
carrying shields aU charged with devices. Of these the first appears to be 
a dolphin ; the next is a number of small rays of the sun, issuing out of a 
cloud on the dexter side of the field; the third is what is:ciiUed a cross 
pattee; and the fourth a dog-f. So, in two pennies of silver minted at 
Rouen by William duke of Normandy before his conquest of England, 
we have ^* cross pattee in the centre of each, and one; cross upon each 
having four balf-^moons within its four quarters, while another has in its 
quarters three. and a fleur-de-lys J. The two messengers of William to 
Guy demanding the release of Harold, are also represented bearing each a 
dolphin on his shield, but one facing to the sinister and the other to the 
dexter side of the field §. And, to mark the precise fidelity with which the 
tapestry proceeds ; to shew the justice which it means to practise, in allot* 
ting to every man concerned jiis actual share of the business; William de- 
livers his message to one man of dwarfish stature imnjediatdy close to bim^ 
and to two much taller men close behind the otber; the three accordingly 

was instantly informed hy one of the clergy of BayeuoD^. that the original was preserved in 
the cathedral there; that the part drawn was ^^ about thirty feet in length, and one foot and a 
" Aa^ broad," not (as Dr.Ducarrcl writes above) ** one foot eleven inches ;" that the rest 
was '* two hundred and thirty-two feet long;" that the !» hole therefore was two hundred 
and sixty-two feet, not (as Dr. Ducarrel measures it) *' two hundred and twelve feet, in 
" length;" but that ** the most ^ancient account they have of it," the inventory of 1476, 
says it was* '^ representations de la conquest d*jinglfterre.'' (DucarreKs Appendix, p. i, 2.) 
So iaacc\irate, soj contradictory .is the Doctor here! Monlfaucon, however, having thus 
found his way to them by the torch of tradition, and seeing them by the daylight of hisx 
tory, too important records to be left any longer in danger of destruction, delineated, (en- 
graved, and published them^ in his-'^ Monumens de la Moi)archie Franfoise." Smart. 
Lethleuinier, esq. wrote a description of them, and Dr. Qucarrel^published it in his Appendix. 

t DucarreUs Appendix, No. i, plate, page 4, 5. See also plate, page 2^ as hereafter 
noticed. . : J 

1 X Ducarrel, 33 and 49. i . i : .. 

§ Plate, page 4, 5. Here the tapestryh^s m.ade a.trajispositifo.of^the eveutSj the messeu,- 
gers delivering their message, then riding to deliver it, and then receiving it. 

H H 2 appear 
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appear delivering the message to Gnjf one spieaUng, another standing 
behind, but the third, the dwarf, holding their horse$ by the bridles, anci 
having his name Turold over his head *• One of the taller men, as they 
are all three receiving the message, irom William, rests upon a shield 
charged with an animal, that we see a little from its app^ranee here, an4 
see still more from its reappearance as they are riding, to be a dolphin f« 
Harold is thus surrendered up to William by Guy, we see Guy surrender^ 
ing him, and a person immediately behind William bears in bis shields 
winged dragon J. Wiiliam carries Harold to his owif palace, then sits 
upon his throne in form, and receives Harold's message from king Ed- 
ward ; Harold being attended by four men, all having shields, one with a 
8t. Andrew's cross upon it, a second with three bezanig crossing the field 
in a line above, then one upon each side of a pkUe below, and three in a 
triangle below all, with a third and a fourth shewing oiily a single ^an# 
at present, upon the sinister side of each §• So of the two silver pennies 
mentioned before, as carrying each a cros^patfee with half-moons and a 
fleur-de-lys in the quarters upon one side, each carries on the other a cross 
pat fee with a bezant in every quarter of it Ij. Then William and Harold 
appear marching out against Mount St. Michael, cross a river just be-r 
yond it, and are some of them unhorsed in a quicksand ^ when the shidd 
of one of them is seen upon the sand, charged with a regular square, 
seemingly a fort with a tpwer at each angle %, two bezants crossing the 
field ^bove, and four disposed in a kind of loasenge below **. William 
and Harold attack Dinant ; one of t}iQ besieged stands high, and shew$ 

* Plate, pages 4, 5, and 9. ' This Turold is net improbftbly the ^ ToraUus de Papitioo,'^ 
who is a witness to *a charter from the ConqueFor lo the church of Durham. (Letand's Coll. in 
385.) In the charter itself he Appears eigniDg as ^ nroUms dt PapiUon*'' (MoMsti- 
con, i. 44.) , 

t Plale, pages 4, 5, and 9. 

I Plate, page 9, and the Saxon standard in plate 27. 

§ Plate, page 9. The tapestry has here made ene shield more than it has made atfrndahfey 
but a blank one. 

I Dttcarre), plate iii. p. 49* 

if This fort is like the blockhouse once at Plymouth, a ^' castel <|uadrate> harisg al eche 
«< corner a great round tower,'' (Letand's Itin* i& 4.) 

•• Plate, page 9. 
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his shield with a St. Andrew's cross upon it; four others stand behind 
him, and shew the traces of a St. Andrew's cross upon each of. their 
shields ; while two of the besiegers below are setting fire to the town 
witli torches, and have a shield behind cither, charged with a St. An- 
drew's cross like the others. Onlj of the two last^ this has two bezants, 
one over the other, in three of its quarters, had therefore (I suppose) in. 
all once; and 7Aa^ with equal regularity has two, one over the other, in 
the two opposite quarters dexter and sinister K William appears to re« 
ceive the keys of the town, 'with a crtm paUmce on his shield, three 
bezants in one curve above it, and three in another below it; while im^ 
mediately behind him are two warriors, both bearing St. Andrew's 
crosses upon their shields, and one shewing a bezant upon each side of the 
upper limb of his f. So &f we see devices upon shields, allnost as fre* 
quent upon the continent then, as they are now ; and the use of armorial 
ensigns there, almost as regular in itself, even as diversified in some of its^ 
signatures, as it is within Vur own island at present. 

* . • 

But let us enter tht island, with this heraldrfc luminary shining bright 
before us ; bnly noting in omr passage to it, that on the stem of the large 
vessel on which William is going to embark, appears a shield with a St. 
Andrew's cross, bearing fow bezants, two and twov in the sinister 
quarter; that on the stem of the vessel immediately ahead of it, is 
another shield with the same kind of cross, bearing four bezants, two 
and two, nearly opposite in the dexter and sinister quarters ;. that on the 
stern of the third are two shields more,.*one having four bezants^ two and 
two, but the other having six in a circle about a plaie J. Now we see 
William's warriqu, instantly after disembarcation, pushing on for 
Hastings ; while c|ie of them has a shield marked with se^'en bezants, 
three, tvro, and two, in three succesMve lines §. Harold is reported to 
be approaching with his army, the Normans march out from Hastings to 
fight them, William appears interrogating one Vitalis what intelligence he 
brought concernit^ them, and Vita^ bears a shield often bezants, two, 
four, in two lines above a plate, three, one, in two lines below it H. This 

* Plate, page 9» f Ibid. % Platc^pagc 17. § Ibi<L | Wate^pageaa* 
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mention of a particular person, subordinate in quality and unknown to 
history, unites with the specification of another before, one still more 
subordinate in quality, but marked by his low stature, to shew with what 
fidelity and accuracy the tapestry proceeds to detail the incidents : and 
the attribution of armorial ensigns to the former shews them to have . 
been equally appropriate with the name to the bearer of both. The next 
but one after Vitalis has bezants upon his shield^ two now, but formerfy 
(as appears from their position) three, in one line, three more in a second, 
thjree in a third, and one in a fourth *. This person is plainly, from the 
strange sort of toelmet which he wears, and which gives him to our eyes 
all the appearance of wearing a wig, the very same person whio is repre- 
sented on the landing and at the banquetting, with this inscription over 
him. Hie est Wadard^ but with no device upon his shield ; as he is here 
represented again, without any name, but with his device f • So inter- 
changeable do devices and names appear, in this instance ! The scene 
next changes to Harold's army ; a warrior is •beheld upon the watch, 
holding up his right hand in admiration of what he sees, William's army 
undoubtedly, and bearing eight bezants in a shield on his left arm, three 
in a slight curve above, one upon each side of a plate^ with two, one, in 
two lines below %. Another warrior appears immediately afterA^i^ds, 
but with his back turned to the former, bearing a shield of bezants, two 
and two above a p/ate, two and one below it ; telling Harold of William's 
approach, and pointing with his finger backwards to the warrior on the 
watch, as the author of his intelligence, and the person by whom he was 
«ent§, Harold himself appears receiving the intelligence, pointing forward 
with his finger, as to the warrior on the watch, and bearing nine bezants 
on liis shield, one above a plate, one upon each side of it, three, two, and 
one, below it j|. William harangues his soldiery, they prepare for battle, 
they advance on horseback ; but the English meet them on foot. The 
foremost man of theJEnglish appears with a St, Andrew's cross upon his' 
shield, three bezants in a line above, one (originally two, I bcheve) on the 
dexter side, two still on the sinister, and one below ; the shield having 
•iwo arjpows from the Ndrman arch^w, infixed ii^to jt %. The second 

• Plate, page 22, , ... J Plate, page 22/ J Plate, page 22. 

t Plate, page 17, *' § Ibid. ' % Plate, plate 25. 
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man has the same sort of cross, with only one bezant below ♦• The third 
has no crossi but two Norman arrows and six bezants, two, two, and two, 
obliquely ranging down the shield f . The fourth has two, two, and one, 
placed as obliquely ;{;. The fifth and sixth have two bezants, one above^ 
the other below, but those near the middle of the field, and these near the 
upper end of it §• The seventh has four bezants, two and two ; the 
eighth has three (two, one) ; and the ninth has seven (two, three, two),, 
with a Norman arrow sticking in the second line |f . So carefully are the 
shields diversified one from another, even among the English warriors ;. 
and so strongly does the care of diversifying indicate a regular, a steady 
appropriation of the ensigns to persons ! The English army is made im» 
mediately to face about, in order to exhibit the Normans again to our 
view ; and the English now appear with shields all blai^, because their 
ensigns have been displayed before* Only in the border below, which 
here begins (like the margin of some books) to be equally historical with 
the work itself; among many dead and all English, because sdl on foot, 
lies one covered with a shield to mark out who he is, of four bezants above 
a plate, two and one below it ^^ The Normasr warriors are now ex- 
hibited, five in number, all having shields, and all bearing ensigns upon 
them. The first has ten bezants, four in a line above, three in a triangle 
below, and three in another below that**. The second has only two 
bezants above a plate, and none below it -ff. The third has five in a 
circle about a plate 1^%. The fourth has six in a circle about the same ob-^ 
ject §§. And the fifth has a cross, with a bezant in each quarter of it ||{|. 
But the tapestry now becomes still more particular. 

Levine and Gurd, the two brothers of Harold^ arc killed as they fought 
on foot. Levine appears pierced with a lance under the right -shoulder, 
but Gurd by a lance in the neck^ The slayer of both is exhibited several 

* Plate, page t$. •• Plate, page 45. ■ 

t Ibid. ft Ibid. See it again io plate, page 27. 

t Ibid. n Ibid, 

§ Ibid. §§ Ibid. 

II Ibid. gi Ibid. 

% Ibid. 
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times, yet each time is marked by the sdme bearings in his shield, two 
bezants abore a plate^ one on each side of it, and two below ; in order to 
shew decisivdy who he is, and t?o give him the full h<aiow of his con- 
duct in that day's victory^ He first appears piercing Levinc under the 
i^hoxilder, and carrying a shield of which we can see only the under-side; 
but, for this very reason, his shield is placed in the border immediately 
below, with th^ othfer side upwsuxL k is placed there, even twice ; the 
first time, covering the dead body of a man in armour, Levine undoubt- 
edly ; then a second time, and very near, lying by a body in armour with 
the head sepatated from the rest ; but, both times, bearing the same 
bezants in the same disposition of them, to ascertain completely who 
killed Levine and cut off his head« The same K'orman instancy appears 
again in this peculiar kind of history, bearing the same bezants in the 
same disposition again, and fighting with Gurd ; the latter armed with 
a long lance and a bossy shield, having thrust his lance into the breast of 
the former, while the former has thrusthis into the neck of Gurd. But 
the same Nonnan instantly appears once more; marked by the same bear- 
ii^gs, and engaged in the same fight with Gurd, who has now thrown 
away his shield, which is placed in the border, has thrown away his lance 
too^ which is placed partly under the belly of the Norman horse, is wield* 
ing a battle-aice in ofte figure, but in another immediately behind k falling 
to the ground ; yet is shewn under all these variations to be Gurd, hy the 
bearings upon the shield of his antagonist, and by the lance of this anta- 
gonist being thrust into his neck *. So appropriate, so distinguishing 
were armorial ensigns then to and of the warriors, in England and in 
Normandy ! So much, indeed, were they then what they are at present, 
badges known to the generation passing, badges sure to be known by 
the generations succeeding; or they would never have bec» inserted with 
so much attention, and repeated with so much formality^ in a work 
calculated for future as well as present generations ! 

Behind these is an Englishman on foot, with a sword in his hand and 
shield on his arm, bearing bezants obliquely placed, two above, one 
(probably two, as one is hid, I believe, by his arm) in the middle, and 

• Plate, page 25, 
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two below ; the very man, who appears the third in the group before, 
with the same bearings, and two arrows sticking in his shield *. A Nor- 
man snoceeds on horseback, with eleven bezants on his shield, four in one 
line above a j>A2<e, two on each side of the j»/a/e, and two, one, below 
it f • A •Noi'man horseman is seen fallen to the ground, and by him is a 
shield to skew who is meant, having the same sort of sun's rays issuing 
out of a cloud upon the dexter side of the field, that we beheld with one 
of Guy s men before J. The English appear rallying, and three of them 
stand upon an epiinence, fighting with Normans on horseback ; two of 
the three (as being brothers, I suppose) bearing the same ensigns on their 
shields, five bezants^ one, three, one; but the third bearing only three 
bezants, two, one §. A Norman horseman is seen thrusting his lance 
iiito the body of an Englishman, equally as the other Englishmen he$e 
without armour ; and . bearing bezants in the same number, and with 
the same disposition, as the two Englishmen before ||. This identity is 
remarkable, yet not the only one that I shall notice in the tapestry. 
Another Norman succeeds with five bezants, two, one, two ; and his 
shield appears ^ain in the border no less than three times, once covering 
Uk Englishman in armour, but without a horse, to shew what Norman 
killed the En^Ushman ; then covering a Norman who has just fallen ex« 
piring over the head of his horse, to point out the Norman himself as 
killed at last ; and fiiially }ield up by an Englishman on foot but in ar- 
mour, t9 $^^w he killed the Norman %. As such dear and certain signa* 
tures, as speaking so determinately to the eyes, and appealing sq decidedly 
to the knowjiedge, of all inspectors, do these bearings continue to be used 
in this hi«toriqal tapestry ! 

On the right of these is another shield in the border, with three bezants 
running perpendicularly down the field of the escutcheon ; to shew the 
owner, who lies close to one side of it, with his head cut off, and with a 
sword on the other side of it, then a well-known owner, and plainly an 
Englishman as he has no horse by him, to have been slain at that stage 

• 
* Plate, p?ige 25. % Plate, page 25. See plate, page 4, 5, before, || Plate, page 25. 
t Ibid. § Plate^ p^ge 25. 1 Ibid. 
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of the battle *. Odo is then exhibited twice, once as brandishing his 
cUib,' afterwards as holding his club and beckoning the Normans to ad- 
vance. AVilliam also is seen throwing both his arms abtoad, as conjuring 
the Normans to rally ; but holding in one hand his standard, all stream* 
ing to the wind. Both reanimate the Normans. The horsemen are 
pushing on, the archers arc letting fly their arrows in the border, and the 
English are hard pressed- Four of them appear in armour ; the last 
felling headlong to the earth without any shield, but lying dead in the 
border with a bossy shield close to him, such as we have seen before, yet 
still with no bearings upon it ; the first being armed with a sword, and 
bearing on his shield w hat we have not seen lately, though vre saw it so 
frequently once, a cross, a St. Andrew's cross with a bezant in each 
quarter of it ; the second brandishing a battle-axe, and exhibiting the 
very same bearings as before ; and the third bearing a St. Andre wV cross, 
w^ith no bezants to it at all f. From the sameness of bearings in the 
second with the first, and from the immediate proximity of one to the 
other, I again suppose the owners to be brothers. But, as both are er» 
actly the same with those of an evident Norman before, and as just before 
we find both an Englishman and a Norman bearing threfe bezants each 
upon his shield, disposed in the very same manner, we find an identity of 
armorial ensigns to have occurred so early even as that period ; Saxon and 
Norman famiUes to have even then had a community of arms ; a per- 
plexity to have thus begun, which has ended in a fantastic derivation of 
Saxon fatailies from Nbrman, among ourselves ; but the queen herself to 
have adhered amidst the perplexity, to truth and to fact. Another 
Englishman, with his shield at his back, a St. Andrew's cross upon the 
shield, and bezants most irregularly disposed in the quarters of it, two in 
the first, one in the second, five in the third, and one alone in the fourth ; 
is wnelding'his battle-axe against a Norman horseman, armed only with a 
sword, and with a shield of three bezants in a curve above a swan }:. A 
Norman is then seen on horseback, with a shield of three bezants in a 
curve above, like the former, but with no animal below, with only 
bezants, two, one, there §. So closely were the arms of one warrior 

• Plate, page 35. t Ibid, J Ibid. $ Ibid. 
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wsimildted, at tintes, to thoste of another ! Yet, so nicely does this 
loom-wrought chronicle distinguish in general betw^een them 1 and so 
boldly doies it hting them close together, to shew it does distinguish 
Xhem ! . 

The deatli of Harold is coming on, that grand consummation of vic- 
tory to the Normans. Three Englishmen in armour, and on foot, are 
opposing the Norman horseman before. The foremost of these is pro- 
tending his lance against liim, and bearing a St. Andre\v's cross upon a 
shield, that is quartered with as much of heraldric formality as a modem 
escutcheon, having in the first and third quarters respectively three 
bezants ia. a. curve, but in the second and fourth only one bezcfnt each*^ 
The next behind is the great standard-bearer of England^ grasping \fith 
his right hand the staff of his standard, which is rested upon * the 
ground and bears the Saxon dragon above; yet carrying on his left a 
shield, that is a half-moon in form, has a long spike projecting from the 
boss, and shows three bezants in a kind of triangle upon the upper half, 
but four in a kind of lozenge upon the lower f . This shield> there- 
fqre, must have been as well known at the nioment, to be appropriated 
to this Saxon, and to be characteristic of him; as the standard was. to 
be characteristic of, and appropriated to, his very office. Behind him 
is the king himself, his standard-bearer not ilierely stepping bfcfore him 
in the mom^ents of danger, but his own station being ordinarily as king, 
between what was called tJie standard as the king's own, and the dragon 
a,s the standard of the nation J. Yet he himself is not now (as we have 
seen him before) on horseback, widi a lance in one hand, and a shield 
upon his shoulder, of nine bezants, with a plate §. He is on foot, with 
a lance protended by his right arm, and a shield lianging upon his left, 
of a. St. Andrew's cross; one bezant in each of the first, second, and 
fourth quarters, and five bezants, two, two, one, obliquely in the third *. 

* Plate, p. 27. 

t Ibid. , . . 

X Huntindon, 208 : ^' Loco regior^, quod crat^ix more inter draconem ct insigne quod 
'<« vocatur Standard,'* ^ 

. § Plate^ page 2a. ^ ^ , 

• Plate, page 27.* * 
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He had "been unhorsed, prohably, in the battle; had Aewfore lost his 
own shield, and had taken up another s. The owner of this is pointed 
out, by the preservation of the bearings upon it ; as Harold himself is 
decisively indicated under the disguise, by the largeness of his stature, 
and by the name of Harold rex inscribed directly over his head. But 
the standard-bearer appears dangerously wounded by the Norman tio^fse- 
man above, the lance pf the latter running through the neck of the 
former, and the point coming out behind. This is a capital inci- 
dent, in the jclosing ' part of the battle. The tapestry, therefore, 
dwells upon it, and in the only manner in which tapestry can dwell, by 
ti mark of progression, and a signature of appropriation. The man who 
stands grasping the staff of his standard in the higher line of the work, 
is thrown forward to the ground in the lower, to shew he was killed; and 
to shew, likewise, who killed him, he is thrown under th6 head of Ae 
Norman's horse, with his dragon close to th« fore-feet oi the horse ♦• 
The death of Harold then follows : the position of the warriors is 
changed. Another Norman on horseback, having a sword instead of a 
knee in his hand, has been engaged with Harold, no longer armed with a 
shield and a lance; but having, as in a desperate situation, seized a battle* 
axe, now sinking with the axe in his hand towards the ground, and bear* 
ing over him the words interfectus est. He appears again in the border, 
as quite dead; while close by him is a shield of four bezants ^ two and 
two, to denote the Norman who killed him, who is not denoted in the 
regular line of the work, but who bears the same arms with the seventh 
Englishman in the Saxon group before f ; yet the same that appear at 
the stem of the third vessel of the Normans J. The English still make 
a stand; the Normans on horseback attack them, and one of the tatter 
shews a shield charged with thirteen bezants, three, four, above a pUUe^ 
three, two, one, below it ; while another of them has only two in one 
line above ?l plate, but none below it§; being the same person that we 
have seen the second, in the Norman group before |[. 

Here the work ends, leaving some figures that were never finished, 
and not going on (as was plainly intended once) to the coronation of 

♦ Plate, p. ay. t Plate, p. ^5, % Platc^ p. 17. $ Plate, p. a?. | Plate, p. aj. 
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WUliain M Westmicister'*^, BM we thus aee the use of armorial devices, 
common to William and to Harold^ common to the Saxons^ to the 
Normans^ and to the French, at and before the Conquest; even as dis- 
tinctly characteristic of particular warriors then, as ever they^ w^ere in any 
future period of our history. The arms, therefore, of Normans in the 
great guard-chamber and barons* hall of William's palace at Caen, 
those of the latter being in what are denominated by Dr. Ducarrel heater 
shields, as almost all those in the tapestry are upon shields, not square 
at the upper end, like present heaters, but as, perhaps, ancient heaters 
were; rounding there, then contracting gradually at the sides, and end- 
ing La a point below^; may be all that they are considered by tradition 
to be, an original decoration of the floor and walls ; from their connexion 
with .the palace^ should, in all right reasoning, be so considered, unless 
there was po^tive proof t6 tfhe Contraxy ; and, from thoir conoexiofi 
with the tapestiy, as well as the palace, must be actually considered bo 
at present f. But 

* In this stage of the work, it. appears to h^ve been discontinued. Then, being founds 
upon admeasurement to be casually as long as the nave of the cathedral at Bayeux, it was 
b^ed, probably, by Odo, the bishop ef this church, and half-brother to William, 
as a hanging for the nave. It has, :there&re, been used as a hanging for it^ immemo- 
rially« On St. John's day, and during the octave annexed to it in the Romish liturgy, it 
is there bang up as a peculiar decoration for a particular festival* It is accordingly noticed- 
in the old inventory of 1476, as '5 une tente — y lequelle est tendue environ la nef d^ 
*^ I'egtise, lejpuret par les octaves desreliques/^ All the rest of. the year it is <^ carefully 
^* kept locked up in a strong wunscot press'' within a ehapel. (Ducarrel, 79^) And thia 
careful keeping has united with that annual airiog, to preserve the tapestry in its present 
state of perfection. It is said, however, to have narrowly escaped destruction in that burst 
of barbarism, which recently broke out like a volcano in France, from the fiery materials 
of liberty, and raged, with particular fi^ry under the govei^nment of the- wretched Robespierre. 
, .t •* A few years ago>" says Dr. Ducarrel, p.. ,60,. *.' four of these tiles were brought to 
^ England f one of them was soon after presented to my worthy friend, Horace Walpole, 
*^esq.^ and the other three are now in- my own possession." Twenty of the tiles were taken- 
i}p in. the summer of 1786, presented to Charles Chad wick, esq, of Healy Hall in Lancashire,. 
apd exjubited in two drawings to the Society of Antiquaries, some time afterwards* But, as 
the arms upon the tiles were repeated upon. two di(rerept rowsof tiles ; as ** ces xx ecussoos,'' 
says jsn ^wcription> now put.up in the cloisters, by the monks of the abbey to which these 
remains belong, *^ sopt plus ou moins repetes surdcux bandes de xvii toises de long ;" Mr. 
Htfj^ik^ procured sixteen, of the second rbw^ some few months afterward. He then drew 
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. But let as notleavc the point, even he«c. SolongSwd so grcjsdly mis- 
taken as it has been> let us mount a few ages higher i in the country of 

• ' France, 

' ' • . .' ', ' » . • . ' ' 

up a treatise on them, and printed it for distribution amoog his friends j wWch I have never 
seen, and know only from an antagonist. . From the latter I find, that the former maintained 
in it, as I have done, the use of arms before the Conquest ; and appealed, as I have equally 
done, to the tapestry of Bayeux in proof of the point, but appealed also to the Ely picture, 
which I have not done, and cannot in any propriety do. (See Bentham's Ely, Appendix, p* 
3. 9.) His anUgonist replies, * that be. has " examijicd the engravings- of the Bayeux 
*' tapestry very minutely," but is .^* sorry" he ^* cannot find the least trace of what" he 
" ivould venture to call coats of arms/' Indeed, " there are upon it,*' he owns, '* spurs, 
** buckles, sword^- chapes, and other small articles yir less than armorial bearings." Tnis 
ogle is admirable. Because the arms are not tricked out inall the magnitude of modem 
arms, they are no arms at^all ; and the smallneas of a man annihilates his very 'nature. But 
<^ spurs, iMioklea, 3wiord-chapes, and other smaU articles," it aeejxia, are not '^ armorial bear* 
V ^^i!h" i^ ^hc opinion of this herald ; when they actually appear in several bearings at 
present, have equally appeared forages, and when one of them, the buckle, appears in one of 
his own coats at Caen. (Seethe Gent. Mag. lix. 211, 212, shield 2d, in drawing, and Ix. 71 f*) 
Nor has the author '^ examined" the tapestry in the engravings, *^ very minutely," what- 
ever he may say ; there being no spdrs^ no buckles, no sword chapes, upon the shields in it, 
and there being coats of arms (as we have seen) repeatedly there. Yet he contends, that 
6kat-armour, if used, was not hereditary at the Conquest (p. yii); when, to complete 
the confusion that he has made beforfe, in lix. ai2, he really appropriates some of bis 6wn 
coats at Caen to English-Norman^ami/fw, as still bearing them; and when, in Ix. 711, lie 
equally' appropriates onfc of these very coats to a French-Norman yJzwii/y, as equally bearing 
it sttlL The arms, then, kre as old as the palace, and the palace as old as tradition makes 
it. " Ces XX p'avf s," say the m6nks,'*as they record the tradition, ** ont etc releves d'une 
*' des'salles de4'ancien palais les dues deNormandie a Caen, autonr dela quelle avoiestet* 
'^ peints les ecus de seigneurs, qui avoient accompagnes le due Guilleaume a la conquete de 
*M*Angleterre." (P. 212.) 

Since t wrote the paragraph above, even in January 1795, Mr. Henniker published thatac- 
fcount in the form of a letter, with a letter additional, under the title of " Two Letters on ihe 
** Origin, Antiquity, and History, of Nqrmail Tiles, stainfed with armorial Bearings." ' In 
this work Mr. Henniker, now Mi-'. Henniker Major, refers the commencement of arms 
among us to the feudal tenures (p. 16, 19), and to the introduction of these tenures into Eng- 
land (p. 20-22); appeals to the Bayeux tapestry, but not very' minutely or very forcibly, for 
^rm's (p. 24-28), ascribing to Ducarrelwhat belongs only to Le\hieullier (p. 25, 26); appeals 
to the Ely picture, but very slightly fp. 31, ' 32) V and shews sevbral fumilics^ Norman or 
English, to bear the same arras as those ori' the tiles, adding fiur 'niore to the' sijrtefen (p, 34- 
45, misprinted and transposed for 43, 48, 49, 52-5+, 55-61, '68, 71-73, 73, 74, 74, 75^ 75* 
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France, that parent at once of population and refinement to this island,, 
which appears to have attained the character that it lately bore, of supe- 
rior polish in manners, even as early as the ninth century*, in order 
td shew more clearly stillthe erroneousness of all those antiquaries, 
v^ ho have reduced the commencement of escutcheons and of arms to a. 
period below the Conquest- I shall, however, adduce only one monu*- 
ment for the purpose. This is the famous arch of Orange, which in? 
another work I have shewn to haVe been erected by Domitius JSn6- 
barbus, about a hundred and twenty years before our aEra+, In this: mo- 
nutrient, though about twelve hundred years prior to the tapestry, we 
have many shields equally charged with devices or arms... This may 
seem astonishing to most of my readers, but is actually true in itself. 
Upon the eastern face of the arch we have three compartments^ each 
c&ntaining a trophy, with a dxield on dther side, ^Afour of the sbielda 
apparently, all six seemingly, decorated with figures, not reducible, per- 
haps, to any in thfc present system of heraldry, but probably trunks of 
trctes with branches, transverse or lateraJ J; and certainly^ as appears from 
Horus*s very early account of thdje trophies, . Barbarian or • G^llic§« 
On the western face are two trophies, with two shields exactly the same^ 
and one above, seeinin^y Roman |(, Uponthe northern are three tro- 

91.) '^ There have been other armorial bearings," adds the authdr, p. 91, *^ in the same 
*' buiWing from which these tiles are taken, now effaced by age. • La Rocque, iii the Second 
♦^ vbL p, 1291, asserts^ that he had seen the arms of Percy,' viz. a shield sable, with a' chief 
** indented Or.** But, as the author subjoins in p. 107, ** Robert Wace, who lived in the 
*' time of bur Henry the First—,, when this poet describes the battlb of Walesdunes, fought 
^'in 1046, — says that there was no baron,— u/So had not his g(mfafon (standard-bearer) 
^^ following him, and that every <me [all of them] had their arms painted in different man* 
•*,ners." • 

• Galb, i. 360, WTalmesbury : « Carolus [Calvus]— , cnm'vidisset— Jbhannem [Scrotum] 
^' quiddam. fecisse quod Gallicanam oomitatem ofienderet,'' &c.. 

t Course of Hannibal, i. 36-39. 

J brevars Second Travels, ii. 144, 145, and plate. 

$ Florus, iii. 2 : ** Saxeas erexere turres, et desuper exomata armis hostilibus tropaea 
^« fixcre.'* Mr. PownalJ, in his. Antiquities of Provence^ &c. first suggested this usefufapplU 
cation of Florus, p. 28.. 

11 See Brevars plate, 

phies, 
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phies, with twelve shields, ail equally GalHc, therefore, some pi:esenting 
the same devices as the preceding, others cihibiting similar, but one bear- 
ing a large circle within it*. On the southern are. three; tr0phie9 and 
seven shields more, tlie latter equally Gallic, therefore, with ali the rest, 
bearing devices similar to, or the slame as, the others, only one of them 
bearing a kind of gate upon it"f-. These Gallic shields have two among 
them inscribed with Roman names, Marius and CaiMs, but names 
adopted j undoubtedly, by Gauls, as the shields. 4re- Gallic, And inscribed 
upon tfiib Shields apparently to denote their Gallic owners if. Others 
bear nam<^ that are as evidently Gallic as the shields themselves, UdiUo^ 
Dacurdoy Radagus, and Boduacus; all written^ like the Roman before^ 
in. Roman characters, within an adscttitious border §• But we baye 
actually one shield, that has* a regular cotUafarmSi upon it; a stork in 
the first and fourth quarters, with a kihd of sitiali windmill saila bross^ 
ing each other, so used (I suppose) on board the GidUc vessels here re- 
presensed, on the second ahd third||. All this mi^st certainly aj^pear 
distonishing to oui^ minds, whea wetoecoUect what Df« Bucacrd and the 
beraldr^c antiquftrkis are cdntiilually averring/ about the late odgin of 
armsf: - ' Tet 

^ • See Brevar^ plate. 

t Sectbejamcplatet . :^ 

' J [Rr^ey^l, 149,' andPowgall^ a6, plate ^lso,j). ^5. . 

§ ,Breval> 149, 150 $ Pownall, i6. , I^it me add, however, in opposition to Breval^ . 150, 
that the Bituitus of the history cahnothe the Boduacus o£ the arch ; because Bitultus was in 
ibe battle against Fabius, not in that against Domitius. The latter *^ adversus Allobrogas 
^' ad oppidum Vindalium feliciter pugnavit^'' while the former ^^ adversus Allobrogas, et 
** Bituilum Arvemorum rejgem, feliciter pugnavit,'' (livy's Epitome, Ixi.) 

I See Pownall's plate 25. 

^ Mr. Swinburne, in his Travels through and .from Spain^ ii. 445^ arguing ag^i^st the 
ascription of the arch to Marius,. and aiming to reduce the date of it as low as Adrian, or the 
Antoninea, terminates all his reasoning with this fundamental assertion ; that, in the time 
tven of Marius, '' Rome had not then deviated so much from the austere simplicity of her 
'' republican principles, as to suffer her generals to erect trophies of their victories." In 
modern reasoning, assertions merely gratuitous are often brought forward as conclusive argu* 
ments. We see one so brought here ; and, to shew how false it is, I need only repeat at 
larg« what I have partially cited before from Florus, as relative to this very arch and another : 

*^ utriusque 
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Yet, to carry that origin to its full point of remoteness^ let me in con- 
clusion remark with Mr. Pownall, that, in this Gallic memorial erected 
by Aoman hands so many centuries ago^ almost '^ each bonder** [an 
En^lkhntanw(Mk\d have said^ buckler] '' seems to have its characteriitic 
''mark and distinctive engraving on it, according to the custom of the 
'* Gauls and Germans, and indeed of ait military nations ; v/hich was er- 
•* pressed, not only by lines, but colours *." Mr. Pownall here cites in a 
npte what is so happy an evidence of his assertion, that it ought to be ex- 
alted into the text. " Nothing ^I'as so conspicuous in the triumph/* 
Fkmis^ tells usj '' as king Bituitus himself in those vtsniousiy coloured amM, 
*' in which he had fought f.*' And the Germans " distinguish their 
'^ shields,'' adds Tacitus, '* with the cJiokest colours %!' But, as Mr. 
Pown^ proceeds very judiciously in the general sentiment,, ^^ this beai^ 
^' ing of a naiienaly a fctmUy, and eve& a personal, ^aiauctive mai4c 
^ amongst wan'iof-nations, has altvays be&n,miA is, oommm to all people in 
^' every stage of civiitzation. Warriors, in that state which we call savage, 
'* observe this cusiom. The savages of America do at tJits day, what the 
^\ roving sav^^ges of Rome, and those of the North, did formerly. They 
'^ [these] took for their dntinctive mark the eagle, the boar, the dog,** and^ 
as he should in consistency have added, the stork § ; '^ these [those] take 

'' Qtriusque victoria qu6d quantmti^ue gaudium fuerit, vel hinc eiristiitiAri p<»test, qttod et Do^^ 
^ iliHtus^obtl'bUd 6t P^Hiiid'Maxiimia, i|l8is quibus dKitticaveianC Ibcis, siocdii eretire turfes, 
^ tt cksoj^ti etorndtB^nnis hoitilibus ttbptta, fix£re ; quutn hlc inos iniiskatuA fuerit noslrts,** 
ridt becati^ they t^rere tepablicaiHi forsooth ! an intimation worthy only^ of a Bedlamite 
l^ttidiman at i^r^sent! but '< nuhqnam enim populus Romanus faodtibus doniitts victoriam 
^ itiam exprobtavit,'' a p(>sitbii equally false in fact, yet much more honourable in sen- 
timent. 
. • Pownall, aj. 

t florus, iii. i : '^ Nil tarn conspicuum in triumpbo, quam rex ipse fiituitus discoloribus 
*• iti armis-^, qualis pugnavetat.** • 

J Tacitus De Mor. Germ. § 6 : *' Scuta autem [tantum] lectissimis coloribus dis- 
«* ringuunt/* 

§ ^* A stork, the proper emblem of migration, and peculiarly of migration from winter 
<« regions to those neater the sun/' (Pownall, 36.) 

VOL. 1. KK •' somci 
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^ some bird or beast, according to the idea off the chaiacter which they 

'^^ would express. II /' 

•• I Pownall, 25^ i6. This author knew nothing of Breval's [dales !abdBiftv<alVde8crtpti<Aibf 
,'the arch, therefore takes nonetice of them in his eniiHieratioa of writera'Ri^djclHig|ief:s^ p. 25?, 
ji5, and thus has jnissed what I may fairly call, 1 believe, t^e bi^t represcn.tatipn of thearchp'€x 
yet given, with the best account before Mr. Pownall's own. The ^uthor also^sees not the 
*hame of Cam5, seen by Mr» Breval there; and reads the other names of Mr-Breval^, Mario* 
*ar MarcOy Dueado or BUcard, Urdtus, Auto, Sacrolingi and Rtduacus (26^ Tj^ Iq thii 
opposition and encounter of readings,, which' of tfhem ahall we pVefer ? Kat'.hls 6urely^ *wbo^ 
assignit^g the arch ta Fabius when it belonged to Domitiusr, actually', spies oae cjhi^acfeii^tfc 
eirciunstanjce.pf Fabius^a victory in Domitius's arch. But indeed Mr. potvnall'is even toQ 
livdy and ^c^ ingenious to be consistent and uni&rm. He says, in my text above,, that 
'** this beahng of a national, a famify, and' even a personal, distinctive rnark has always been^ 
*<* arid il^^ cctrnmoh to all peopifein every stage of civilizalioa;*'. yet he instantfy adds, that 
f* theciviKsedOChnians abided' not by these silly marks ^^ and he equally adda, that <<'tbi^, 
'^^ before f^tiimg wa# in common use, was of course and secessity the study and peculiar l>^sir 
" ness of the heralds of aa army,, but that this picture^^writing, m£« elj?ipei?tary writing and 
^^ namea are the,comnioa and the proper modes of communication and distinction, sboul^ 
'^ become, in alt the pomp and circumstances of savage mannevs,' a science of high namt 
^ called Heraldry, is 'too absurd' for any thing but the poverty of pride--** "The'perioid runfeoff" 
xfith all. Uie graceful rapidity of a fine race- horse upon the Uixf ^, . ' { ' 

Quadrupedante putrcm sonitti quatit' angula campmn ;- 

and it reaches the goal, in a career of triumph. But unfortunately the poor animarhas given 
Ivisback a. fatal strain, by his e^ittit>os». . Wbajt has '^ always been comiy^oo to,^ people 
y in every st^ ef dviUzaiiimy* was actually despised as< <^ siHy*' by^^'^be chnUxed Ro* 
^ mans/' and seally had its* bifth << before v^riting was if^ con^mon t^e/' ovei) ,ip all )h« 
*^ pomp and circumstance of swage manuers%'' This is a^ splendid, instance of that meteorouf 
kind of composition^ which buratsout iaa blaze,, then loses- itself in its own spioke, aod| 
when \t bursta out again, appears to have migrated into an opposite point of the heavens. 
The fact is, that Mr. Pownall began with considering the distinctions of arms, as maiaUined 
in all ages of civilization ; that he afterwards reflected, they were found also among savage 
nations ;. that his train of ideas took fip^ at the reflection, and blazed out in majciog th^ 
civilized Romans demise these distinctions,^ so throwing abuse upon heraldry as foun4ed only 
on savage manners. Such gross contradictions is a* mind like Mr*. Pownall'Sj. brilliant, re- 
Aned, and learned, capable of admitting within so short a compass^ But let us advert to 
another s^i of them., in Pr 28, 29, Mr. Pownall argues, that the arch wa^ 710^ *^ erected to 
<* the honour of the victory gained by Mariiis over the Cknhri and Ambrones,.'' because tbea 
*' we should have seen amongbt the torphees the bull's head^ the ensign of the Cimbru Yet 
in p. 25 he says, that ^* each bonder seems to have its characteristic mark and distjn€;|ive 

^ engraving 
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Even in our own country, let me subjoin, in order to bring the whole- 
home to ourselves, we find armorial bearings in use among us before the. 
Conquest. In that church of Aldbrough within Holderness, which I 
have noticed before as proved to be Saxon by a Saxon inscription on its 
walls, and which exhibits the inscription engraved upon the southern wall 
of the nave, running round a stone that projects about two inches from 
the wall, and has the area within divided into eight segments by lines' 
from centre to circumference, merely in the ancient mode of delineating^ 
the cross of Christ, is within one of these segments, but near the bottonv 
of the stone, what is denominated even by a herald " a rude figure, com-; 
'* posed of six lines crossing each other at right angles*." So much, 
does misapprehension disguise objects by description ! The object is ap- 
parently to the eye a port-cullis ; that armorial bearing, which became 
the characteristic ensign of the house of Lancaster particularly, and is still 

^* engraving upon It, according to the custom of the Gauls and Germans \** in p. 26 he adds, 
that ^' the savages of America do at this day, what the roving savages--of the North did for**^ 
^ merly ;" in p. 27 asserts with regard to Sacroling, a name read by him on the arch, that 
** ling is a termination commonly used among the northern people^ to express descendants or 
** emigrating colony;'' in p. 35, 36^ remarks concerning the Gallic names on the arch, that 
*' he thinks they belonged to some of those people" [a note here specifies *'the Cimbri'* ex- 
pressly], ** who, coming fVom the North, were settled on the coast in Aquitaine ancTPoictou, 
** countries so called from these settlers, as jich-y-Tane, the tribes of the Tanes, in later 
^* times called Danes V and in p. 36 observes finally, that the device upon one of the skieldsi^ 
'' a stork^ the proper emblem of migration, and peculiarly of migration from udnter regiohs 
** to those nearer the sun," confirms him in his opinion. Thus the argument derived from 
the absence of. the bull's head among the hostile ensigns on the arch, is first precluded in 
p. 25-27, then proposed in p. 28, 29, and then rejected again in p. 35, 36, while Mr. Pownall 
is wholly unconscious of all 3 the Cimbri, in full despite of the argument, being held and 
held to have been the nation beaten in the victory commemorated upon it. Contradictions 
so striking as these^ are the deatb-wounds of an author, inflicted by his own hand ; and 
carry him at once^ with self-murder on his head, to the bar of condemnation. 

• Mr, Brooke, Somerset Herald, and a man of considerable abilities, in Arch, vi. 40, 41,, 
and plate : " The three crosses combined," as Mr. Pegge calls the four lines intersecting 
each other at the centre, " in the area of the stone, may probably allude to the Trinity." 
(Arch. vii. 89.) But in ii, a, before, we have a cross nearly similar, yet formed only o{ three 
lines ; and a second, formed only of two* We see that therefore to be merely a single cross^ 
a little more involved and complex than these^ but still in the ver)' form of them, 

K K 2 retained 
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retained by its ..descendants the dukes of Beaufprt ; only tvithout the 
gqiiare piece of timber that now guards the sides of it> tvithout the riiig« or 
the chains that now ai'e attached to the corners^ ,and in its ajacient, primi- 
tivi^/ashion among us. The figure is apparently armorial, jxs it was evi- 
dently intended to unite with the inscription, in shewing by whom the 
cdiurch was built. The builder assuredly Uved in a castle at Aldbroughy 
wljich is found existing a few years afterward f ; and therefore took the 
port-cuUis for his badge, just as the founder of the house of Lancaster 
took it afterwards, from his castle of Bea«fort in Anjou. Nor let it be 
presumed in the vanity of ignorance, which is almost always attributing a 
singular invention to modern times, that a port-cullis ifi merely a modera 
defence Tor an ancient gate. It is plainly an ancient one, derived to us 
firom those who certamly had castles in tlje island, the Romans or Rom^n 
Britons :{: ; and transmitted through the Saxom to ourselves* The Ro- 
mans had the port-cullis in use, so early as the days of Hannibal ; when 
he sent a party of Roman deserters to enter Salapia in Italy by night ZB 
Romans, and when these, says Livy, found *^ the^te was closed 4W the 
" cataract was let down ; this tl^ garrison partly rake hy levers'' in a 
windlass, '* partly lift hy ropes'' fastened to the ends and to the windlass, 
*' so high that the deserters could pass under it erect; the way was 
** scarcely opened enough, when the deserters rutsh in eagerly through 
•^ the gate ; but when nearly six hundred had entered, the rope hy which 
*' the cataract was suspended, being sitffered to run b€ich,\tfeU down with 
*' a great noise ^." Here we see the modern port-cullis in fiiH form 
among the ancients. We also see the Roman nature of the name. Porta 
( 'lausa ; in French, Porte dEcluse, now applied only to a sluice or flood- 
gate by the French, the very objiect to which, equally as toaportncullis^ 

t Arch. vi. 45, 46, 47 : " In early times/' says Mr. Brooke htmseTf, p» 49, ** before 
" the use of autographs, and when seals were the only evidence, we 45nd our ancestors w€#e 
" much more tenaciotts of suck [armorial] ensigns, than of iheirnominal appellation.** 
X Nennius, c. ii. p. 98 : *' Cum innunreris castelKs ex lapidibus et lateribus faibficatis.'' 
% Livj;, xxvii. a8 : *<£Porta] Cataracti dcjectA clausa erat ; earn partitn vectibus kvant, 
*« partim funibus subducunt, in lantum altitudinis, ut subife recti possent; vix dum satis 
** patebat iter, quum perfugse certatim i[uunt per portam ; et qiaim sexcenti fcrmc ifitrassent, 
<< rcmisso fune quo suspensaerat, cataracta magno sonttu cecidit." 

fi was 
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was Cai0raf^ applied by the Romans ; aud in We]$h> what ia obvicHidl/ 
the very dource of our English appdUiation^ Parth-cwli$, a gate being 
Forth in Wekh, and Cwlis literally a closer, but largely a wear, a cata- 
ract, and even by itself a port-cuUis. I^ittle reason therefore :J¥ive we to 
feai* finding a port-cullis among the Saxons, though the French have ^9a 
far lost the name and the origin, as to call it pnly Heroe, a i»rrow^ Qt 
Sarrasine, the harrow of the Saracens. Being the ancient closer of a 
casUc'-gate, it became the natural symbol of a, castle, was therefore used 
as such by John of Gaunt from hi3fCftstlein Anjou, and had been pre* 
viously used by Ulf from his c^stl^ of Aldbrough, This latter cattle wa». 
soon taken from theiamily of Ulf, In the violence of the iKtormancon* 
quest ; and th« family therefore, thpngh restored in its digoity, yet oot 
rmist^ed in its cfistie, retained aotth? ppgnizance afterwards 1|. Buit, 
pjrevio(usly t^ Ithis hu«i>iatioj> of the hous?, the port-cnllis served fis aft 
useful indication of thp founder; and be, who is ^m^y d^90oupat«d UJI^ 
in tbe inscription, is by tbe^cqgqizauPP marked out to be W> the Jprd oi 
the «ft&tje. We thus fi»d an armofinl eopign ^m iu jth^ timep of the 
Sa»o;i8, *ift?d ftp famiUariy^wd «^ily as in ftxy own, i9 dflnpfe ft(pattipul»i: 
family. 

Yet let us mount still higher. In Nennlus, who wrote about 630 % ; 
or in his Enlarger, wba int»p0lated.undw;858'*; we find Arthur jre- 
poirted '^ in the battle of C«stle fiunnipn, ta ha^ve honne the inuige of ;the 
'^>erQ6S qf' Christ, and o£ the pierpetued Virgm St. Mary^ upon his 
♦' jshouldero ;'* or, a3 a«u>tber historian writing about 1120, and calling 
it -inenely the image of tbe Yirgin Mary, more pointedly says, to have 
JxMTBie. it *' fastened to bis armour;" or, as a third writer speaks about the 
»ame y^tar, in a strain <>f e^plicitn^ss more consonant .with historical pro- 
priety, '' to have had a shield on his shoulders, on which was painted the 

f Tbeikipt^ry' comes doiyn in t^e last cfbup^^rtbe-fi^tin, to the bapiism oF Edwin kiog of. 
NoFthumJMria i|^ 607. fBede*«'Hi6t. ii» 4.) ThU marks tiie general cera of bis writing very 
acQuraldy. 

. ^ iNcfMUDs, 93, 94 : ^< OctiDgeQtesimo qjuiiaquaigedimo; octavo* anno Bominicas; Ihcar^ 
** nalionis.'* 

^ image. 
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'^ image of St. Mary, the Mother of God;"' " and the Pagans were 
*' turned to flight that day, and many fell, and a great destruction came 
** upon them, by the virtue of" the image of " our liOrd Jesus Christ, 
** and of his holy Mother f." Tliis shews us very ti^^lily the great rea- 
son, why the cross was so much borne ai we have seen it before by war- 
riors ; men very naturally deviating into a too confident but a still re- 
ligious fashion, of transferring an aid merely spiritual to a purpose wholly 
tempoVal, when the battle is between Christians and Christians, but half 
spmtualas well as temporal, *when the battle is, as in Arthur's case it 
was, of Christians against Pagans, Arthur therefore took for his cogni- 
zance on his shield, our 'Saviour upon the cross, and the Virgin Maiy at 
the foot of it -; moved through the ranks as he gave his orders, bearing 
his shieldnipon his shoulders; and modestly attributed his great victory 
at last, not to his own good management, feut to the Providence of God 
in generd, to the poveer of our Saviour and his Mother in particular, so 
pourtrayed upon 4iis -shidd. Arthur thus acted like a Crusader, though 
ages before Crusades begun ; and felt, I doubt not, an energy from the 
act, that braced his arm, that strong his heart, that gave him at once the 
calm dignity of intellect and the impelling fervour of passion, that thus 
made him more a hero than mere nature could ever have made him. 

The floor of duke William's palace then at Caen in Normandy, what- 
ever Dr. Ducarrel, in a mere echo of the common babble of antiquaries, 
may repeat to the contrary, might be many ages older than tradition re- 
ports k to be, notwithstanding the armorial distinctions delineated upotl 
it. This floor, let me repeat from the Doctor, *' is paved with tiles— ; 
^' eight rows of these tiles are charged with different coats of arms — ; 
" the intervals between each of these rows are filled up with a kind of 

t Nennius, Ixiii. : ^^ Bellum in Castello Gunnion, in quo Arthur portavit imaginem crucis 
^^ Cbristi, et Sanctse Marias semper Virginis, super humeros suos $ et Pagani veni sdnt in 
^^fttgam in illo die, et multi ceciderunt, plagaque magna super eos venit^ pervirtutem 
''Domini Jesu Christi, sancteque suas Genitricis;" or, a$ Malroesbury adds, Arthur 
acted that day ** fretus imagine Dominicse Matris, quam armis suis insuerat'' (f. 4) ; or, as 
m author in Wharton's Aqglia Sacra, ii. 658, writes, '« humeros etiam suos clipeo prbt^it, 
<' quo imago S« Marias, Dei Genitricisj depicta constitit/' 

*' tesselated 
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** tesselated pavement; the middle whereof represents a maze or laby- 
" rinth, about ten feet in diameter, and so artftdljr contrived, that were 
^' we to suppose a man following all the' intxieate meanders of its volutes, 
*' he could not travel less than a mile before he got from the one end to 
*^ the other/* This maze was made, we may be sure^i in representation 
of that usual appendage once to all our grander pleasure-grounds, the 
winding labyrint^i, AtiHampton Court, in a wilderness of ten acres, i^ 
*' a labyrinth possibly as o\d as the time of Henry VIII. As this is per- 
** haps tiie only such garden-device,^ now remaining after the devastation? 
*' of Messrs. Rent an4,Brown,l shall mention some particulars relative 
*' to it. Thetvvndijfg u'cdksjiTr\Q}fj\t to half a mild, though the whole dr- 
*' tent is not perhaps more than a quarter of an acre ; and there is a stand' 
*^adjacent, in which the garcjener places himself, in order to extricate you 
♦* by, his (J^rection, after the stranger acknpwledges himself to be com- 
'* plet€l3f tired and puzzied.--^Switzer," in his Ichnographia.K^ 
3 yolumes octavo, *' condemns this labyrinth for having but^bttr stops, 
** whereas he had jriveaa. plan for one with tfventu*,'^ Such tesselated 
pavements,, however^as this which had the ma^ein the middle of it, .came 
to us or^inially from the Romans ; and the R^bjnans had them from their 
general masters in knowledge, the Greeks. " Pavements had their rise^" 
says Pliny, " ainong.the Greeks being elaborated by art in the manner 
*^ of a picture, till the lithostrota," or floors formed of inlaid stones, '* e^- 
" pelled them. — ^The pavements first formed, I believe, are what' we arc 
** now recalling into use, the-^arSar/d and the tile-made, paved with 
" beet)es in Italy. . This we may conclude from the name itself," of Bar- 
bajfiq.' ' ^*/One' so wrought at Jlon>f was first made in the temple of 
" Jupiter Capitolinus, after the commencemeot of the third Punic w;ar. 
" But that, pavements were frequent before the war with the Cimbri 
*' afterwards, to the high gratification of taste, is evident from that line: 

" in Lucilius, 

" PavementB inlaid, and worm'd all o*Qr with art f.'* 

The - 

*Arch*irii<it5iit4'j Mr.Bltritigtoo%. 

. t Pliny, Ixxvi. %$ i ** Pfivinventu origiMnrv apud Graces : haVent, . elaborata arte picturst* 
^ ratione, idoneq litbo$tn>ta expul8re eam.-^Pavinienta cn-do prunum facta, quae nunc reiro« 
** camus^ barbarica atque subt^ulaneaj jn Itali& fi&tucia pitvita; hoc eerie .ex nomine ipso* 

*^ uitelligi 
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The Mhts of Lucifius himself ate rather more apposite still : 

• •..;•• Small square 

Inhid bf puAtigj ktid worm'd c^et witli m, 
Form'd» ift 096 whole |« 

lB\xf "the iifhosttotar or 'floors fofiwed of Inlaid stones, adds Pliny, 
*' began now* under Sylk with crusts 6( stone very small indeed ; and 
^' that, wtiick he laid iii the temple of Fortune at I^raeneste, remains to this 
^^day. Hien pavements, were faised from the ground, transferred to 
'^ rooms with vaults tinder them, and made glassy. This is a very late 
*' invention; as Agrippa, who painted' the tile-flooxs in his badis at 
^^ J^ome with ^darnel, and decorated all the walls with whitewash, would 
'^ certainly have framed his chambers with glassy floort^ if that invention 
'* had been then known §/* ''These fotir sorts of flooring we surprisingly 
find all together, in the. great guard-diamber and bafons* hall of Wil- 
liam, which Were rooms upstairs, and had waiting-rooms (now granaries 
eqtially with tlifcmselves) under them. In the guar^-chamber ^' the 
'* floor is paved with tiles, baked almost to amtriJjcationJ* A part also 
i& *'' elaborated by art in the manner of a picture/' as " eight rows of 
" these titles — are charged with diff*erent coats of arms,** and as those in 
the barons* hall '' are stained with the figufts of stags and dogs in full 
'^ chase.** Another part exhibits ^' the lithostrota,** or floors formed of 
inlaid stones, as " the intervals between each of* these rows are filled up, 
^' with, a kind of tesselated pavement.** We have jtlsb here 

^^ intdligi potest. Homae flcalpturatum in templo Jovis Capitolini aede, primum factum est 
'' post teftium Punicum bdluiu iilitutti. fVequentatsi vero pafvitnenia tatt Cimbrictnti^ 
'^ snagD&^^dlil anifiM)rtini ; indk^io Mt lAiciliailtM IHd ter^«d, * 

*^ Afte patimenta atqiie cmblcoiahi v«raikii]aia«'* 
X LocUuis, ' . 

Tesserulae 

Arte, pavimento, atque emblecnate vermiculatOi 

CoRiposka§» 

$ PKny, XXXVI. 25: ^'Lithostrota ccseptavere jam sub Sylli, par\'u1is certe cnistis; extat 
^' hodieque, quod in Fortunse delubro Praeneste feelt«' I^irlM diblfldtf H htfmo pHvidienfai ; in 
<^ giimt<fa# ttaiist6re e viiro: dovitititii eM too iHftenttinK Agript)a'cenk in thomiir qtas 
« Botiucf ftciii figJinum opus eticdusKy pttixiC; 4n ttliqtdfty aibiitft doftoricvit| noft dgbifr 
^* vitreM fectums ^amerM, si prHU tfiVMtUiA id fuiascC.'^ 

SmaU 
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Small squares . • 

Inlaid by paving, and worm'd o'er with art^ 
Form'd in one whole ; 

as the middle of this tesselated pavement represents, what exactly meets 
the very terms of Lucilius, and what therefore I suppose Lucilius to have 
actually meant, a maze or labyrinth ; such as we know to have been 
framed in Lemnos, in Crete> and in Egypt, composed less artfully than 
ours of great buildings, yet wound so well in all the spires and folds of 
an artificial serpent, as not to be traced without a clue. We see also the 
lithostroton again, in that judicial chamber without the prmtorium at 
Jerusalem ; at which the president of the province sat in state upon his 
tribunal, and for which we are obliged in our English Bible to use only 
the simple appellation of pavement^. We see it once more in those 
" inlaid square pieces of coloured marble in floors,'* says an author who 
Wrote, I believe, about the year 1716, '' such as were lately discovered at 
;** Blenheini^'hotise,'* on pulling down (a few years before) that hunting- 
•aeat of our Norman and Saxon kings f . l^ut we see it finally in the tiles, 
which have been equally discovered in the S^on, chancel of St. German's, 
gk) very like in one grand point to the tiles of the great guard-chamber, 
which are ^' baked almost to a vitrification;" so very like too, to the 
" glassy floods" of Pliny; being covered over, with a thin coat of vitrir 
fied or glassy matter op, the surface, thin enough tp be transparent in it;- 
self, and to shew the flowers o;r figures bj?low. 

This sort of ornamental pavement, in its. introduction at Rome, was 
first employed in decorating a temple. Thus ** the barbaric and the 
*' tile-made," which Pliny's cotemporaries, he tells us, *'are now recalling 
" into use," and which therefore prevailed, I suppose, so much as from 
their remains we find them prevailing, through three or four ages after- 
ward, was first laid " in the temple of Jupiter CapitolinuSy after the com- 
^' mencement of the third Punic war," Tlius also '* iXx^lithostrota be- 
V gan — under Sylla; and that, which was laid mthe temple of Fortune 
*' atPraeneste, remains to this day." Such facts do honour to the head 

♦ John, acix. 13. Atflorpi'W 

. t Aii^sworih under Crustai the only preserver of the fact; I believe, 
VOL. I. L L and 
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and heart of the Romans; a reverence lor the Great Xx>rd of all, being 
one of the justest seritimcnts and flnesrt feelings ito the soul of man, one 
that mpst exalts even while it humbles the soul, one that raises the soul 
neariftst to a level with the adoring, yet dign^ed. Intellects of Hca\'ien, 
So applied to the decoration of temples at'first, the art of making what the 
Romans called fWK^fi.'^, and we with some deviation from 'liicm denomi^ 
trate ^t4»i3Lic, was ttatisferred afterwards to ornament the iiowses of pro- 
vincial presidents, the very pavilions of generals, and the very parlours of 
private gentlemen. Julius C^sar, as Suetonius mfbrms us, always *' car- 
^' ried about with him in his expeditions, paviements tesselated and cut ** 
'for the flooring of his tenf*. We are finding such pavements continu- 
ally, mall the Ronran parts of our own island; not confined to baths, as 
the popular' opinion <jf our antiquaries too narrovrty confines ti^em, but 
the fixed earpetting <5f Roman or Roman-British parlam», suspended 
mpon low pillaffi of brick or «tone, and so having a fire •odcaskmally 
^hted uiider theta from without for the sake of warmth. The Romaifs 
4hus avoided all that inconvenience of smoke, to which our modem par- 
flours are iBxposcd ; but lost all that a domestic man (feds 60 grated to his 
•spirits, the ehcerfolness of a fire burning brightly before him ; a^ did 
not even gain the wanAth, which ^ur'boarded floors and our woollen or 
silken carpets now give us. These e»p€t8 betray themselves, by their 
tessera: or squares, to be a mere imitation of the te»selated floorings of 
antiquity ; as the pavements vitrified or glazed are still imitated, in mir 
fioors so glossy as to be slippery, and even so slippery at times, as to re- 
^quiretheuseof chaft, delineating a fimtastical kind of soroU-woit upon 
Ihem. The same are equally found upon the continent, though not so 
often as in Britain, I behe%T, with these subterraneous stoves under 
diem ; the difierence in the dimate causing this variation in the struc- 
ture. " We discover works of mosaic," says the French historian of 
'Lyons, '^ in almost all the ancient towns ; but principally in tho«e wbicfa 
•^^ were '* the principal towns of the country, " RoHtaa colonies, as 
'' Lyons, Aries, Narbonne, Nimes, Orange, Frgusf ," &c. But fioors of 

mosaic 
^ Suetonius, c, 47 : '^ In expeditionibus tessellata et sectili^ pavImenU circumtulisse/' 
t fiistoire Literaire de la Ville de Lyon, par le P« de Colonia, in ^ vols, quarto, 1728, 
4* 240 : ** On4rouve de ces ouvrages a la mosaique presque dans touted te$ viUes anciennes, 

^''inais 
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mosaic fltill contmved to foe used in temples; as in l066 a floor was 
found under a TineTard at Lyons, that had a wall covered with inlaid 
work of wakuoaty and exhibited the figures of a female Hermes, a Cupid, 
n Satyr, with a Silvanus. *' This pavement," says the historian, " which 
«' is about twenty fbet in length and ten in breadth, is happily preserved 
''' entire : it 2S4»aiposed of small tiles in squares of different but natural 
colours, curiously arranged, but bound together by a cement, cr rather 
gmn, so ddicate, that with d^fficuity can you perceive the joints in it, 
'*' yet so strong as *> resist the injuries of either air or time. The middle 
*^ of liiis pav«nene is filled up with a square, three feet long and four 
^ iyroad ;*' where those ridiculous deities of heathenism, those mockeries 
«ven df the mt>dL-divinities of the pagans, were all figured forth as ol^ecte 
^ W^irship to die deianged mind of man f. This shews the taste ai;id 
ingeniousness with whi<& these mosaic flooro continued to be made for 
temples. B«^ the ingeniousness and the tasbe were naturally transfenred 
to ^hurchefsi when all ti^ goblins and all the fiends, that had 190 long 
walked the eaith under the daikne^ of paganism, were chased away by 
the buisting sun of Christianity* " Hie pavement of our churdif of 
** Aisnay," the historian of Lyons again tells us, " dose to the high 
** aitoTy^ just as l^e pavement in St German's church was found, but 
** ieftyre the high altar/' a notice whidi fixes the precise position of the 
other at St. German's, " is wholly mosaic/* So we find a mosaic to ' 
have been laid, before the high altar at Westminster abbey, before the 
altar at the prior's chapel in Ely, andb^ore the high altar at Worcester 
cathedral ^4)eing at Woroester 'Oonipo9ed,like our own, of painAed squares 
t)f brick, and shewing one of the squares istill upon tho frst step,\ thus 

^^ mais sur tout dans celles qui ont ete dcs colonies Bomaines, comme Lyon, Aries, Nar- 
** bonne, Nime3> Orange, Frejus,*' &c* 

t Histoire, i. 237-239 : " Le pave, qui a environ vingtpiedsde longueur «ur di:e de lar- 
^' geur, est beureusement rest6 toutentier* Ce pave est compose de petits carreaux de divefses ^ 
'^ couleurs naturelles, artistement arranges, et lies ensemble ayec un cement ou plutot un 
^^ mastic, si delicat, qu'a peine en appergoit-on les jointures, et neantmoins si fort, qu'il 
'^ resiste aux injures de Pair et du temps. Le milieu de ce pave est rempli, par un quarre de 
** trois pieds baut {long] et de quatre de large." 

LL 2 fonningi 
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formiBg, in all 'those churches, the immediate approath^ to! the altar J. 

" AVe see there/' adds the historian of Lyons, arid means in the middle of 

it, ,*' the figure of archbishop Amblard," who caused thischtirch to M^iter 

.bjiilt in the fen/^ century, or rather (as the author ;coirfectfl himsetf ^tei> 

wards) pope Pascal, who consecrated it infhe twdfth^ iit lloO^ 4nd 

" who holds a representation, of the. church, in hia.banid5^".i formed of 

small, black stones ; " a verse written equally in mosaic, but )half fretted 

** away by time, informs us that it was pope Pascal H; who 'consecrated 

cc it*." This church of Aishay, therefore, was rebuilt about tbei same 

time that our nave, our chancel, and^our north aile ait St. Ger man' Sj were 

constructed; and the mosaic was 'placed there, just after the consecira^ 

tion/ ^ But we find ev^n in a church at Lyons a mosaic, whijch is .wnr 

»si^red as still older. " The church of St Irenaeus," the historian ^- 

%sures us, "was also paved anciently with mosaic; A part, df this 

'" pavement remains for our inspection at present, preserved under the 

" planks that cover it ; and w^e may read upon it eight Leonine verses^ 

" which are judged by their style to be of the t^nth 0r ^levefith cen- 

^ tury f .*' So late did the use of 'those mosaic floors continue .in our 

churches, 

X Mr. Gough in Arch. x. 154 : " The floor "before the altar," says Thomas concerning 
the cathedral of Worcester, " seems to have been paved with painted quarries of brick, and 
^^ some of them with coats of arms as in Malvern church: one still remains on the first step, 
^* bearing quarterly,'' Sec. (P. 82.) 

* Histoire, i. 240 : ** Le pave de notre eglise d'Aisnay, pres du grand autel, est tout a la 
*' mosaique. On y voit [au milieu de ce pave, ii, 31] la figure de Parcheveque d' Amblard, 
'^^ qui fit rebatir cette egtise, dont il tient la representation entre les mains. Un vers ecrit 
*^ atissi en mosaique, mais a demi ronge par le temps^ nous apprend que ce fut le pape 
'^ Pascal IL qui la consacra. 

" * Hanc acdcm sacram Paschalis papa dicavit'." 
Histoire, li. 30 : '^ II est vrai qu'Amblard fit rebatir dans le dixieme reglise de Saint 
'* Martin/' in Aisnay; which had been ruined by the Saracens "dans le huitiepie siecle;" 
but was not consecrated till A.D. iio5. (P. 31-33O *' L'inscription qui accompague cette 
*' efBgie mosaique, mc fait croire que c'est celle du pape Pascal, dont on lit le nom encore 
** bien entier et bien marque dans ce vers," &c. (p. 32) ; *'--on voit effigie du pape 
*^ Pascal II. qui est placee devant le grand autel " (p. 31) ; " ^la representation de d'eglise 
*' faite avec ce meme pave de petites pierres noires'" (p. 34, from Span). 

t Histoire, i..;t40: " L'eglise de Saint Irenee etoit aussi autre-fois pave a la mosaique. 
<^ Il nous.reste encore adjourdhui une partie de ce pave^ (}u'on conserve sousdes planches qui 

«Ie 
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'€hurciics/whi<di rifiwi constitute one df the grand decorations of them at 
1flbme;'tffeirigtWrismitted frdnf theRdm'ans and thdr temples, but generally 
transmitted, as wte; even see in'Ssome mosaics still existing at St. Peter*s 
in ]^9nGie^ >vith the ^ou oif that barbarism, through the he^nds 

voif w^hich. itj-vas coAV!?yed ; p^vingi tlie^ ,^rea of some churches at Rqirie 
in part orin*wl|ole, bi^t.itiFi^ntb; in English churches paving only just 
before the high altar; rpavi^ that part in France with a mosaic, not 
very fine, as I infer from all suppression of praise by the historian con- 
cerning ,it, and indeed rude in itself, as I equally infer from the rude 
manner in which the verses are written upon it J ; even paving the im- 
mediate approach to the high altar at St. German's, with squares of mo- 
saic still more rude in all probabilitj^^ ; but paving that certainly after 
the consecration in lloO, consequently in the tivelfth century, and this 
assuredly at the very construction of the chancel, in the tenth §. 

^^ le couvrent, et sur lequel ont lit huit vers Leonins^ qu'on juge a leiir stile etre du dixieme ou 
" du onzieme siccle/' 

X Histoire, ii. 34, exhibits them, and they are, says the author from Spon, ^^ ecrits d'un 
** caractere fort embrouilI6,'' the letters being " caracteres Gothiques qui la [inscription] 
'' composent, et qui en rendent la lecture assez difficile/' (P. 34 and 35.) 

§ In Arch. x. 1^52, Mr. Gough^ in proof that Constantine the Great transferred mosaics 
from temples, very usefully for us appeals to '^ the mosaics, with which the dome of thtf 
'' church of St. Constantia in the Via Nomentana at Rome was decorated by him (Ciampini 
^^ Vetera iEdificia, partii. p. 1-5, Rom. 1699); which were probably removed from some 
^* pagan temple." 

At St. Peter's in Rome are some ** subterraneous vaults, which are full of excellent rao- 
^' saic — ^ formerly the pavement of the old church of St. Peter. — ^This pavement is sup- 
^* posed to have been made, in the tijne of Constaritine the Great. — ^This curious art" of 
working in mosaic ** has been greatly improved during these two last centuries, as may be 
'* seen by the coarse works of the old small cupolas in St. Peter's ; where the studs are made 
^ of hirnt clay, and varnished with several colours on the surface only ; but they are gradu- 
** ally taken away, to make room for the finer work of later times." In the Clementine 
chapel at St. Peter's, " a mosaic work, representing St. Peter and St. Paul, is said to be eight 
^' hundred years old." At the church of St. Paul without the walls of Rome, " the mosaic 
^' work on the arched roof is of so old a date as the time of Leo the Great ; and, according 
*' to the followmg inscription near it, was probably done at the expense of Placidia^ sister to 
" the emperors Honorius and Arcadius 5 

" Flacidiae pia mens opens decus hoc faciebat, 
** Suadet pontificis studio splendere Leonis." 

Keyslcr's Travels, ii. a6o, ^74, 275, 262, 246. 

"Tht 
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^ Tfie c^uftft of St. UriifatTo ftlU eMAHAanPU a teifiplB of BsRlliia^ and gnmM mdted 
^ are its remaHis. it is built ef Urkk^ witk sHttigth aad tfdlMity.' Tbe mostuc ixn the arcbed 
^^ roof; and between the doiible row of pillars^ is finely done. Here," because in a temple of 
Bacchus^ because a temple dedicate^ to theencouragenentof drunkenness as an indulgence^ 
to the exaltatio'n of drunkenness as a virtue^ \6 the worship of drunkenness is K very deit^^ 
^^ are representdtions of the vintsfge tlifbugh all its pfogrdbs ;, Aef wHie-pr^ is particttltfly 
^ worth observing^ Tbe diffe^t^tit figutes bf blrds> tegt as life, ttt alegSAllj exacutel;. aad 
^' the pheasoats^ sapenor to tiie others.'^* QB^Ila^lCilicf^ m^ 59^ 
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CHAPTER FOUETH. 



«E€TJiON L 

'J. HP name of Saint Geemak is asspdated with the history of our 
CofnisU phijrch; not merely by ^he casual connexion of his 4>ciijg the 
denominating jsaint of it ; but as that traditional history says, which 
often so usefully supplies the defects of written records^ from his actual 
residence, in the parish, from the personal view of his holiness, and from 
the remembered utility of hjs vi^it. He came into Britain at tiie solicita- 
tion of the British clergy, to unite wi|h them in repelling a heresy, which 
was spreading over the island, and wais denominated Pdagianism from 
its founder. This was that proud heresy which has freq^uently appeared 
since in the Western church ; thpu^h it has never produced again such>a 
solicitation, and such a . mission, as this. The children of tbe^ Votitf, 
grown too wise, forsooth! to peiplex their understkftdings,'g6nera}^^ 
about errors in theology, and very ignorant concerning their quality, 
their importance, or their obliquity ; in the conceitedness of their igno- 
rance, 9tare at the mention of such bustle about such an obj^t. Just so, 
a peasant of the Hampshire coast is said to. have stared, with surprise, at 
the bonfires m^e by the Isle of , Wight, OA the restoratipn of monarchy 
in 1660; to have passed over to the isle with the amazemept of curiosity, 
in order to inquire the caujse; ^d, on being told that the king was 
come back, to have asked, widi equal astonishment of jnind and fatuity 
efface, where he had been then. But, what aggravates the ridiculousness 
of this rising spirit, these sons of ewth instantly turn to olgects infinitely 
trifling in themselves; a^tate their minds, and harass their spirits, in 
chasijqg the straws^ the chafi*, or the gpssamere, that are perpetually float- 
ing m^ the worid j^ fioj^tics ; . just a^s. if the peasant, \vho wondered ^ at 
bonfiffs made for a pestomtion of diurdi and state, should i«i8it^tly^ gn 

I Jus 
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his coming back^ have kindled those bonfires himself, which peasants do 
in many counties, for a blessing upon his apples, or for a return of sum- 
mer. Pjelagianism was a heresy that did not presume to deny the fact 
of the fall of man, but w4s ' nnwilliilg to : attow the legitimate conse- 
quences of it. Pelagianism asserted man, though fallen, still to retain in 
himself that independent power of becoming religious, which he cer- 
tainly possessed before his fall;' n6t to need, therefore, that supernal aid 
which tlie code of revelation denominates the grace of God, and which 
qui; o^n feelings tell us is requisite to come in as auxiliary to a reasdn, 
opce, competept. jto the office of directing man, but now debilitated in all 
her cpmmanding enefgies, by the predominance of passion *. This he^ 
riesy,pWhjich,flattere4 man with a.:6iculty that he ooce had, and so raised 
hiip ifi fancy jabove the principal humiliation of . his fall, , was ad- 
df qssed directly .tp hLs pride, thus reared itself (like the serpent before the 
foil) ^aughtjJjr^.ijpQn its ow;n spires, and (like that serpent again) suc- 
ceeded, i^ijse4»cihg the understanding of, man. In vain did Scripture, 
in vain did e»perjence> oppose their united vofce to the delusion. It 
j55i^^^,^il^ly^th|rough the island; the niore wildly, perhaps, because 
P^i|^ig^s^^|vho ha$ Ipn^t his, name. tp the heresy, was a Briton by birth; so 
that ttie, clergy (fi Britain, still faithful to their Vreat trust, were com- 
pelled to call in foreign a^u}^iliarie§ to their assistance f. 

,.# Usher, inc. * . . ».- ...',*•' ,. '\. . , . 

. t That he was a Briton, is jjIainTrom St. Austm^ " Pclagium— crcdimus, ul ab^illo dis- 
/' tingueretur qui Pelagius Tarenti dicitur, Britonem fuisse cognrominatum ;*' lT6m Prosper, 
in his Chronicon, *' Pelagius Brlta dbgtna nominis sCii— exent ;." frbm 'Prosper againf dfe 
^Ingrat* ca[). i. and 34, 

" Pestrfero vomuit coluber sermdne Bntaimuiy ' ..' . 

And *^ I procul iosana impietas, artesqnemidign^s/ I 

" Aufcr, etauthor?m comitare exoiusa jB^7/a«««/».-pUsher, i^ij 113. 

But that he was denominated Morgan in [hife native language of Britain^ as he is seemli^ty 
.believed by Usher, 112, and boldly pronounced by evejy scribbler of history, is all a wild 
dream of sagacity on the scent for imaginary likenesses. Even if Morgan could ever be 
allowed to mean, what without great violence it cannot, the same as Marigena in Latin; 
yet the natural import of it is very different^ if Being merely the inverseof Ca«-7A0r, and there- 
fore, Vith Can-mor, signifying great hciadu'iButJevery Brhon had not ^jRritieh naf^ aftfr 
the Romans came ; as we have seen Eugcnius Cassarius \jith Ambrosias Aurelianus before, 

and 
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'* An embassy directed out of Britain," says an author so nearly co- 
temporary with the facts specified by him, that the memory ot' Ger- 
manus was yet fresh in the mouths of all, and several still survived who 
had seen him aKvc J,'' announced to the>isliaps of France that the'Pela- 
'* gian pcrverseness had infected the flocks widely in* their districts, and. 
'' that the Catholic faith ought to be very expeditiously supported. Upon 
^' this account a large synod was convened; and, by the judgment of all, 
*' two glorious luminaries of religion, those apostolic priests Germanm 
*^ and Lupus, who inhabited the earth bodily> but dwelt in heaven spi- 
*' ritually, are universally solicited and besougjit to go into Britain : and 
" the more pressing the necessity appeared, the more promptly did tliese 
'^ heroes in devoutness undertake the business ; the keenness of their faith 
*' outrunning the celerity required by this§." They accordingly landed 
in Britain during the year 429*; Lupus, says his ancient and particular 
biographer, '* having then been two years" only ^' bishop of Troyes,'* 
in Champaigne, as being very young in comparison with his colleague, 
yet '* powerful in understanding, celebrated for eloquence, eminent fqr 
*' holiness,'* and coming with *' Saint German,*' who had then been 
long bishop of Auxerre, adjoining^ in Burgimdy, land was " a man 

and shall see Constantine wiih others hereafter. The British Pelagius was so called, assuredly,, 
as the Pelagius pf Tarentuni was by the Greeks, with whom he lived as a native of the sea- 
coast; and so called at the very period in which he was admitted a monk at Jerusalem. 
(Usher, 1 13, for his being a monk/and 135, for " Pelagtud — Hierosolymis constitutus.") 

J Usher, 175, 176 : "'* Cum per ora cunctorum sancti recensadhuc spiraret niemoria* 
^* pluresque qui eum degentem inseculo viderant superessent'." 

§ Usher, 176 : ** * Ex Britamii& directa legatio Gallicaais episcopis nunciavit, Pelagiantm 
'* perversitatem in locis suis late populos accepisse, et quamprimum fidei Catholicse debere 
<< succurri. Ob quam causam synodus numerosa coll^ta est] omniumque judicto, duo 
** pireciara religionis lumina universorum precibus anibiuntvir, Gjirmanus et Lupus aposto- 
** lici saeerdates, terrara corporibus ccelum meriiis possident^$. Et quanto laboriosior neces-^ 
<' sitas apparebat, Aanto earn promptius heroes. (i^votissimi;sudceperu.nt; celeritatem negotii 
" fidei stimulis maturantes'." In this passage Usher reads ^* * meritis'," aijd notes on the 
margin, *' mentibus Baron, male;" when the justness of Baronius's reading is apparent of 
kself, and is confirmed by this passage in HuDiingdon,,i94,/^ Be44. semper meate inhabitata, 
*' coeli conscendit palatia/' 

* Usher, 175. 

VOL. I. MM. ** replete 
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" replete tvith all perfection and spiritual grace; while both were united 
" with one spirit, and co-operated with one zealf /* 

Then, as Constantius, the nearly cotemporary historian of Germanus, 
"goes on, '' these apostolic priests quickly filled the island with their con- 
*' versations, with their preachings, with their virtues : and when 
'* they were daily surrounded with flocking crowds, the word of God 
" was» disseminated, not only in the churches, but also through the 
" streets of the towns, through the lanes and villages of the country, 
*' thrdugh the wilds and mountains ; so that the faithful Christians were 
** established every- where, and the perverted recognised the truth under 
" their correcting tongues .|. There was in them, as in the apostles, a 
♦< glory and an authority derived from conscience, a power of teaching 
•' from their literature, a lustre of virtue from their merits, and an addi- 
*' tional honour sat upon preachers so great, from their assertion of 
" the truth §. The whole country, therefore, passed readily over to 
** their sentiments. The preachers of the sinister persuasion lay lurking 
in secret, and, like the malignant spirit, lamented the loss of the 
crowds escaping from them *. At last, after long meditation, they pre- 
sume to engage in conflict. They come forward, ostentatiously shew- 
" ihg their wealth by the splendour of their dress, surrounded by many 
*' flatterers ; and choose to run the risk of an encounter, rather than^^ 
" incur from the people whom they had perverted, the reproach of not 
** replying, lest they should seem to stand self-condemned by their 

t Usher, T76 : '* ^ Exacto bientiii spatto, cum esset [Lupus] pollens ingenio, clanis elo- 
'^quio, sanctitate prseciputts, cam S. Germano totius pcrfectionis et graike spiutalis pleno, 
** — 4in£> spiritu juncti, et pari rolttntate Concordes'/' 

X Usher, 176 1 ** ^ Britanniafutn iosulam — ^raptim opinione, prsedicatione, virtutibua im^ 
^ pleverunt* Et cum (fuotidie irruente fVequenliU stiparentur, divmus sertno^ non solum in 
*' ecclesii^ vermn etiaiA per trivia, per rare,, per devia diffundebatur ^ ut passim et fidelel 
*^ Calholici firmarentur, et deptavati viam correctionis agnoscerent'." 

§ Usher,. 776 r *' ^ Erat m iUis, apostolorum instar,set gloria et autboritas pei> conscientiam, 
<' doctrina per Ikeraii^ virmt«s ex mentis }. accedebat praeterea a tantis auctoribus assertio 
<' verttatis'." ' 

* Usher, 176: '^ ' Itaque regionis ufitversitaa in eonim sententiam prompta transierat. 
<^ Latebant abcTiti sinistrae persuastonis aattiores, ct^ more maligni spihlus, gemebant 
" perire sibi populos evadenles'." 

'* Silence. 
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N 

" silence*. A multitude of men, apparently immense, was collected 
** at the place ; excited by the report, and bringing even their wives, 
" their children, with them f . The people were present, in order to be 
" spectators and judges J. The parties stood forward,, discriminated by 
** the difference of their condition : here was divine authority, there hu- 
" man presumption ; here belief, there unbelief; here Christ, there 
" Pelagius, for the preacher §. Those most blessed priests gave their ad- 
'* versaries the first liberty of speaking; which they took, in engaging 
** the time and the ears of the audience, long but emptily, with mere 
'* naked words (I . Then the venerable prelates poured forth the tor* 
*' rents of their own eloquence, with the thunders of the apostles and 
•* the evangelists %. Their own words were mixed With the word of 
** God, and their strongest assertions were followed by the testimonies of 
'* Scripture ♦♦. Vanityis confuted, unbelief is convicted; sothat,bytheirin- 
'* ability to reply, they pleaded guilty to every objection. The arbitrating 
*' crowds can scarce withhold their bands, but testify their opinions by 
•* their acclamations+i*.'* This conference appears Very clearly from tradi- 
tion, to have been held in the most celebrated of all our ancient towns ; that 

* Usher, 176: '^* Ad exlreBnutn^ diutam& meditatione conceptft prssumunt inire con*- 
*' flictum* Procedunt conspicui divitiis, VeSte fulgeotes^ circumdati asaenUtioae xnuhorum i 
** coiUentioQisqae subire aleam ■uiluerucit, quam in populo quetn subverterant pudoreni 
" tacitumitatij incurrere ; ne viderentur se ipsi silentio damnavisse*/' 

t Usher, 176 : '' ' Illic plane immensa niultitudinis numerositas, etiam cum conjuglbiM 
** ac liberis, excitaconvenerat*." 

X Usher, 176 : " * Aderat popdus^ spectator futurus et judex'.'* 

§ Usher, 176: <^ ' Adstabant partes, dispari conditione dissimiles: bine divina auctori- 
" tas^ inde humana praesumptio ; hinc fides, inde perfidia ; hinc Christus, inde Pelagius^ 
" auctor'." 

II Usher, 176: '^ ' Primo in loco, bealissimi saccrdotes praebuerunt adversariis copiaiu 
^' disputand! j quae, so]& nuditatc verborum, diu inanlteret aures occupavit et tempora'.'* 

^ Usher, 176 : *^ ^ Deinde antistltes venerandi torrentes eloquii sui, cum apostolicis et 
** evangelicis toaitribus profuderunt'." 

•• Usher, 176 : '* ^ Miscebatur sermo proprius cum divino, et assertiones violentissimas 
<' lectionum testimonia sequchantur'/' 

•ft Usher, 176: '^ * Convincitur vanitas, perfidia confutatur; ita ut ad singulas verborum 
'^ objecttoneti reos se, duni responderc nequeunt, fatcrentun Populus arbiter vix manus con- 
** tioeti judicium cum clamore tcstatur'." 

M M 2 Verulam, 
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Verulam, which now exhibits only some shadowy appearances of its 
former existence; but amidst them presents the ruins of a chapel, con- 
structed on the very ground upon tvhich Girmanus stood when he spoke 
at the conference, and still retaining his name *. So much did Ger- 
manus eclipse his associate, by the splendour of his reputation, and so 
thoroughly was the whole success attributed to Germanus! 

The work which had carried him and his associate into Britain being 
thus executed, they returned to the continent. Yet Germanus wag 
soon called upon a second tiihe^ '* News is brought out of Britain," adds 
Constantius, *' that the rPelagian perverseness is again diffused by a few 
" preachers. The supplications of all are once more conveyed to this 
•' most blessed man, that he would come to secure the cause of God^ 
*' which he had formerly wonV With this petition he hastily CQmplies> 
" being delighted with the labour, and willingly spending himself for 
** Christ't'-'* Lupus did ndt accompany him, though he was still alive, 
and even survived Geraumus thirty yeais%. Biit Germanus was ac- 
companied by one who was Lupus s scholar, :Sev€rus,. '* a man of all 
" sanctity," as Constantius describes him ; ** who, being then conse- 
*' crated bishop of Treves, was preaching the word of life to the inha- 
** bitants of Germania Prima §/' This second expedition was per- 
formed in 447 (f. *' In the mean time," as Constantius proceeds, ^/ the 
f* vvicked spirits, flying through the whole island, with unwilling pro- 
*' phecies, announced the coming of Germanus ; so much that Elaphius, 
*' a certain chief of the region, hastened to meet the saints without any 
*' information from a visible messenger^. The whole province follows 

** him ; 

* Usb€r, 176. 

♦ Usher^ 205 : '* * Intefea jcx Brhanniis nunciatur, Pelagianam perversitatem iterato, 
'^ paucis auctoribiid„diIatari, Rursusq^ue ad beatissimum virum preces omnium deferunlur, 
'< ut causam Dei, quam prius obtinuerat tutaretur. Quorum petition! festinus- occurrit, 
<' dum et laboribus delectatur et Christose gratanter impcndit'/* 

J Usher, .205. 

§ Usher, 205 : " ' Totius sanctilatis vir,,qui tunc Treveris ordinatus episcopus, gentibua 
<» Prima Germaniae verbum vitae praedicabai'.** 
. I Usher, 204- 

^ Usher, 205 ; *' ♦ Interea sinistri spiritus, pcrvolaate» per totam insultun^ Cermamim 

** venire 
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'' him; the priests come; the midtitude meets them, without any pre- 
" vious intelligence ; immediately those pour out a benediction upon 
*' these y and preach the word of God to them*. Germanus finds the people 
*^ continuing in that belief, in which he had left them. He and his asso* 
'* ciate understood the fault to be that of a few ; seek out the preachers^ 
" find, and condemn themf . — They then turn to the people, preaching 
" to them the necessity of correcting prevarication. The preachers of 
'* the depraved doctrine, therefore, being banished from the island by the 
" sentence of all, are brought to these priests to be transported by them 
" into the regions in the Mediterranean ; that the country may be ab- 
'' solved, and the offenders be reformed J. This was done so very use*- 
'* fully, that even now," about forty years afterward §f, " the faith re*- 
** mains unpolluted in those parts |[/* But this second conference, like 
the first, was held at Verulam, assuredly; as there, and there only, is any 
tradition or any monumeut of Germanus*s preaching. 

In these two expeditions into Britain, which M'cre better than the 
military ^hich so loudly fill the trump of history, as directed to higher 
objects, and as terminating in grander circumstances; how much farther 
than Verulam, that farthest reach of Caesar s expeditions, did Ger- 
manus penetrate into the island ^ Constantius carries him expressly to 
Verulam^, and, in Usher'^s opinion,, into North-Wales**. Nennius, or 

'• venire invitis vaticinationibus nunciabant; in tantum, utElaphius, quidam regionis illiu* 
** primus, in occursuni sanctorum sine ullft manifest! nuncii relatione properaverit'/* 

• Usher, 205, : ** * Hunc Elaphium provincia tota subsequitur, veniunt sacerdotes, occur- 
** rit inscia multitudo ; confcstim benedictio, et sermonis divini doctrina, profunditur'/'' 

t Usher, 205 : " ' Recogposcit popufum in e4 quam reliquerat credulitate durantem. 
** Intelligunt culpam esse paucorum, inquirunt anctores, inventosque condemnant'." . 

X Usher, 205 ; ** * Praedicatio deindcad plebem, de praevaricationis emendaiione,.coaverti- 
" tur; omniiunque senlentiA pravilatis auctores expulsi ab insulA, sacerdotibus adducuntur, 
*< ad Mediterranea deferendi y ut et regio abaolutione, et illi cmcndatione, frucrentur'." 

§ Usher, 205. 

I Usher, 205 : " * Quod in tantum salubriter factum est, ut in illis locis etxam nunc fides 
« intemerata perduret'." 

ig Usher, 176, 177. 

*• See a. disserution in Appendix to the present work, No- Til. upon.a piece of history, in 
vhich folly and falsehood have united to dress up this apostolic bishop as a waririor. 

bi& 
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liis enlarger, states him positively to have gone into '^ the r^on of the 
*' Povisi/* or Powis-land, at one time; to have been in '' the region 
'* which is called Guenedh," or North- Wales, at another ; and to have 
gone at a third '* to the r^on of the Dimetae/' or South- Wales, 
^* upon the rjver Teibi*.** The tradition at St. German's, too, con- 
curs with all, to bring him into Cornwall, and to fix him as a 
. visitor in our parish. " During his stay here [in Britain] this [second] 
** time,** says Mr. Willis, concerning the parish, *^ he is likewise re- 

*' PORTED TO HAVE VISITED THESE PARTS** of Comwall, " and TAKEN UP 
^' ftiS RESIDEN.CE IS THIS PLACE ; of which THE INHABITANTS RETAIN 

*^ SEVERAL STORIES J*** All, indeed, is corroborated by another tradition in 
the adjoining parish of Rame, which forms the western point of Ply- 
mouth sound, in its denominating promontory the Ram-head, and of 
which the very ehurcfa is dedicated to his memory still ; that at Rame 
he departed out of Cornwall, thoice (as the gigantic language of romance 
sp^ks) striding across the channel, and (as the history veiled in this 
mist of romance intimates) taking his departure for the continent, at 
the mouth of Plymouth sound §. 

• Ncnniua, c. aexxv. p. 107 ; Galc^ u : '^ Omnis legk) Povijorum** fscc Pennant's Tour in 
Korlh- Wales, ii. aia, for the extent of Powis-land), and Usher, 206, on c. xlv.; c. xliv. 
p. no: <' Usque ad regionem quae vocatur Guennesi" (or Guenedi^ as we have in p. 116, 
*^ regions Guencdotse," and ** Guondoti© regionis,** in c. xl. '' illam regionem quae vocatur 
** Guoienit,*' marked by the ^* montibus Heriri," or Snowdon, and denominated expressly 
<* Wynez,** by an ancient bard in Owen's Dictionary, 1793, under Brodaivr; *' Guenez,** 
too, by iihuyd, in his Archaeologfa, 223), and ** Cair-Guorthigim," with Camden, 478, 
479; Gibson, 700, 701; Pennant, ii. 213; Gough, ii. 465, 466; c. xlix. «' in regione 
^ Dimetorum juxta flumen Teibi,'^ and Usher, 206, 207. 

J Willis, 141. 

§ Usher, in 184, cites an old Life of St. Brioc, that saint who has given name to a pa- 
rish in Cornwall first noticed in the last Valor, St. Breoke, near Wadebridge 5 for this saint 
being ** e provincia Corticiana, nobili editus stirpe, a sancto Germane Autissiodorensi, fidem 
^' ibi disseminante orthodoxam, in Galliam abductus,'* where he has given name to St. 
Brieu, on the northern coast of Bretagn^. This province Usher thinks, with Camden, to be 
jhe county of Cork in Ireland (p. 165). But Carte, i^ 185, very judiciously objects, that 
St. German never disseminated orthodoxy in Ireland, and so could not carry St. Brioc from 
Cork. He therefore interprets the region to be Cardiganshire ; a county which unites with all 
the notices here^ and was actually called Ceretica at this period. Paternus^ says Camden him- 
5 self. 
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SECTION II. 

For what purpose he penetrated thus into the island, the whole tenour 
of the history evinces decisively : yet, to the astonishment of all who can 
think as well as read, the very writer of the history has at one time re- 
presented the object to be very different from what it appears to be at all 
other times, upon the face of his own narrative. Two expeditions, 
calculated solely and exclusively for recalling the established Christianity 
of Roman Britain from an error in opinion, against which the established 
clergy of the country were struggling inetfectually with their own; 
powers, are made in one of them, and at one part of Roman Britain, to 
terminate in a conversion of the inhabitants from Heathenism to Christi- 
anity, and a general initiation of Pagans by baptism into the church of 
Christ *. This is so apparently false in itself, so directly opposite to the 
course and current of his own- facts, yea so violently borne down by the 
whole weight of general history, that it is amazing to think how any man> 
with half a dozen ideas could be capable of such a gross contradiction ; 
and that it is astonishing to find, how mapy have been induced to adopt 

Belf, p. 518, ** Cereticorum (ut babet ejus vita) ecclesiam et pascendo rtxit et regendo 
•* pavit j" the see being fixed at Llan Badem Vawr in Cardiganshire. See also Usher, 253, 
2759 439 ; and Leiand's Itin. viii. 54, for Ceretia. 

In Nennius, c. xlv. : ^' Guorthemir, — in synodo babiti apud Guarihemiaun, — ad pedes 
^ ejus sancti [Germani] cecidit v€niam postulans; atque pro illati a patre suo^— Sancto 
^ Germano calumnift, tenam ipsam, in qua prsedictus episcopus obprobriuoi tale sustinuit, 
" in setemum suam fieri sanxivit. Unde et in memoriam Sancti Gemiani Guarenniaun ;'* 
or, as the name is written before, and as it therefore should be written here, Guarihemiaun^ 
** nomen accepit, quod Latine sonat Calumnia juste re*orta ;" Gwarlh (Welsh) signifying 
reproach, scandal, and the other word being, not (a^Lhuyd in Gibson, c. 701, interprets it) 
Eniawnjmi^ because T know of no such word, and, if I did, it would not answer the idea, 
a just reproach being indeed the very opposite of a reproach jusiljf retorUd\ but Emiw,* 
Emywiantj meaning the same then as Dieniwo now does, to save harmless, to indemnify. 
We find accordingly "in hac eftdeni provinci& de tVarthrenion" near Radnor, " ecclesia— 
*^ Sancti Germani." (Giraldus's Itin. Cambriae, 821.) ** Necdum nomen intcrcidit — , sunt 
<' enim qui existimant Guthrenion castmm ex ejus ruderibus extitisse,'* rather to have been 
the very same, " quod anno MCCI Wallt^-^solo complan&runt.'' (Camden^ 479*) 

* See No. III. in my Appendix. 

his 
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his contradiction in repugnance to his history, to take the Roman Britons 
for Pagans while they actually professed Christianity, actually had a 
clergy, actually Iiad this clergy using every end^ivour to preserve them 
from Pelagianism. But the world of letters is composed principally of 
men, that read, that write, yet never think. Amongst these I am obliged 
to particularize Dr. Borlase, not indeed as seduced directly by Constan- 
tius, for he seems to know nothing about him ; but as acting under the 
influence of the general seduction, as strengthening that influence by 
some secret propensities within, and as from both representing the 
Cornish at this period, in a state of absolute heathenism. " In the re- 
" mote corners of the island,** he cries, *' draidism had taken deep root,'* 
as it had equally taken in the interiors of the island, as indeed all religions 
established for such a number of ages must necessarily take in both, " and 
*' it would not give way to weak efforts : hence it is, that after the Roman 
" empire, and much the greatest part of [Roman] Britain, had been 
** Christian, we find mantf martyrs suffering death in Cormvally for the 
'^ Christian faith; and hence it is'* also, *' that in the latter end of the 
^* fourth^ during all the fjlh, and most part of the *m:^A centuries, we 
'' find so many holy men employed to convei^t the Cornish to the Christian 
^' religion f .** This is all as much a mistake in reasoning and in facts, as 
Constantius's is an error in consistency and common sense. Nor let us 
disdain to prove it is. 

Only I would first observe, that Dr. Borlase, who finds druidism 
taking such a deep root, and laying such a vigorous hold, in and upon 
the soil of Cornwall, finds the same druidism very feeble in its hold, and 
very shallow in its root, upon the ground of Paris in France. Within the 
cathedral of Notre Dame there, as the earth was broken up in the month 
of March 1 7 1 1 , to form a sepulchral vault for the archbishops of Paris ; a 
heathen altar was discovered at some depth, consisting of four stones, of 
which each had four faces. The first stone had this inscription upon one 
fece, Tib Caesari Aug Jovi Optum Maxsumo \\P Nautae Parisiac 
UBLiCL' posiERUNT ; but also had grouped figures of men armed with 
helmets^ spears, and shields, on the other three faces ; with these words 

t Borlase, 368. 

overhead 
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overhead on the -third and fourth, Eurise Senani Feh. The second and 
third stones had simple figures with inscriptions over them, as f^Icanus, 
JaviSy EsuSy Castor, Cirniinnos, &c. And the fourth, uppn each fiice, had 
grouped figures pretty similar to those on the first. All this therefore, as 
good sense, unvitiated by erudition, would instantly pronounce, indicates 
the altar to have been erected by the boatmen of Paris, and the grouped 
figures to be the very boatmen themselves, marching in solemn procession 
vnXh military array to that Pantheon kind of temple which they had con-^ 
tributed to build on the present site of the cathedral, and to that Pan* 
theon kind of altar which they had united to erect within it. But Dn 
Borlase*s Celtic genius spurns at such low ideas, and his druidical fancy^ 
mounts up to the clouds at once. He considers the grouped figures to be 
all Druids, departing under the proscription of the emperor Tiberius, and 
in full march for some happier clime with all the symbols of druidism in 
their hands. He thus contradicts the veiy inscription referring all to the 
boatmen, and proves the departure of druidism from Gaule by a monu- 
ment actually charged with d)iiidical deities. This is the verj^ frenzy of 
antiquarianism. But^ what aggravates this moodiness of mind in the 
Doctor, he shews the druidical heathenism of the Gauls, yielding readily 
to the equally irrational heathenisni of the Romans, flying at once before 
the frown of the profligate Tiberius, and tremidously retiring to the 
mountains of Cornwall, of Mona, or of the moon ; while he describes the 
druidism of Cornwall, as another religion in itself, or actuated by another 
soul, as struggling even against Christianity, victoriously resisting the 
preachings of its clergy with the lives of its professors, even resisting all 
the thunder of its miracles, and all the lightning of its doctrines, for 
many ages. The opposition between these two accounts is glaringly 
great, and of itself proves one of them to be absolutely fals9. They are 
both false, indeed. The Gallic di-uidism did not so tremble or so fly, as 
the Doctor surmises from his wild misrepresentation of the altar, the very 
altar itself shewing the direct contrary ; nor was the Cornish so sullenly 
obstinate, as the Doctor avers, as I deny, and as I now proceed to deny in 
full form *. For 

* Montfaucon, ii. pt. 2. v. 4. He thinks the \\P to be the last letter of aram \ but I ihink It 

ioht mp in a complication, and to mean temp, for templnm. Borlase, 153, sees *^ plain signs 

yojL. I. N N "of 
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For this purpose I shall not recite such authorities, as shew individual 
Britons to have been converted to the Gospel, but such as prove the 
Gospel to have been received in those Roman provinces of Britain, of 
'which Cornwall was an integral part. Origen, who wrote before the 
middle of the third century, intimates '' very many'' of the Britons, 
Germans, Daci, Sarmatae, or Scythse, to have 7iot heard then the word of 

*< of the Druids giving way to the imperial edict," turns the spear of one into a " virga di- 
" vinatoria perhaps,*' of,a second into a " torch — , a symbol of their holy fires," and the 
shield of each into " an octangular kind of plate,** ** rather some musical instrument of the 
*' bards, or, perhaps, some tablet on which they were used to cast their — lots in divination;** 
makino* a young man '^ perhaps— a Druidess;'* giving to an old man ^* (he magic circle, of 
^^ which — the Druids were extremely fond," when it is only the hoop of such a round coracle 
probably, as is still used upon the Severn ; and placing upon the head of another *' the ap- 
'^ pearance of a diadem,'* instead of a helmet. Never did systematic prejudice luxuriate in 
richer folly, than it here does, — But let me in addition explain, what neither Borlase nor 
Montfaucon have pretended to understand ; the words over the third and fourth faces of the 
first stone. EVRISE, as the word is exhibited by Montfaucon, who professes to have taken 
all necessary care for having the drawings made as accurate as possible, and not IVRTSE, as 
Borlase exhibits it, is merely the same word in Gaulish ais Ehurovice^ now Eureux, and sig- 
nifies WATERMEN. Then SENANI, as in Montfaucon again, not ENANI, as in Borlase, 
the same word with Senas or Shannouy the name of a river in Ireland, imports the Sequana 
or Seine, the river of Paris. And VELO, as Montfaucon's plate represents the word, not 
VEILO, as Borlase*s does, is the god Belus of the Gauls, answering here to ih^ Jupiter of 
the Latin inscription, and the same with that Beal or Beil^ whose feast is kept, and whose 
fires are lighted, on the first of May in Ireland to the present period. The words, therefore, 
present a very fair meaning. This is the first point to be secured, in interpreting an inscrip- 
tion. They also say in Gaulish, exactly what the others say in Latin ; that *' the watermen 
"of the Seine," the very " nautse Parisiaci'* before^ then called at Paris as we now call our 
boatmen at London watermeti, " built this temple to Belus/' a name, says Montfaucon 
himself, used for Jupiter, for Saturn, for the Sun, and for almost all the deities (i. pt. ad, 4. 
a), but here used in the truest propriety for Jupiter alone. This coincidence of the Gaulish 
inscription with the Roman, decisively proves the justness of my interpretation. And the F 
is so frequently substituted for the-B, even in the Latin language, that we can be no more 
surprised at Felo for 5elo, than at ^ene for -Bene, Lit/ertus for Lii^ertus^ and Incompararilis 
for Incomparaiilis. " The Greeks and Spaniards often pronounce the B, we find, as a ?" 
^« consonant, and the Britons — used formerly no other than B or Af, as neither doe the Irish 
*« at this day : thc'F of the modern Welsh was anciently expressed by B or Jf, and is still 
<* so by the Irish, as W. j4fal, lu Ubhal, an apple.'* ^Lhuyd, 21, Comparative Ety- 
mology.) 

the 
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the Gospel, as " very manyV of the Britons were Picts ; but mo$t to have 
heard, as all the provincials, and among them therefore the Qornish of 
course, actually had. " When did the land of Britain," he then asks 
triumphantly, " ever agree in the religion of ope God before the com- 
*' ing of Christ f ? " All this is as clear as it is important. Yet Tertul- 
lian, who wrote near half a century previous to Origen, corroborates his 
meaning very strongly, fixes it very pointedly just as I have fixed it, and 
even adds very greatly to the import of it ; telling us, that ^',the jmrts of 
'' Britain, which were inaccessible to the Romans," the regions of the 
Picts, '' were subdued to Christ J." This passage, with every deduc- 
tion that may be made for the natural exaggerations of oratory like Ter- 
tuUian^s, brief, brisk, and brilliant, shews the south of Britain to have had 
multitudes of Christians within it, as even the north had numbers ; and 
Cornwall to have certainly received " the golden day" of the Gospel deep 
into its bosom, when even Caledonia itself had. Accordingly, on the 
.elevation of Christiapity with Constantine to the imperial throne, as our 
own countryman Gildas informs us, " all the pupils of Christ in Britain, 
*' after a long but wintery night, with joyful eyes receive the temperate 
'* serene light of the air of heaven j rebuild the churches that were torn 
" down to the very ground ; lay the foundations of large churches, in 
" honour of the holy martyrs ; rear them, finish them, and every where 
" display (as it were) their victorious standards ; celebrating the feasts" 
of the church, " performing the sacred rites" of it, '' yea all rejoicing 
^' as sons fostered in the bosom of their mother the church §." What 

these 

t Usher, 74, from Tractatus 28 in MatlhnEum : '* *Quid dicamus de Britannis aut Ger- 
" mania, qui sunt circa oceanum, vel apud barbaros Dacos, ct Sarmata«, et Scythas ? quo- 
**rum plurimi nondum audierunt Evangelii verbiim ? — Quando — terra Brilanniae, ante ad - 
*' ventuni Christi, in unius Dei conscnsit religionem' ? " I cite Usher for these and other 
passages, because he has judiciously brought them forward, and because Dr. Borlasc, in 
his coming references to Usher, ought to have considered these extracts in him. Decisive in 
themselves, they are doubly decisive against Dr. Boriase. 

X Usher, 75, from Tertull. lib. advers. Judaeos, cap. 7 : " * Britannorum inacccssa Romanis 
" loca, Christo vero subdita'." 

§ Usher, 103, from GildsCs, c. viii. : *' ^ Laelis luminibus omnes Christi tyrones, quasi post 
*^hyemalem ac prolixam noctem^ tempcriem lucemque serenam aurie coeleslis excipiunt; 

N N 2 *^ renovant 
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these churches were we know, because we know who were the martyrs, 
even Albanus of Verulam, Aaron and Julius of Caerleon j| ; two of them 
apparently Romans in their nanles, one of them apparently named when 
. he was baptized, and all three assuredly Romans from their residence at 
Caerleon or Verulam. We actually know three churches to have been 
very early erected, in honour of these three martyrs %. Bede attests one 
of them to have been really erected at this period * ; and Gildas equally 
attests all to have been so f. Thus widely had our religion spread itself 
over the provinces of Britain, not confining-its operations to the south- 
eastern parts of the island, but diffusing its strength, propagating its in- 
fluence, and g;enerating martyrs, in Wales as well as Hertfordshire or 
Middlesex, in that Britannia Prima which included Cornwall within it, 
even in that Britannia Secunda which comprehended all Wales ; before it 
tired out the Herculean arm that was grappling with it, and rose with 
3fenewed vigour from every throw to the ground ! Thus generally was it 
then professed, were its churches erected, its martyrs honoured, its festi- 
vals observed, and its rites administered ; all over the country, from the 
Clyde into Kent, from the Forth into Cornwall ! But we particularly find 
its usual polity established, in its primitive institution of bishops. This 
we have seen in part already. But at the council of Aries in 3 14, we see 

^^ renovant ecclestas, ad solum usque destructas ; basilicas sanctorum martynim fundantj 
*^ constmunt, perficiunt, ac veiut victricia signa passim propalant; dies feslos celebrant ; 
*' sacra mundo corde oreque conficiunt; omnes exultant filii, gremioacsi nutria ecdesis 
« confoti'.'' 

I Usher, 89. 

% Usher, 90>firom Giraldus Cambrensis Itin. Cambriae, i. 5: ^^ 'Egregiae in b^ urbe,** 
Carleon, " antiquis temporibus fuerunt ccclcsiae ; una Julii martyris — , altera vero Be^ti 
•' Aaron socli ejusdem nomine fundata'/' 

• Usher, 104, from Bede, i. 7 : " *Redeunte teniporum Christianorum serenitate^ eccle^a 
** mirandi operis, atque ejus martyrio condigna, exstructa'," at St. Alban's near Verulam. 

t GiUas, c.viii. : ^* Clarissimas lampades sanctorum martyrum nobis accendit, quorum 
*' nunc corpomm sepulhirce et passionmn loca, si non Ingubri divortione barbarorum — civi- 
*'^ bus adimerentur, non minimum iutueutium mentibus ardorem divinx charitatis incute- 
** rent ; Sanctum yllbanum Verolamensem, Aaron ct Julium Legionum urbis cives,— dico/* 
Gildas uses the plural number, for the churches of the martyrs taken from the Britons; but 
appear^ from the very course of the history^ to mean only oae^ St. Alban's. Caerleon wa3 
not taken till many ages afterward* 

5 assembled 
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assembled with the other bishops^ no less than three from Britain; and 
we know the very cities, which were the capitals of their sees. One of 
these prelates was, " Eborius the bishop of the city of York, in the pro- 
*' vince of Britain ;** another, " Restitutus the bishop of the city of Lon- 
*' don, in the province abovf>mentioned ;** and the third, " Adelfius the 
" bishop of the colony of Londoners f' that is, of Richborough in Kent, 
then the colony of those soldiers of the second Augustan legion, who 
had been transplanted from London J. We here find the church of 
Britain settled in all that plenitude of polity, in which the church of Eng- 
land appears at present ; every province of Britain having its prelate, every 
civil metropolis being formed equally into a spiritual one, York standing 
as the see of Maxima, London presiding over Flavia, but Richborough 
reaching out her episcopal sceptre, from the South-Foreland and the 
Thames-mouth to Cornwall and her western isles. At the peculiarly 
necessary council of Nice in 325, at the council of Sardica in 347, at the 
council of Ariminum in 350 ; the bishops of Britain we know in general 
to have been equally present §. But let us particular^ remember that 
very curious article of intelligence, which Gildas has given us of the firsl 
introduction of Arianism into this iblmMl; intelligence which (like 
the account of Pelagianism before) proves Christianity to have previously 
flourished much within it. " This pleasing union of Christ the head 
^*and of the members,'* says the historian, '^continued** in Britain 
'* till THE Arian unbelief, like a fierce serpent, vomiting i\s transmarine 
'•' poisons upon ns, destructively separated brethren who were in unity 
'" before || ;** or, as Bede repeats from him in a somewhat different tone 

J Usher, 104, from torn. i. Concilior. GalHae, edit. Paris, an. 1629, pag. 9: '*'Eba- 
" rius, episcopus de civitate Eboracensi, in provincia firitannii; Restitutus, episcopus dc 
'^ civitate Loudonenai, provincii supra scripti ; Adelfius^ q)iacopu|^ de coloni4 L.oi»liiieii- 
'< slum ' :'" and Hist, of Manchester, ii. i92-x^5> octavo. 

$ Usher, 105, 106. 

I Usher, 106, from Gildas, c. xix. : << ' Mansit haec Chriati capitis membroritmque con- 
'< sonantia suavis, donee Arriana pcrfidia, atrox ceu anguis, transmarina nobis (vonieim 
<^ venena, fratres in unum habitantes exitiabile faceret sejungi'/' In my Origin of Arianism, 
451, 1 translated the words <' Arriana perfidia'' literally ; but have been now taught by the 
language of Conatantius before^ to see they mean not perfidy but imbelief^ 

of 
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of voice, though exactly with the same combination of ideas^ " this peace 
'' continued among the churches of Christ that were in Britain, even to 
*^ the times of the Arian madness, which, when it had corrupted the 
** whole world, • infected even this island so much sequestered from the 
*' world, with the venom of its error ^." In so pointed a manner did 
the believing world of Christians formerly reprobate that '* sort of half- 
*' way house" to absolute infidelity, as Arianism is most characteristi- 
cally called by & writer ; who, with a spirit of religion, warm yet just, 
rational yet scriptural, affectionate yet judicious, manly, bold, and bright, 
has lately addressed the nation upon the declining state of Christianity 
among us, and entitled himself to the applause of every friend to religion 
.in the isle*! In so pointed a manner did particularly the Christian 
Saxons, the Christian Britons, reprobate it ! But the council of Nice»in- 
terposed to crush, and actually crushed for thirteen hundred years, this 
most impertinent of all impertinent heresies ; which presumes to think, 
.that even the inspired writers of the Scripture, either did not understand 
. the nature of God so well as the Arians do, or did not express it so pro^ 
perly as the Arians could have done; which is therefore engaged in a per- 
petual warfare with the words or the ide^ of Scripture, by remarks re- 
pugnant to every principle of common sense in criticism to fritter away 
their meaning, by new modes of punctuation to make them speak non- 
spnse rather than their obvious seqse, or, when boththese frauds fail, vio- 
•lehtly to eject whole sentences out of the Scripture ; is thus labouring, 
with a little of the insolence of tjte ancient giants, and with much of the 
impotence of the ancient pigmies, to pile hillock upon hillock, to heap 
mole-hill upon mole-hill, in a petty sort of hostility against Heaven. But 
this Arianism of' our British fathers demonstrates the establishment of 

•^ Usher, io6, fromBedc HUt. i. vHi. : '* ^Mansit — hocc in ccclesiis Chrisli quae erant 
" in Britannia pax, usque ad tenipora Arrianae vesaniae ; quae, corrupto orbe loto, banc 
** etiam insulam, extra orbem tam longe remotam, veneno sui infecit erroris\" 

* Mr. Wilberforce, in his Practical View of the prevailing religions System of professed 
Christians, p. 475, edit. 4lh, 1797. In this praise I note not -a few faults in the work, rc- 
•suliing from the author's prejudices of partiality towards the Dissenters. They are lost lo my 
eye, in the lustre of his excellencies, 

Christianity 
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Christianity among /Jiem ; equally as the revived Arianisiq of our own 
days demonstrates that establishment among ourselves "f. 



SECTION III. 



Nor can the facts alleged by Dr. Borlase.be of the slightest weight m 
the balance against this full and heavy scale of evidence. The first fact 
alleged is this, " that, about the year 411, St. Melor (although son of 
" Melianus duke of Cornwall) suffered martyrdom ;.*' alleged upon the 
authority of Capgrave, and the testimony of Usher if. Let jis therefore 
examine this testimony and that authority. '* Philip Ferrars, in his Ge- 
" neral Catalogue of Saints/' says Usher concerning St. Melor, at the 
third of January calls him Melior ; and noteahim from John Capgrave, 
*' to have suffered in the year '4 11 ; though Capgrave declares him to 
^' have terminated his life by martyrdom, on the first oi October, in the 
** vmy commencement of Christianity accepted by the Biitons^^ So 

falsely 

f Having here cited the authority of Bede for the first time particularly, and having occa- 
sion to cite him very particidarly hereafter, I subjoin in this note one remark concerning 
him. The name of Bede is repeated with applause by every tongue, that speaks of our earlier 
History. Bede however, let me observe, was not merely great as a writer, but, what is in- 
finitely more in itself, was truly good as a man. The trying hour of death shewed him to be 
so. The particulars of his death are detailed to us by a scholar of his. And the account 
concludes thus : *' Omncs autem qui audiere vel videre beati patris obitum, nunquam se vi- 
^' disseullum alium in magna 'devdtione ac tranquillitate vitam sic finisse, dicebant; quia> 
^ sicut audisti, quousque anima in corpore fuit, * Gloria Pairi,' et alia quaedam cecinit spiri* 
** tualia, et expansis manibusDeo vivo et vcro gratias agere non oessabat/* (Leland^s Coll*. 
iv,.8o; and Simeon Dunelmensis, i. 15, Twisden.) 

X Borlase, 369. 

§ Usher, 241 : ^' Meliorem eum appellat Philippus Ferrarius, in Catalogo Sanctoruni 
'^ generali, ad diem iii. Januarii ; et anno ccecxi. passum fuisse ex Johahne Capgravio an- 
'^notat; quanquam Capgravius calendis Octobris martyrio vitam ilium finiisse, dioat, in 
*^ ipsis Christianae fidei a Britannia accepts primordiis." — " John Capgrave, provincial of. 
^' the Augustine friars, and- confessor to the famous Humphrey duke pf Gloucester,, epito* 
*' miaed Tynmoulh.'s book," the Sanctilogiwm Britannice by John of Tinmouth,. yet in ma^t 
mi^criptj ** adding here and there several fancies and interpolation? of his own. It was 
^' translated into Einglisb by Caxton, and fir^t printed in the ^ear 1516 ;. since which it has 

*' been. 
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falsely is Ferrors'is Catal6gue drawn up, as not to b6 faithful tp the very 
author that it cites for its facts, to assign them dates very difierent from 
^vhat the author assigns, and, in the very moments of reference to him, 
A^'hirl a\t'ay his facts from their place to one later by two or three centu- 
ries ! So much of the same spirit too has Dr. Borlase imbibed, by keep- 
ing company with Ferrars, and by finding he accidentally soothed him in 
some prepossessio>n» concerning the continuance of druidism here ; that, 
though he refers to Usher and appeals to Capgrave, yet he minds neither 
the one nor the other, slights the falsification in Ferrars pointed out by 
Usher, and, in the very act of appeal to Capgrave, takes up Ferrars's falsi- 
fication for Capgrave's assertion ! This was done merely, because the 
falsity was more ductile to some chimieras of the Doctor's own, than tlie 
truth would be. He appeairs, indeed, half-conscious of the fraud that he 
was putting upon himself and upon his readers. He therefore adopts the 
date which Ferrars assigned for the raartyrdom, with some marks of diffi- 
dence; and dubiously fiixes '^ €Aout the year 411,** what Ferrars positively 
places ** in the year 411.*' And all forms such a splendid instance of 
unfaithfulness in the Doctor to the very authorities upon which he pro- 
^sses at the moment to write ; one occurring at the examination of the 
very first fact which he alleges, as should make us examine his otlier alle* 
gations with the strictest severity. 

Yet let us not proscribe all at once, what the Doctor has said upon the 
point ; and think we have for ever annihilated the whole story, as relative 
to Cornwall in the fiftli century. The Doctor, who shewed his half- 
consciousness before in his dubiousness of date, who yet fixes the date in 
the fifth century, as *' about the year 411;*' afterwards becomes so much 
alarmed by his own suspicions, as to reason himself into the error, and to 
argue for the correspondency of Capgrave's date with Ferrars's. " Cap- 
" grave,'* he cries out, '* says that this happened soon after the Britans 
^' bad received the Christian faith ; hy which Britans he must mean the 

" been frequently reprinted, both here and beyond the seas, and is common in the families of 
" 6ur gentlemen of the Roman communion.*' (Nicholson's Etig. Hist. Library, ii. 31, 
fidit. 1696.) Yet I have never met with it, and never met with any man who had. I know 
only, that there is a copy in the Bodleian, No. I, ii. Tho. Seld. fol. 239* 

^' Cornish, 
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'* Cornish, fot the others had been corwerted above ttvo hundred years he- 
'^fore *." Dr. Borlase thus argues from the wrong against the right ; 
zxiAfrom the fact which should have convinced him of his error, reasons 
to fix himself more deeply in it. Such is the wild whirl of his ideas at 
tht moment ! By some strange disturbance in his judgment, he con- 
siders the date which the falsifying Ferrars has attributed to Capgrave, 
that of the year 41 1 ; as Capgrave's own date, and as irrefragable in it- 
self. On this hollow ground he takes his stand, fixes his engine, and then 
strains his cords to wrench the rectilinear language of Capgrave into all 
lijs own or Ferrars*s obliquities. ** When in the beginning of the Chris^ 
*' tianfuith,** Capgrave tells us, not confining his remark to Cornwall, 
not restricting it even to Britain, but making it as broad and general as^ 
the universe itself, " the apostolical doctrine was spread into all nations 
^ over the world, the Gentiles of Britain/* not of Cornwall particularly, 
hvit of Britain at large, ^* were converted to the faith ; and many believ- 
*' ing in the Lor4» and practising the apostolical precepts, shone with va-^ 
*' ribus and miraculous virtues ; of the number of which we confidently 
^' believe the blessed Melor to have been one. For the blessed Melor was 
^' of a noble family in Britain, his father being Melian, who pos- 
*^ sessed the dutchy of Cornwall f /* Dr. Borlase*s attempt therefore, to 
make Capgrave mean the Cornish only, when he speaks in positive terms 
of '^ the Gentiles of Britain** at large> is equally violent and simple, be- 
traying such a debility of intellect as would bend to any force of hypothe- 
sis, and such a ductility of faith as would ply with any impulse of tempt- 
ation. But a mind coloured over with the tincture of druidism, and 
viewing objects through a druidical spectre-glass, beholds all nature under 
a wonderful transfiguration; views Druids moving in their mystic 
rounds, within the very churches of Christianity ; what is more, sees one 

* Borlase, 369. 

t Usher, 241 : ** * Dum in exordio,' inquit, * Chrlslianas fidei apostolica doctrina 
^' per orbem terrarum in omnibus gentibus diflfunderetur, conversa est Britannia^ gentilitas 
'^ ad fidem ; et multi Domino credentes, et apostolica prsecepta sequentes, variis vtrtutum 
^^ miraculis fulserunt ; de quorum numeco beatum Melorum fidentercredimus extitisse; fuit 
*^ enim beatus Melorus de nobili Britahnornm genere, cujus pater MeUanus ducatum Cor- 
" nubiae tenuit\" 

VOL. L 00 small 
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small angle of the island, always coming fotward to the' eye as* tiie 
whole, and Britain in all her ample dimensions contracted into the nar-^ 
row nook of Cornwall. 

Npr could this saint have ever heen supposed to be the son df a duki of 
Cornwall, till Cornwall had been reduced from a royalty to a dukedom ; 
and till it had been reduced so long, that petty antiquaries knew not it had 
ever been a royalty at all. Then a Capgrave, gleanitig the field of history 
with the borrowed hand of tradition, picked up the story of his birth 
and of his sufferings very honestly, referred them to their natuhd ^lace in 
our history, and only erred with the vulgar in making his father a duke, 
insteiad of a king of Cornwall. 

So pregnant with folly is this first proof in Dr. Borlase, of martyrs suf- 
feting for Christianity in Cornwall during the fifth century ; and so to- 
tally inapplicable is the whole, to the point intended to be proved by it ! 
But let us grapple with the Doctor, in a still closer contest upon the 
point; and give him that Cornish hug at once, which, like the wand <Jf 
the mlagician, 

•*••••••• .^ Gan unthread the joints^ 

And crumble all the sinews. 

*' Melor," says an ancient history of his life, as extracted by Leknd> 
** was the son of Melian king of Cornwall ; Haurilla, the daughter of 
*' earl Rivold, and bom in Devonshire, was the mother of St. Mcldr j 
^' Rivold,** the son of the other Rivold and the brother of Haurilla, " be- 
*' came the murderer of his brother'* Melian, ^ and the invader of Com*- 
*' wall ; he deprived his nephew Melor of one foot and one hand : Melor 
*^ was bred up ma monxistery — ; Melor, at the suggestion of his uncle 
" Ri&old, was murdered by his own foster-father Cerealtine*.** Melor 
therefore was the son, not of a duke of Cornwall, as no duke ejcisted there 

* Leland's Itin. liL 194 : '^ Ex Vita S. Melori. * Melorus, filius Meliani regis Comubix* 
^' Haurilla, ^omitis Rivoldi filis^, in Devonia orta,^ater S. Melori. Rivoldus, fratricida, et 
^< invasor Cornubiae, nepotem suum Melorum altero pede et manu altera privavit. Melorus 
<< enutritus in coenobio-^, Melorus> consilio Riboldi patrui sui^ a outritio suo; CerealtinOi 
« occisus est'.'* 

for 
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£at ages after Melor^ faut of a king. Nor did he, as Dr. Borlase atud hi^ 
authors agree to intimate, ever sufier martyrdom for Christianity. He 
died under the hand of that ambition which is so wildly fermenting io 
the heart of man at times, and now acted the daemon so savagely in this 
king of Deronshire. Melor's maternal uncle invaded the country of 
Cornwall, seized the person of Melor s father the king, and murdered 
him ; but was content for the present, with only maiming Melor himself 
by cutting off cme hand and one foot ; yet afterwards instigated the very 
.man, who by the customs of Britain was next to Melor*s own father in 
(relationship to him, even his foster-fether, to murder bin), Siidi a com- 
.pUcaticm of irfllanies meeting in the murder of Melor, the son of a king, 
a king himself by the murder of his father, and a Christie as bred up in 
a monastery ; induced the Christians of Cornwall, bis and his father s 
(Subjects,, to consid^ him as a martyr in their minds, and to rank him as e 
^Qiartyr in their eakadaj's^ .We have an instance exactly sioiil^r in 'pur 
Saxon histocfy ; 'when £dward, the young dnd amiable soa of Edg^, was 
.in 078 assassinated by the queen his step-mother, to make way for her 
.own son to the throne; and when the whole church of the SaxoQS 
united, to renter him as a saint, to honour him as a cnartyr *, 9ut we 
' have a similar incident in a region still neaiier to us$ the St Sidyr/gll «f 
Exeter being the daughter of one B<^ina there about Uie year 740, and, as 
such, the heiress of his landis in the eastern suburb of the ci,ty ; biU b«ing 
murdered, like Edward, by a step-mother for the sake of those lands, .be- 
ing on that account reverenced for a saint by the Christians of the place, 
. and having a church^ dedicated to her memory at it, as :the scene at once 
of hw life, of her martyrdom, and of her sepulture f . Dr. Borlase there- 

... 4 

* Sax. Chrou. and Bronipton inTwisden, 873, 874, "Martircm.'* 
t Leland's Itin. iii. 60 : " The suburbe, that lyith without the est gate of Excester, is the 
*< biggest of all the suburbes of the towne, and berith the name of S.Sithqwelle, wbere she 
*' was bdried, and a chirch dedicate ther to her name.*' Ibid. ibid. 6z : ''Ex Vita Sanctx 
" SativolsB. ^ Benna pater Sativolse. Sativola nata Exoniae. Sativola, dolo novercae, a 
^' Fenisecft amputato eapite occisa, ut suburbana pcsedia ei praeriperet. Fons Sativola. 
** Ecclesia constnicta in honorem .Sativote*/* .Cressy, p. 594, from the Martyrologium^ 
£xe8 this incident aboutthe. year 740. Worcestre, 91 : f' Sancta Sativola, virgo canonizata, 
"jacet inecclesiaSancti Volae [Sanctivolse] civitatis Exoniae ultra pontem [portam} oricn* 
^ <' Ulem.*' 

002 fore 
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fore has been just as much imposed upon by the mere sound ef a word^ 
in this first instance of Cornish martyrdom for the Gospel, and in this 
first proof of Cornish violence against Christianity; as if he had adduced 
the fact of Sidweirs or Edward*s murder, for an equal proof of hea- 
thenism in Dorsetshire or Devonshire, and had urged it as an instance pf 
a Saxon martyrdom for the Gospel. 

We see this principle of canonizing sufierers for msxtyrs, carried 
to so high an extreme of amiable compassion, in our own region of 
Cornwall itself; that we find " St Filhc, a hermit and martyr, bom 
*' of Irish parents, but of the parish of Lanteglos, where Walter bishop 
'* of Norwich was bom in the said parish, one mile from the town of 
• ** Fowey ; and the said saint has his feast observed, on the Thursday 
f^ next before Whitsunday. — St. fTyllow was beheaded by Mdyn Ms re--^ 
*' latum, near the place where Walter bishop of Norwich was born ;'* 

• that is, near the mill, as Walter was a son to the miller, where also the 

saint had his hermitage: '^ and he/* like St Dennis of France, and St 
Genys of Cornwall, *^ carried his head" after death, and carried it even 
■•' to the bridge of St. Wyllow, by the space of half a mile, to the place 
♦'on which the said church is founded in honour of him ;" the <^apel 
\ ^f St. Wyllow, of which we know from another writer, and to which 

' our informant has only alluded tacitly in his intimation of its feast be- 

fore* But 

^ Itineraria, 113 : " Sanctus Vylloc, heremita et martir, xiatus de Hlbemti, de parochti * 
^' Lanteglys, ubi Walterus episcopus Norwicensis fuit natus in dict& parocbia, per um^n 
** milrare vilUe de Fowey ; et dictus sanctus babet festum ejus custoditum, die Jovis proxime 

*' ante festum Pentecosten Memorandum, quod Walterus episcopus Nonyicensis 

** fuit natus ia dictft villi," Lanteglys villa, just mentioned before, '^ et fuit filius molen* 
<^ dariL Sanctus Wyllow fuit decapitatus per Melyn ys kynrede, prope locum \ibi episcopus 
** NBrwici Walterus fuit natus ; et portavit [suum caput] usque pontem Sancti Wyllow, per 
<^ spactum dimidilmiliaris, ad locum ubi dicta ecclesia fundatur in suo honore/' Leiand's 
Itin* iii. 37 i *' From Bodenek to Pelene point, a quarter of a mile, and here enterith a pilleor 
** creek half a mile up into the land. At the bed of this pille is a chapel of St. /flfou;,, and 
. " by it is a place caullid Lamelin,'* Lan Melin, or Mill Close, *« lately longging to LameHn. 
u -^On the south side of this creke is the paroch cbircb, caullid Lanteglis^ juxtaFawey/' 
Itinerarla^ 135 : '^n Britannia, Sancti Cenesii martiris, qui ob capitis tnmcatioaem •■ • « • 
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But we see this principle even in the very incident of Comish history 

primarily before us; when one who was certainly an equal sufferer with 

Melor, who must have been equally a Christian with him, even his father 

Melian, that had bred him up in a monastery, was equally sainted with 

him. Thus a Cornish church in the west is denominated ^' MuUyan," 

„ by the later Valor, and said to be dedicated to " St. Mellan,** but is 

I called expressly by the earlier, " ecclesia Sancti Mellani ;** while a churchi 

^ in the east is entitled by that, '' St. Mellyan ali^ St. Mellyn;" and 

by this, *' ecclesia Sancti Mellani.** 

\ I So extravagantly false does Dr. Boriase's assertion finally appear, that 

2 ^ " St. MeloJT, although son of Melianus duke of Cornwall, sufiered 

^ '* martyrdom," when Melor, in reality, suffered merely a murder, when 

his father suffered equally with him, and when both suffered only from 

/ that ambition which has been making such martyrs in every age of 

Chxistiam^ since fl But, 

^< in ecclesiae [ecclesii] canonicorum Laneesdon • • • . £t fuerant lii fratres sub' nomine 
\ ^^ Sancti Genesii^ et unusquisque caput suum portabat; unus archiepiscopus Lismore.*' This 

^ last circumstance shews them all t« be Irish saints ; and the local mark ** in Britannid.'' is 

only in oppositroir to this preceding it, ^^ in HibemiA translatio Sancti Genesii Lismorensis 
** archiepiscopi, 6 vel 5 nonas Mail." At the church of Launceston was also ^ translatio 
^ capitis SancU Genesii martiris 14 kal. Aug.'^ Between Mont Martre and Pariawas lately 
a statue of St. Denni8> now swept away (I suppose) with ten thousand objects of a osuch 
better quality^ carrying his head under his arm like a chapeau de bras. And St. Genys is a 
parish on the northern coast of Cornwall, between Tintagell and Bud'e Haven ; being that 
very point of our region assuredly, at which St. Genys and his two brothers were beheaded 
like St. WyUow, but, like him, as equally Irish with him, and coming with him, probably^, 
from Ireland, beheaded only by private malignity. The church of St. Genys was appra- 
priated to X«aunceston church; and for that reason was ^' the translation of the .head" of 
St. Genys observed as a festival, in the latter. 

t So in Leland^s Itin, viii. 73, we have this notice : " Ex Vit* S. Clitanci. * CliUn- 
•* cus, Southe-Walliae regulus, inter venandbm a suis sodalibus occisus est. Ecclesia S. 
«« Clitanci in Sonthe-Wallia.'*— But all this story of Milor and Melian is astonishingly trans- 
ferred in some confessed l^cnds, from Ck)mwa}l to Bretagne. '^ Ce seroit ici le lieu de pai'fer 
*^ de Grallon cwnpte de Cormuaille,** on the continent, — " de Daniel, Budic, et MeUati suc- 
^< cesseurs de Grallon, des cruautez de Rivod frere de Meliau, ^^ martyre de Melaire ^Is 
« (b Meliau/' &c.j <* mais en veritc il y a si peu de foods a faire sur les legendes qui son t 
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But, as Dr. BoHase instantly proceeds to a second incident, perh2q>s he 
may be more fortunate in this. " By persisting in their druidism," he 
says, and speaks only as before from the plenitude of his own antiqua- 
rian ideas, all inflamed with writing so much about druidical remains, 
real or supposed, and all swelling out into this protuberance of false history, 
that druidism was more predominant and more rooted in Cornwall, than 
in any other region of ^feritain; '* the Britons of Cornwall drew the at- 
" tention of St. Patrick that way, who about the year 432, with 20 
'* companions, halted a little in his way to Ireland on the shores of Corn- 
" wall, where he is said to have built a monastery. Whether Saint 
'* German was in Cornwall at this time, I cannot say,** though the 
tradition is recorded so strongly by Mn Willis, and in such a work as liis 
account of a Cornish parish; an argument of the Doctor*s neglect in con- 
sulting even local accounts for his local history ; *' but, according to 
^' Usher, he was either in Cornwall or Wales; fm* St. Fktrick is said 
*' ' ad praeceptorem suum beatum Germanum divertisse, et apud Britan- 
^' nos in partibus Cornubiae et Cambriae aliquandiu substitisse ;* or, as 
• ^^ the words literally translated, tun, ' to have turned aside to his pre- 
** ceptor, the blessed Germanus, and to have staid some time among the 
" Britons in the parts of Cornwall and of Wales* $•** This allegattou, 
however, is all as unfortunate as the preceding. 

That '' the Britons of Cornwall drew the attention of St. Patrick, 
*' that way;^ that " he halted a little on the shores of Comtvall; yet 
'^ is saiji to have built a monastery*' there; that the Britons of Cornwall 
drew him into the country, '' by persisting in their druidism,*' yet ^' he 
^' halted but a little** among them; *' built a monastery,'* but made no 
converts ; that, however, he actually came merely to visit *' his pre- 
ceptor the blessed Germanus,** and actually '' staid some time"" with 



it 



y les seid memoires dont on pourroit tirer ce que Ton auroit a en dire, qu'il vaui mieux s'en 
«* taire taut a fait.'' (Lobmeau, i. 9.) The only excuse for this falsification of history, is, 
what was in all probability the very cause of it, a confusion made in the mind by the two 
Comwalls, and a consequent transfer of facts from the English Cornwall to the French. 
X Boriase, 369. 

5 him; 
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him; yet that then he staid not in Cornwall ]^o&itivtly,'hnt *^ either 
" in Cornwall or Wales,'* and (as the author unconsciously corrects 
himself afterwards) in both, even " among the Britons in the parts of 
" Cornwall, and of Wales;" all carries such an amazing train of con- 
tradictions upon the face of it, as shews us chaos in all its wildest com- 
motions; -billow dashing against billow, and the whole whitened over 
with fragments of broken waves.— ^Let us, however, examine these 
fragments one by one, as well as we can. 

That St. Patrick is '* said" to have built a monastery, is derived only 
from the vulgar error which I have previously pointed out, of confound* 
ing St. Patrick with St. Petrock *. That St. Patrick was ever in Corn- 
wall, is collected, indeed, from the words of Usher, translated above. But 
then these are the words of the Index only, and: end with another, word, 
*' traditur,*' annexed, which Dr. Borlase has wholly suppressed, which 
yet throws a dubiousness over all the preceding, refers solely to the evi- 
dences in the work, and leaves these to carry merely their due weight 
with the readerf . Dr. Borlase, however, cites the Index instead of the 
work itself, malms the body of that by lopping o£F an important limb, 
and never consults the evidences in this at all. fFe, therefore, must 
do what he ought to have done. Then we find the passage to which 
the reference is principally made, running thusinJocelin, as he describes 
the journey of St. Patrick from Rome to Ireland. In his way, says this 
his best biographer, *' he turned aside to visit him who had bred and 
" educated him, the blessed Germanus J;** then certainly not in Cornwall, 
as Germanus certainly came not into Cornwall so early as " about the 
^* year 432 ;'* but at his see of Auxerre, in France, as the non-specification 
of the place sufficiently implies. of itself, and as Usher has actually, inti- 
mated in some words which Dr. Borlase has suppressed again. They 
are these that I mark with Italics; ** turned aside to visit the blessed 

* See 1.3.' 

t XJjsher, 516 : " * Patricius, cum xx — comitibus, — instituto in Hiberniam itinere, ad— 
<< beatiim Germanum-— divertisse, et apvid Britannos — aliquamdiu substitisse tradltur.' 443 
« 238, 4^8, 438, &c.'' 

X Usher, 438 : " ^ Divertit— ad beatum Germanuin, nutritorein et eruditorem suum'.'*** 

** Germanus; 
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" Germanus, lAshop of Auxerre\'^ Usher also confirms this inter- 
pretation in another passage, in which he observes some part of a pe- 
riod in the saint*s life must be assigned, not any to his visit of St. German 
in Cornwall, but *'^11 to his stay at Auxerre with St. German J.** Yet, 
as he expressly tells us at the very place, " Jocelin, with others, shews 
" us, that this very famous prelate of the church of Auxerre— ^tefc? at 
^ home, both when he sent Patrick to Celestin," at Rome, " accom- 
*' panied by his oldest presbyter, and when he again took leave of him 
*' (ifter his return from -Rome§/* Jocelin certainly shews. the latter visit 
to have been at Auxerre, by the veiy tcnour of his narration ; saying that 
•^ Patrick hastened his return" from Rome '* towards Ireland, with the 
^ twenty men celebrated for the goodness of their lives and the great- 
" ness of their wisdom, who had been deputed by the pope himself 
** to assist him;** that *' yet he turned aside'* in France " to the blessed 
*^ Germanus, who had bred and educated him, from whose liberality he 
*^ received chalices and sacerdotal vestments, a variety of books, and other 
*' articles belonging to the service and ministry of the church^.'' So 
much worse than negligent does the Doctor here appear! so easily have 
we whirled away his Ck)mwall, and settled it in the heart of France ! 

In vain then does the Doctor maintain, fix>m the Index of Usher, th^t St. 
Patrick came into Cornwall, and continued some time in it. Those, who 

Thus catch the eel of science by the tail, 

are often deluded in their grasp, as they find it, in spite of all their 
efforts, writhing and wriggling out of their hands. Tet, when we turn 
to the testimonies in the body of Usher s work, we find one evidence 

t Usiier, 516 : ^^ Ad beatutn Germanum Autissiodorensetn episcopum divertisse." 
% Usher, 435 : *' Autissiodorensi apud S. Gefmanum iiicolatui asstgnandum censetnus/' 
§ Usher, 438 : ^' Celeberriaium ilium Autissiodorensis ecclesice antistitem-— domi man- 
** sisse, et quum Patricium ad Celestinum una cum seniore suo presbytero mitteret, et quum 
** eundem Romi redeuntem iterum a se dimitteret; prater alios ostendit Joceliuus." 

* Usher, 438 : ^' ^ Versus Hiberniam, ciim viginti viris vit4 ac 8apienti& praeclaris, ab 
<< ipso summo pontifice sibi deputatis in adjutorium, regressuni maturavit ; divertit autem ad 
^^ B. Germanum, nutritorem et eruditorem suum, ex cujus munere accepit calices et vesti- 
*' menta sacerdotalia, copiam codicum, et alia qu« pertinent ad cultum et minisierium eccle- 
*^ «iasticum*/' 

for 
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for St. Patrick's visit in Cornwall, even that of archbishop Anselm ; but 
of Anselm opposed by all other evidences, and of Anselm abandoned 
^ven by the credulity of Dn Borlase himself. Under all these circum- 
stances of disparagement, however, let us just stop to examine it for the 
jsake &f purging the history more thoroughly. ** Tliat glorious and ever- 
*^ memorable confessor St Patrick,'* affirms Anselm, '* while he staid in 
'^ the country of Cornwall, intent upon holy actions ; was admonished 
" by the voice of an angel to go into Ireland, in ordei; to preach the faith 
*' of Christ in h: : then— he arose without delay, and repaired to the 
*' place poined out to him by God*/' In this relation we see St* 
Patrick, residing in no specified, pa^ of Cornwall, but there receiving 
the first warning from Heaven to, go and preach the Gospel to the Irish. 
Yet this is contradicted directly by all the biographers of St. Patrick, 
^ho declare, with one voice, fhafhe went from Rome to preach to tbe 
Irish f : and by Nenniusor his enlatgcr^ the okkst of them all, who pai^ 
ticularly asserts him to have feceaYed his angelip monition in Rome :^>. 
This contradiction, therefore, bleaks thje spider's thread of authority ia 
Anselm, directly; and turns tfaemsidence of St, Patrick Upon the shores 
of Cornwall, ^occasioned hy we know Bot what, and csdculated in bis 
coming into the county like Cato't into the theatre, merely ipr his going 
out again^ into a mere nothing, the poor impertinence of faUe, and the 
airy gossamere of ignorance §. 

^ Usher, 439: ^^ ^ Glorkssus ct praedicanctus obique Domini confessor Patricms> cum ia 
^ ComubiaB partibus savctis actibus morarctur, intentus, admooitas est voce angelicly ut 
^' Hiberniae iissulam, fidem Christi in e& pra^dicatarus, adiret. . Tunc — sine inor4 surrexit, 
*' et locum sibi prsesignatum a Deo — expetiit\'* 

t Usher, 436-438. 

X Usher, 437: ** ^ A Ccelestino papft Romano, et angelo Dei cui nomen erat Victor 
** monente,-MEnifctitar'." Giraldus Cambrensis (Usher, 439) asaerts him to have receuved 
the angelic moniiien ai St. David's in Wales. Local attachments htm a centre of gra- 
vitation in history at times, that violently attracts the whole system to it, and throv^s all the 
operations of all the t)rbs into disorder. 

§ Borlase, 369, 3^70, slightly poles another visit by St* Patrick into Cornwall. As, 
however, he cites no autlior for the visit,' th6re is no need to oppose him* ♦^ Earth's base, 
** built on stubble,'' falls back into chaos, of course But I have previously shaken it into 
atoms, in a note 40 i. 3. • : • - ' 

VOL. I. 9 p Let. 
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Let us, therefore, go on to Dr, Borlase's third proof. Of thescho* 
lars of St. Patrick, he tells us,. *' Fingarus," who is called also Guigneri 
and now Gwinear in a parish of Cornwall adopting his appellation^ 
"from Armorica, whither the like druid superstition, which had over.- 
** spread all the we^t^ jtist as it had overspread all the east too, both 
of Gaule, and of Britain, '* had probably called hira,*' when Christianity 
had certainly triumphed over druidism in the westy equally as in the eflw/y 
of both ; '* passing into Ireland his native country, and finding it, by the 
" labours of St. Patrick; and his priests^ thoroughly converted to Chris* 
^* tianity,** as if he, who was one of the scholars of St. Patrick, a native 
Irishman, and therefore (we may be sure) one of his most active agents 
in converting Ireland, should not have known this, before, ^* gave up hia 
*' right to a crown, by that time fallen to hiim upon the decease of his 
'^ father Clito, and with his sister Piala, eleven bishops, iand a numerous 
^* attendance, ail baptized [and some of them consecrated] by St- Patrick, 
" came intaCoruwall;" not to retice into solitude, as St. Petrock appa^- 
rently came, and as the facts (if true), will compel us to suppose these 
ca^ne, but, as the Doctor's argument infers and his conclusion speaks out, 
to convert the Cornish to the Gospel ; " and, landing at the mouth of the 
*^ river Hayle, was there put to death with all his company by Theor- 
^^ docick king of Cornwall, ^r^ear Ust thejf should, turn hU subjects front 
** their ancient religion %.'' 

For this the Doctor again quotes Usherj and not Usher in hislnder^ 
but in the body of his work*. So quoted. Usher certainly is very re- 
spectable authority, and Usher*s witness says all that the Doctor alleges 
from Usher- But his witness is only the convicted" Anselm again, and 
Anselm again, opposed by Jocelin. the biographer of St. Patrick. Jocelin- 
mentions not Fingar s return to his native country of Ireland; mentions 
not his resignation of a crown- in Ireland ; mentions- not his leaving Ire- 
land ^* with his sister Piala, eleven bishops, and a numerous attendance;" 
mentions not his coming, with them into Cornwall ; and mentions not his 
or their being miurdered in Cornwall. Jocjelin does not mention Fingar 

% Borlase^ 370* f ^* Usber^ cap, xvii. p. 869»? 

• ^ at 
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at all : nor does any author notice him, before the falsifying Anselm ; 
who has attributed to him that very act of reverence towards St. Patrick, 
in rising to the saint on the saint's coming into a large assembly of the 
Irish, and giving him his seat, which Jocelin attributes to Dubtag a capital 
Ibard f . Nor has Dr. Borlase acted more honestly in this reference to 
Usher, than he acted in the one immediately preceding. He has totally 
suppressed that half-brand of reprobation, which Usher has put upon the 
forehead of the whole. He has related as certain under the sanction of 
Usher s name, what Usher has actually detailed as dubious and suspect- 
able. He has thus abused the authority of Usher, and imposed upon the 
credulity of his reader, at once. Usher relates the whole from Anselm ; 
and then subjoins this significant caution, that '* he leaves the credit of 
^ the relation to the testimony of the relator J.** By this stroke he shews 
his own opinion to be in unison with that of every man, who knows any 
thing of the religious state of Britain at this period. 

But with or without Usher, we must violently drive away these poor 

^ ghosts of murdered saints, which have been conjured up by the wand of 

{ that necromancer Anselm. They have at times haunted the benighted 

- ficene of history ever since : yet they have only just shewn their pale faces 

hitherto to the clouded moon, then vanished instantly away, and retired 

into their proper invisibility again. They have now, however, with Dr. 

Borlase, come forward. in open day, beneath the beams of the sun, even 

in the midst of meridian splendours, to stalk along the stage, to unfold the 

tale of murders never committed upon them, and to point their fingers at 

the monarch tvko never martyred them. 

t Usher, cap^ xvii. 442, 443. Opus tripartitum de Vita Patricii says he was " * Ercus 
*^ nomine, filius Dcgo','* and ** ^ in civitate Slaniae/ eum * ad coelestia migravisse,* Jocelinus 
*' eliam confirmat." But Probus in his Life of St. Patrick calls him *^ * Dubtag poctam op- 
•* timum'," even the Opus Tripartitum calls him afterward ^* * Dubtachus filius Vulgayr',** 
which shews tjae same person to be meant under both the names ; '^ qui deinde, ut Jocelinus 
'' addit, ^baptizatus et in fide Christi confirmatus, carmina — in usum ineliorem-*com- 
** |K>6uit'/' Then comes the fabling Anselm, and '^ Fingarem sive Guignerum, cujus acta 
*' ille descripsit, primum tt solum Patricio aasurrexisse narrat/' Anselm : << < hie de uni-*. 
*^ versis solus saricto assurgens Patricio*," &c. 

X Usher, 451 : ** Fide narrantibus relict^." 

P P 2 SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

Such then are the facts alleged by the' Doctor, to prove the persevering- 
druidism of the Cornish, as low as " most part of the $ia:tK century ;" 
M^hen the very latest of them is fixed by the Doctor s ow^n author. Usher,, 
to come no lower than about the year 46o, a- little beyond the middle of 
the j^th § ; and when all of them appear to be only the shadowy cre- 
ations of the fancy. Yet the restriction of druidism merely to '^ most part'*^ 
of the sixth, I believe, arises wholly from the secret influence of one fact,, 
that Dr. Borlase has omitted to notice in his narration here, and has thrown, 
into a comer in his chronology afterwards. (J. The magnetism of this in- 
cident was felt, I suppose, as soon as the incident itself was discovered.. 
It was then found strong enough, I apf^rehend, to repel him from apart 
of the sixth century, and to change the tvhole, as I presume his language ^ 
once to have run, into most part, as it now runs. But let us see this fact, 
as it is an extraordinary one in itself, and the first evidence that Dr. Bor- 
lase could find, of the prevalence of Christiauiity in Cornwall ; yet more 
fully than we find it in the Doctor himself^ even with some accompani- 
ments, illustrative or confirmatory, of which he had hardly a glimpse. 

An epidemical disease breaking out in Wales^ like the yeDow fever of 
the West-Indies in 1793- 1802, and actually called by an appellation 
nearly the very same, the yellow J^^ue^; which spread its ravages 
over the country: ** Teliau, bishop of Landaff,' nephew to David the 
great denominator of St. David*s, *' embarked,.^' says an ancient history 

§ Usher, 531 : ^^ Cccclx. — Circarhabc— -^tempora, Fingarem sive Guigneram, ex Britan- 
*' nia Armorid in patriam reversum, Hiberniam legfcus Christi subditam invenkec,'* &c» 
*' Anselmus narrat."" 

B Borlase, 40&. 

fl Usher, 40, 41, from Giraldus Cambrensis : ** ^Ingruentc per Cambriam— peate qu4- 
*' dam, qu& catervatim plebs occubuit, quam fiavam pestem vocabant, quatn et physici icte* 
*^ riciam dicunt passionein*. — Pestis ista— #Britannis, a flavo colore quo afTecti morbo tinge* 
** bantur, y gall velen,'' or the yellow plagiie, ** appellata.**^ In the book of Landaff, says 
Richards, ball is used for a plague, but " corruptly for mall.^ The word is really either 
mall, or lall, or gall, without any corruption » 

of 
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of him, inserted in what is named the Register of Landaff, " with some 
** of his suffragan bishops, men of the other orders of ecclesiastics, and 
** laical persons of both sexes, men and wonien,** for Dole in Bretagn^, 
tiie archbishop of which was Sampson, his countryman of Wales, and his 
fellow-pupil under Dubricius there. " He came first to the region of 
'^ Cornwall, and was well received by Geuennius the king of that 

** COUNTRY, who- TREATED HIM AND HIS PEOPLE WITH ALL HONOUR.'' 

This was in 588, and is a sufficient evidence of the establishment of 
Christianity in Cornwall then, *' The saint went thence with his com- 
*^ pany to the people of Armorica, and was well entertained by them 
^ continually. There he and St. Sampson planted a great wood of 
*^ orchard- trees, about three miles in length, that is, from Dole even 
** to Cai ; as the very grovea are honoured with their names even at this 
^ day, being called the Orchards of Teliau and Sampson. Ever since that 
** time has the see of Dole been honoured and celebrated by the testi- 
** mony of all the Armorican Britons, for the conversation of the vene- 
'* rable St. Teliau. In the mean time, while these things were done and 
*' transacted, it happened that Christ, in his compassion, ordered the yel- 
^* low plague to depart and vanish out of all Britain. On hearing this, 
" that faithful leader Teliau was exhilarated, though moderately ; yet 
^ under the admonition of the Holy Spirit, sending messengers into 
*' France, beyond the Alps into Italy, or wherever he knew his com-*- 
^ patriots to have fled, diligently collected' them together ; that, now the 
*' pestilence had ceased, they might all return under the granted peace, 
^ from all quarters to their own homes. At. last, having prepared a great: 
" bark, after a completion of seven years and seven months, which he had 
** spent in the country of Armorica, he entered the bark, with many 
'* doctors and some others who were bishops. In this they all arrived at 
" THE PORT called Dingerein, king Gerennius then lining in the last ex- 
*' treine of life; who, when he had received the body of. the Lord- 
** from the hand of St. Teliau, departed in joy. to the Lord *.'* 

This 

• Usher, 533, *' dlxxxviii;'' 5341 *' dxcvi 5'' 290, " ^ Surrexit— Sanctos TeHaus„ 
^' adducens secum quosdam suffraganeos episcopos suos, et caeteroruni ordinuni viros, cum 
^* utriusque sexus honainibuB^ viris et luulieribus. £t devenit primitus ad Cornubiensem re- 

<^gioneiB,, 
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This'Gerennius, as Dr. Borlase very properly, remarks,' *' lived at Din- 
^ gerein, i. e. the fort of Gerennius ; which most likely was somewhere 
*' near the* church, called from this prince (as 'tis supposed) Gerrans; 
" and gave name to the harbour, thence called Dingercin Fortf/* This 
16 very happily said. 'O w' skc omnia ! The very Din-Gerei«, or the fort 
of Gerennius, now remains in its ground-plot within the parish of 
Gerens, though at a great distance from the church, and is the very site 
f hus described by Leland. " About a myle by west of Penare,** notes this 
very useful antiquary in a passage wholly unobserv'ed by the Doctor, " is 
•* z, force,'' or etrong hold, '*«ere;the shore in the-paroch of St, Gerons. 
" It is single diky'd, and within a but shot of the north ^ide of ihe same, 
" apperith an hole of a vault broken up by a plough yn tyJling, This 
*^ vault had an issue from the castelle to the se : and a little by north of 
^ the castelle [are] a 4 or 5 borowes or cast hilles };.*' 

This ^'castelle*' or ^'force** stillshewsltsearthworks conspicuous to the 
eye, <* about a myle bywest of Penare/* and *' nere the shore," being on 

'^ gionem, et'bene susceptus est a 'Geretiriio, rege illius patriae,— -ct tractavlt illim etsoum 
*' populum cum omni honore. Inde perrexit ^anctus cum suis comitibus ad Armoricas 
^' gente8, et benecontinuo susceptum est ab eis. Ibi ipse et 5* Sampson plantaverunt mag- 
*' Hum nemus arboreti fructiferi, quasi ad tria miliiaria, id est, aDol usque ad Cai ; et deco- 
^' rantur ipsa ncmora eorum nomine, usque in hodiernum diem ; vocantur enim Arboreta 
'^ Teliavi et Sfmaonis. Et ex illo tempore, et deinceps, episcopatus Dolensis decoratur et 
" cc!ebratur,^ub iestimonio omnium Armoricorum Britonum, ob conversationem -et reveren* 
** tiam SanctiTdiavi. Intereaxium haec agerentur et tractafentur, contlglt qu^d Christus 
^' per misericordiam suam prasciperet, ut ilia prsedicta lues quae flava dicebatur exiret et 
'' evanesceret deBritanni& insulA tot&. Quo audito, iidelis ductor Teliaus in modicum ex- 
<^ hilaratus, et Sancto Spiritu summonitus, missis legatis in Franciam, et ultra Alpes in Ita- 
^^1iam, et quocunque cof nitum sibi erat eos aufugisse, recollegit compatriotas diligenter in 
" unum ; ut omnes, extincta pestilentii, cum datft pace per omnia redirent tid propria. 
^' Demum preparata magna barca, peractisque septem annis ac aeptem mensibus, quos S. 
'^ Teliaus duxerat in Armoricanorum .patria, ixitravit in eaxn «cum multis doctoribus et qui- 
<' husdam aliis, episcopis; et applicuerunt m portum vocatum Dinerein, rege Gerennio in 
^^ extremis turn posito ; qui, accepto corpore Domini de manu S» Teliaui, laetus migravit ad 
^^ Domimun'/' Por'Teliau's relationship to David, for Sampson, and for Dubricius, see 
Usher, 41. 

t Borlase, 408. i Leland's Itin* iii. 30, 31. 
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the exterior rim of the sea's sloping^ bank, about a mile and a quarter to 
the north of Gerens church, close at the left of the road from Tregoney to 
St. Mawes, and just upon the Tregoney side of Trewithien^ " in the pa^- 
^^ roch of St Gerons/' The military aspect of it at the margin of the 
road attracts the attention' of every eye,- and solicits the curiosity of every 
mind : but it has hitherto soUcited and attracted in vain* For years, as I 
have been riding by it myself, I have felt a strong desire, and have formed 
a full resolution, to return at a future hour of leisure, and to explore its 
nature carefully. Yet I should probably have gone on through life so 
ffeeling and so forming, if my present undertaking had not foimd it with- 
in the sweep of its vortex, and so drawn it into the centre of its waters. 
My examination of the antiquity thus became necessary, to the complete- 
ness of my work. I then found the fortress standing upon the southern 
side of a little eminence, and viewing the ground to fell from it gently 
on the south to/Trewithieni but sharply on the east to the sea. The whole 
is nearly circular; about an acre in compass ; a fair level,, formed by arti- 
ficial soil accum^ulated upon the ground, and denominated (he plain fami- 
Karly by the farmer, to distinguish it from the rest of the field at the head 
•f which it lies. Up this field if^ the approach to it^ where it comes foD- 
ward to the eye as an eminence raised' by the hand, with a tall bank de- 
scending .steeply from it. * But at the northern end of the bank is the en- 
trance into ft, wound with great artifice about two sides of it; a broad 
fosse there opening upon you, carrying a rampart on each side, and still 
shewing at the mouth of it the remains of that cross rampart, which 
once united with gates to secure this only avenue into the castle. The* 
fosse has been scooped out with great labour^ and the earth of it thrown » 
upon the area within ; which has made the remaining, soil of itvery^ shal- 
low. It thus proceeds with a rampart x)f nine or ten feet in height„.on the • 
right and left ; that on the left the mere fell of the area>, but that, on the 
right a regiilar bank of earth, perpendicular without, yet sloping within, 
carrying two or three emkiences in its line, that spire up like so. many 
turret; of earth, and have been long supposed by the noticing neigh- 
bours to be stations for sentinelsv In this manner the fosse, reaches the 
south-western angle, when thei)ank of the area instantly reclJhes into a: 
smooth.ascent.of nine or ten feet in breadth, and so marks the very 

entranca* 
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entrance into the castle. With such address and ingenuity ttes tlie 
avenue up to it managed, by the original constructors of it ! This 
striking feature in the complexion of the building, very plainly indicates 
it to have been constructed at a period when the violence of w^r ivas 
swayed by the wisdom of policy, when vrarfare had been improved into 
a system, and the mind predominated strongly ovej: all the modes of de- 
fence. The rest of the area is left to its own securities, its elevation above 
the ground adjoining, the gentle fall on the south, and the sharp descent 
on the east* It has therefore no fosse in front and upon one side. Thus 
is the whole as Leland describes it, " single diky'd," or having only one 
ditch about it. But what lends a fiilness to the evidence, close l)y it on 
the north, in tlie lane leading along it from the road towards the sea, 
upon a small vacancy of ground at the union of "both, were within 
memory some of those " 4 or 6 borowes or cast hilles,** which Leland 
places ^* a little by iw>rth of the castelle ;'* one of them very lai^e, all of 
them assuredly the sepulchres of the family nonce resident witliin it ; as 
upon the formerly probably was fixed the beacon, that has lent the appel- 
lation of Beacon-hill to the vacancy, has commiuiicated the title of 
JBeacon-close to the field inraiediately adjoining on the nortih, and occa- 
sionally extends Ihe former appellation to the fortress itself. 

" Within a but shot of the nor& side of the same," as Leland adds in a 
language of mensuration allusive to archery, once therefore as familiar as 
archery itself, but now with archery nearly lost, and meaning as far as a 
«haft used in shooting at a butt can carry point blank, or, in other words, 
about twelve-score yards from the north side of the fortress * ; " apperith 
^^ a hole of a vault, broken up by a plough in tylling. This vault had an 
^' issue from the castelle to the «e." Here we have a very extraordinaiy 
<iiscovery. Yet Leland saw it with his own eyes, as he says the " hole 
*^ of a vault" yet '^ apperith.'' A subterraneous passage had been 
formed in the ground, from this fortress along the land iiovmediatefy ad- 
joining on the north, and to the sea at its eastern iside, But it had been 

* Shakespeare, Hen. IV. Parted, ix. irj: " Dead! he shot a fine shoot:— John oT 
•^ Gaunt lov'd him well, end betted muoh money on bis head. Dead V— he would hare 
**^xlq^'d i'th' 4il(mt 9LX4welvescore.'* See ako Part 4«t, viii, 485. 
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formed so slight in itself^ and so shallow in the ground there, as to have 
•been opened by the plough in tilling ; the coulter dipping a little lower 
than usual, tearing up some of the corering stones, and disclosing the 
channel to the eye. It then appeared, however, to the very judgment of 
a Leland, an evident *^ vault ♦/* an Excavation much larger than the mere 
channel of a sewer to the castle ; a passage ample and vaulted. It ap- 
peared also t<yhirti, evidently extending one way up to the castle, and 
another way down to the sea ; and he thought the discovery considerable 
enough to be recorded even in his brief chronicle of incidents : yet, as 
Leland usefully subjoins in the margin, ^* [a mile] dim, fVom this/' by 
Which he means a mile»and a half -f , '* [there] is another in a .... . .,** or 

*' in the syde/* as Stowe reads the words, " of an hille : . . ^^je ^re a 

*' quarter . . . ?^*n^f , . . from iht lord^p of . . . thy," Tre^ 

withyen, '* sumtymte the [ArchdHekens** of Ruan Lanyhome castle; 
" now [Corl)ett]es and^Tre[gi6ns] :|:.*^ This second *' hole of a vault/? 
which equally **^ had an issue from the castelle to the se,'* and Vvaia 
equally '* a quarter of a mile** from Ttewithien, is apparent still w^dfi 
the other is lost. The other ran towards the sea through groumi still 
Earthy and loose, often fkBing away in the clifili, and alv9^ys admitting 
badgers to burrow in it ; was discovered in its course by ah accident no 
longer remembered, yet is now lost equally to the eye and to the memory 
itself. But this remains from the rocky nature of the ground through 
which it was cut, comes out therefore to the eye "in the syde of an 
^^ hille,*' opening through the side of the hill-clitf in what is commonly 
called the Mcrmaid^a Hole, and engaging the speculations of the neigh- 
bourhood greatly. The mouth of it is large enough to admit a man 
walking erect, has been dften entered by the steps of timorous curiosity, 
and even pursued by some of a more daring spirit for forty or fifty yards 
tip into the land : at that distance, from the felling-in of the roof, it con* 
tracts very much, obliges a person to creep, but allowed a boy in that 



ti 



t So in ill. a6 s ^^ There lyith a little cape or foreland within the haven" of Falmouth, 
a mile dim.'* from and '^ almost again Mr. Kiligrewe's house^ caullid Penfusis.", 

19 : " Prom S- Jugt pille or creke to S- Manditus creke is a mile dim" 30: ** From S. An- 

'' tonie Point at the mayn se to Penare Point a 3 miles dim.'' 
t The books are in the printed copy^ the words overhead are supplied by me* 
VOL. 1. Q Q posture 
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posture not long since to push some yards farther up it; who crept 
hastily back, however, in a fright at encountering two otters there. 
Foxes liave equally been found in it at times. Some sheep also are said to 
have been drowned in it a few years ago, by the influx of the tide catching 
them there. And it takqs its appeUatiop of MermAicTs Hole, from the 
idea of this modern fhitis of the sea, with her comb and her looking- 
glass, entering it upon the top of the tide ; so low does it lie in the side 

ofthecliffi ; 

% 

Tet for what purpose could these two tunnd^.hav^e Ijeen formed? 
Even the smaller of them appears top large for a^ev^er, .;iixd.the bigger 
of them is very much tpo large* , They both moved in a direction like- 
wise, too long in itself, top diverging from, the castle, to be sewers. Nor 
would there have been two sewers. One alone would have sufficed, have 
gone a few yards, perhaps, undei^oun4 from the c^LSfifi, and then have 
dismissed its contents to find their way, by flowing-in some open channel, 
or by tumbling over the cliffs to the sea. These were therefore that cau- 
tions provisioft of private sally-ports, of which ,we, hear so mugh by. tra- 
dition at some of our ancient castles, and learn enough from history to 
credit its report. Thus, at I^unceston cast|e in our own county, tra- 
dition pronounces with a firm tone of voice, that there was a subterra- 
neous way out of the keep, diving down through the bpdy of the hill, and 
eiperging, in the country below i some qarryit into the town, and others 
into the fields at the back of the castle ; but all are so fully convinced 
of its existence, that they say it commenced in the keep under a blue 
stone, and w^nt from this to its termination. At Restormel castle also^ 
which was erected equally by the lords of the county, and constructed 
upon a plan of| defence: pearly the same, a subterranepus road is "so far 
known by tradition to have penetrated through the heart of the hill^ from 
top to bottom ; that the very: opening at the bottom, is reported W}^ 
confidence to this moment, though tradition presumes not to point a sure 
and steady finger at the place. To cjft such a winding passage through 
the rock, must have been a work of considerable difficulty; yet*no diffi- 
culty could deter men who had the force of a whole county at their com- 
mand, who studied every art of warfare with particular attention, and 

practised 
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practisedeVerylaboutof warfare With peculiar promptness : ind such st 
dark, snbWrraneoiis wicket, which was calculated only for the last mo- 
ments of distress, and resened as a means of escape under the pressure of 
desperate necessity, would naturally be known to few, be kept as a secret 
in the breast of the principal officer, begin in some sequestered room 
withm, and terminate in some sequestered place without ; open at Jts 
outset under a blneor a black stone in a locked-up chamber, and end at its 
vent uAder a' 'banfcV under a bilsh, or under a thicket: tliere the stone^ 
ihi^t never be seeH by any but one of the-garrtson, and here the mouth 
of it wouid 'pf^sent merely ^heappeara All this we see 

livelily exhibited t6' our eyes in a single inciderlt of our^ national histdry. 
The castlff of 'Nottingham, which we kAow to have been maintained by 
the l5ar/6s arfi bdsieged by the Saxons, so early as the year 868*, had 
just such a subterraneous conveyance as this out of it. Upoii the' western 
side of that rock on which the castle rears its head, was a cave of dismal 
aspedt, leading into a narrow gallery that had been hewn through the 
earth stony or loose in a very uneven manner) till it reached the rock it-» 
self; Into this it entered at the foot of a pait of stairs, ascended tip it by 
the istairs, and came out within the keep or chief tower above f. "There 
*' is,'* says Leknd, describing the castle as it then stood, and speaking 
from traditions then unmixed with romance, " a choclea [cochlea or 
*^ spiral stairs] with a turret over it** in the chief tower or keep, " wher 
the keepers of the castelle say Edward the 'niirde*s band came up 
through the rok, and toke the erle Mortymcr prisoner. Ther iii yet a 
fair staire to go down by the rok to the ripe of Line J/* This passage 
still remains, winding through the upper part of the rock without stairs, 
and walled up for the remainder, but was wholly unknown to all except 

the constable of the castle, in l33o, He tlien stole out of the castle to 

' I . # \ . . . . » 

* Asscr, 19, io. ' • ' ^ • • r ' •• ^ • . 

t History of Edward III. by Joshua Bamesy 16885 !<• 48} itnd Carte, ii. 405,4oil> thd 
copyist of Barnes. 

. {^I^tn^^i.. 19^^.\ jTte keepers .lyid^nQt thpn fprgctften so fjir, their tole,,as to tall^whatMiey 
told to Camden afterwards. ** In superiori — castri parte qufie sul^linie in rup^ surgit, per 
" gradus in— cameram subterraiieani— aevenlmus, ouarri '3/o;7i7n^V ffote'-Vciclin?, '<^ttod 'ik 



it 



'* ea delituit Rogerus ille," 8cc. p. 413- 
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!£dward in the neighbourhood, led Edward's party ajt midnight ii^tto thaf: 
cave, along that gallery, and up those stairs, surprised the queen, sur- 
prised Mortimer, and fixed the appellation of Mortimer's Hole upon the 
passage ever since §• Such a private sally-port bad the royal castle of 
Nottingham, and the nearly royal castles of Launceston or Restoripel, be- 
longing to each of them ! But oui* royal castle of Gerens was magni- 
ficently provided .with a couple for grea^ter security; each taking so 
oblique a range, as to run about three quarters of a mile before it reaches 
the sea ; each therefore diverging so widely from the other, as to have 
been at their mouths *^ « mile dimid. from** each other ; and each issuing 
in an opening to the sea, which would seem from the diveigence, the ob- 
liqtdty, or the length, to have no connexion with the castle, oc if. thoi:^ht 
connected, as connected they must certainly appear on reflection, to be 
merely the vents of drains from it 

This then was the Din-Gerein of tl^ LandafF Re^ster, standing upoa 
high ground near the clifis of the sea, lending its own appellation to the 
fine rounding bay of Creek Stephen, alias Pend9wer, below, causing it to 
be called *V the port of Din-Gerein,*' and being in reality what the veiy 
nam^ signifies in British, th? " Din** or Castle of " Gerein.** In. this the 
king hospitably entertained bishop Teliau :with his company, A. D. 588 ; 
then flying by sea from Wales into Bretagn^, and putting by the way inta 
that port. In this too the bishop, on his return, seven y^^ars afterwMd, 
admini^ered;theeuchanst to the king^ then on the^ awful bed of death; 
and in this, almost im^ie^iately afterwarda, the king '' departed in joy 
" to the Lord.** Tlje king therefore l^dbeen long a Christian, an avoivj^^,^ 
a well^kjfmvn Christian ; even well known to the clergy of fFalea, for. ^ 
i^vow^d Ch^istiau. . . But he was even more than, this. Amid sul:^ecta 
professing Christianity equally with himself, he stood so conspicuous in 
his life and spirit as to be revered for his devoutness, and to be sainted for 
Us hoiinens, immediately afterwarda among them. . 

' Bis body, indeed,^ was removed by his son assuredly; and inti^trMiri the 
ffi^Ash of Vcryan ; the son living there in a castle constfucteci near](y on 

f Barnes^ 48; and Carte, ii. 405, 406* 
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the same model as Din-Gerein, and therefore placing his father in a most 
dignified monument near him. In that parish, and within an estate calle4 
Gwendraeth *, is a field denominated Borough-close from an oval en- 
trenchment there, reputed by tradition and reported by remains to have 
been a castle ; the side of a hill having been reduced to a sloping level foi- 
the area of it, somewhat similarly to the ground at Gerens ; the whole 
too, like that, being nearly an acre in extent, and having its avenue, like 
the avenue of that, winding cautiously in a fosse about a great part of it, 
before it presunties to enter. This fosse- way mounts up the hill from the 
haseof the eminence, clipping in the eminence on both aides> improv-? 
ing in depth as it gains in ascent, and entering the area by its only gateway 
on the south-east above. This fortress has even assumed all the importance 
which Din-*Gerein itself once possessed, of communicating its own name 
to the port under it ; the last being denominated even to these later days, 
" Gwindruith,** or ** Gwyndraith" bay f , the bay of the white sand. 
Here therefore I apprehend the son of Gerein to have resided, at the 
death of his royal father ; and hither I believe him to have transferred 
the remains of the king, in order to bury them in that great barrow near 
the Borough-close, which is so apparently from its size the sepulchre of a 
king. It is one of the largest barrows in England, being about 372 feet 
in circumference at the base, while that amazing mass of accumulated 
mould, Silbury-hill, is only about 500 J. It was originally called the 
Came, as the estate enclosing it is still denominated Carne, and a? it is 
popularly styled itself at present firom a beacon erected upon it, CaniQ 
Beacon ; the appropriated term for a barrow being still Carfi in Welsh. 
In analogical strictness, indeed. Came signifies one made of accumulated 
stones, so shews this kind of barrows to be prior in time to any other, but 
in use and practice imports also one composed of earth, like this. Nor 
did the fashion of burying in barrows terminate with the reign of 
heathenism. It went on equally under Christianity, One single fact 
demonstrates this. The baxrow of Vortigern, that famous monarch of 

* Guendraeth, commonly' called Gxveodra, takes its name as Owen Dracth^ from the 
white beach below it, the white sands of Pendower. 
f Norden 55^ and Map of PoTvder Hundred there. 
X Stokeley's Abury^ 43. 

all 
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a9I Roman Britain about the middle of the fifth ccntory, was placed 
among the mountains of Caernarvonshire, M^as there opened during the 
last century, and found to be a collection of small stones, as ours is of 
loose soil, covering a chest or coffin of stone, as ours assuredly covers, 
and so forming the strongest protection possible to be formed for the body 
of the king within. But the fashion went on with th« natives of Ire- 
land, Wales, and Scotland, for ages afterward; even still remains inallu- 
sivencss of expression or in similarity of practice among them, to this 
day ♦. It even remaints unnoticed among ourselves at the present mo- 
ment ; those commonest of all barrows, as irequiring the least labotir in 
making, the long, being still exhibited to every eye, and still striking the 
eye of antiquarianism particularly, in the long rolls of earth over graves 
within our country churchyards. But what serves to appropriate this 
monument to that king, tradition talks of a boat entering the barrow, to 
be thtef^e buried with its oars of silver and its sides of gold. The tra- 
ditionary tale is so deeply stamped upon the popular imagination, that, on 
a reported design in me to explore the interiors of the barrow lately, the 
ferm -servants began to requfest their masters for a holyday, in order td see 
this burifed boat unearthed. The royal remains were brought in great 
pomp, probably by water, from Din-Gerein on the western shore of the 
port, to Came about two miles off on the northern ; the barge with the 
royal body was plated, perhaps, with gold in places, perhaps, too, rowed 
with oars, having equally plates of silver upon them ; and the pomp of 
the procession has mixed confusedly with the interment of the body, on 
the memory of tradition. Thus was the monument fixed here, in order 
to be near the son, near his palace, near the descendants of him and the 
inhabiters of it. 

Such honour was paid him by his own family; but still grfeater' was 
paid him by his subjects. Din-Gerein, which appears from his name in 
its to have been constructed by him, was now deserted at htsdeatb,- and 
therefore took the appellation which it bears with some fields about it, 
Curgurelly or the Court-castle Walls ; the walls risitig in ruins, and tlie 

* Hist, of Manchester, ii. 139-141, octavo* 
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clay or the lime mortar, or both, mixing with the mould of the area, to 
give it that richness of vegetation which it now possesses *. Yet, soon 
after his burial, and while the celebrity of his religiousness was still im- 
pressed upon the minds of the 'many, the church of Gerens appears to 
have been built, and to have, therefore, adopted his sainted name. His 
name is the same with, though his person is very different from, that of 
Gereinte, king of Wales, who lived a little afterwards +; that of Gerimf, 
who was actually a king of Cornwall, and lived a whole century after- 
wards J; ox that of Geretnt ap Erbyn, who was equally a king of Corn- 
wall, and hved much nearer to 588 than either§. Hence the church is 
called, in the Valor of pope Nicholas, '' ecclesia de Sancto Gerenc^o,*' an* 
*' ecclesia de Sancto Gcvundo;' but in the Valor of Henry VHI. 
as it now is, Gerens. And the parishioners carefully observe the day of 
his death to the present time, though they have long forgotten his me- 
mory J keeping the feast of their sainted monarch, on the Sunday imme- 
diately succeeding the loth of August, a season of the year very favour- 
able for the prosperous navigation of his Welsh visitors from' Bretagn^, 
yet very unfavourable for the observance of his feast-day, because of the 
harvest, and so proving more strongly the loth of August to be the very 
day of his death. The festival of a saint is fixed by custom, with a dig- 
nity of spirit that the Gospel alone could infuse into the mass of man- 

• In the legal papers of the estate the name is so written, not Cflrgiirrell, as in the great 
map of Cornwall. Cur is a court (Pryce), being merely the Latin Curia ; but Gur is thiis 
derived: Cader (W,), Cathair, Cahir (I.), Caer (W.)> Caer, Geere (C), is a fortress, all im- 
plying war in the radical idea ; as Cad {W.)> ^^^^ {^-h ^"^ Cad (C), is a fight 5 and so 
producing a word, unknown in this sense to the British vocabularies, yet evidently existing 
in the British language once, Gaer for war. ftus, Tre-gaer^ a local name frequent in 
Cornwall, signifees the war-house or castle. (Guerre is still French for war, and " Din 
«^ Guayr Guarlh Berneich," or ^* Din Gub Aroy** for ** Din Guoaroy/' was the British 
appellation for Bamborough castle in the days of Nennius, importing ** the War-town, the 
** capital of the Bernicii'* (Ncnniiis'^s Appendix in Gale, i. 116, 117) ; and the terminating, 
syllable is GuaT (C.) a; wall, proiioiinced as wairis ih Biirr alls, Jot BurghAvaFI^, at Bath,, 
and in gunnel, for gun-wall, on board a ship. 

"t Sax. Cfjron. 50, aiiJ Huntingdon, ig^. 

J Usher, '478X 54.0- 
J See next note. 
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kind; wo/ upon his birthday; wo? upon any day of memorable iactivity 
in his lite, hut upon the very day of his death ; the day on wliich he 
yielded to the superinduced principle of corruption in our bodies, but 
the day also on which lie rose in his soul superior to corruption, trium- 
phant over sin, a companion for angels, and a favourite with God*. 

SECTION 

* Gereint ap Erbyn was the father, probably, to our Gerein, however the genealogies of 
CornwaH may assign him another father. (Borlase, 407, 408.) Concerniaghitn, Lhuyd, 239, 
240, very convmoingly retnarks, that there is a place in Curnwall, ** caHcd Trev Erbin, 
which ^< might be 8p denominated from his father." There is one near Stl Ausde, and 
another near St. Ncots, * The .Ult^r is called Trev-Erbyn Park. . But be observes addi- 
tionally, that ** there is/' also, " yet in Cornwall a place called Geren^ which is their modem 
'' pronuncialioH of Gerein/, they constantly changing t into $" Pryce takes no notice at all 
-of this mode of pronouncing the / as ^ in Cornish. He only mentions, and incidentally 
too, that <^ Biiquetk'^ha» been changed iut6 Bisqtieth" But this inslai^ce cfoncurs with 
Guenedhi pronounced a^ Gtuenesi, Welsh, to shew the mode was common to both dialects. 
The autborityj indeed^ of Lhuyd alone is decisive, for the Cornish ^' constantly changing i 
. *' into 5." Nor was this mode, however Lhuyd declares that it was, merely " modem." 
The concurrence of the Welsh with the Cornish in it, proves it not to be ** modem j" and 
the Cornish pronunciation we see at once to be ancient, in the same appellation being written 
so dissimilarly ad Gereint, Gerend, Gerennius, or Gerens. This Gereint ap Erbyn, however, 
Lhuyd calls '' a nobleman of Cornwall or Devon, about the year 540;" and similarly adds, 
he <' was of the borders of Devon." In so speaking, Lhuyd relies on a poem of Llowarch* 
Hen, a Welsh bard, in which this king is said to be of the " Dyvneint.'* The poem haa 
been recently published, and translated among the ** Heroic Elegies and other Pieces of Uy* 
*^ warch Hen, by William Owen, 1792." In this lamentation upon Gercint's death, he is 
styled ^* *' TywysawgDyvnaint," in the original, and ^* Prince of Devon" in the translation. 
But when Llowarch wrote, and (as I shall soon shew) for two centuries afterward, Dyvneint 
or Damnonia certainly included Cornwall with Devonshire, and did not become the exclu* 
sive denomination of Devonshire, till some time afterwards. Nor was this hero slain (as 
both Mr. Owen and Mr. Lhuyd seem to insinuate) in any naval battle against the Saxons, 
No such battle is known in the whole history of the Saaon invasions; nor will the name of 
Longbortk for the place at which he was killed, however it may signify Ship^harbour, prove 
any such. It proves the battle only to have been at some great harbour, then denominated 
Longbortk. And the whole tenour of the elegy proves it to have been upon land there, 
Cereint and his enemies being eqoatty mounted on horses. It was fought while Arthur 
was the '^ emperor and conductor of the toil of war.'' It waa fought, therefore, not at Lon* 
don, as has been generally supposed from some trifling consonance of names] not at 
Portsmouth, as Mr. Owen less idly conjectures, but at Ply«iouth, probably, as the Forth 
Long or Longborth of Damnonia i at Wenbury, perhaps, on the eastern side of Plymouth 

Sound, 
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SECTION V. 

So plainly was he, so plainly were they, all Christians at the very time! 
But, with the commencing incident in my history of Cornish Chris- 
tianity, let me couple, as in some measure a part of it, an incident re-* 
latiye to the same region of Cornwall, belonging nearly to the same pe- 
riod of time, and strongly confirmatory of the whole. 

Under the year 564, according to the Galilean martyrology, or (what 
is the same in effect) under 570, according to Usher; died a religious 
native of Britain, who is better known in France than in his own coun- 
try, but who has left some memorials behind him in Cornwall, that have 
never yet been applied to history. Saint Maclovius, St. Malo, St. 
Machutus, or St. Machu, for he is known by all these names abroad, is 
said by this Usher and that martyrology, to have been bom in Glamor- * 
ganshire, but by his own biographer at Caer Went in Monmouthshire^ 
and to have passed into an isle near St Maloe*s in Bretagn^, that had 
been latterly denominated Aaron, from some saint who had settled there 
before, but originally bore the appellation of Canalchius. There he? 
lived as a hermit, till the fame of his devoutness was dLSiised over the 
couatry, and the king, t^he clergy, the laity, all united with a zeal which 
appears amazing to an age buried in worldly selfishness, to place such a 
saint in episcopal authority over them. Partly by force, partly by per- 
suasion, he was induced to become the bishop of the city of Aleth, dis- 
tant about two miles from him, then the metropolis of Bretagn^, and 
the residence of the king. The son of this king afterwards treated him ' 
so injuriously, that he abdicated his episcopate, abandoned his city, and 

Sound, noticed as Wiogan-beorche in Saxon Cbronicle, A.D. 851, the scene of a battle then » 
\vith the Danes^ but like Parrot-mouth in Somersetshire^ and Carrum in Dorsetshire, both 
equal scenes of battles .with the Danes^ having had its appellatioD befor<^ and being caUod- • 
Wicgan-beorche^ from this wic or battle with the Britons* ^ , ;, , 

VOJL. I. » » . took 
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took refuge with a brother bishop at Saintes, in Aquitaine*. Thither 
his spiritual subjects followed him, with professions of their penitence 
and with supplications for his return. He returned, was well received^ 
and continued with them a little while; then went into Aquitaine to 
die, died, and was buried> there. But such was the opinion of his pla- 
cability^ his devoutness, and his holiness, entertained hy the people of 
his own city for ages afterward; that in the twdfth century they 
transferred their city and his see, to the very isle'on which he had livedo 
as a hermit; and gave them both the appellation w^iich the isle must 
have had before, that of St. Maloe's^ from him» Such was the bishop 
ofBretagn^f. But 

* This saiQt baa been drest up by his early biographer Bifi, and by bis late biographer 
John of Tinmouth, in- colours furnished only by their own characters.; as invoking a curse 
upon his persecutors of Aleth. (Coll* ii. 4.32; Usher^ 277; and Cressy, 254.) But the Gal- 
ilean martyrolog)', with a contrariety to them, which proves its own veracity, says that be, 
<< although so disgracefislly and unjustly exiled, was not unmindfut of his flock, bxit, for • 
^^•^ getting all inJHfiiSf'^Aa/hf invokid our Lord^s clemency for the comermn of that stnb^ 
<* honk people.*' ( Cressy, 254*) And the aul^quent parts of the saint's history in.the tezt^ 
all unite to confirm the report of the Gallican martyrology. " However,'' as Cressy re* 
marks with a aarcasticalness directed by propriety, '^ the centuriators ofMagdeburgh cha- 
•• ritably remember only his cursing,*and not his prayers." (P. 254.) They might be igno- 
rant, or th^y might be wilfol ; whichever they were, they pktinly inverted the blazoned por> 
triit of Ibe saint, and then remarked how- all his gk>fy was laid low. 

t Usher, 552^ 277, 40; Cressy, 253, 254; and Leland's ColL ii. 430•^43a, iv. 14. Ther 
island t)f his retirement in Bretagniis wd specified by the Gallicaiv martyrology ; is specified 
by his biographer in Leland, but fixed as bis place of retirement after he became bishop* It 
was clearly so, lefore. The town of Aleth, too, >s averred to be a desolated city by his bio- 
grapher ;. yet is made by htm, in union with Usher's and Cressy's authors, the see of the 
bishop. In; perusihg such pieces 6f history, the mind must be kept ever awakci^and select 
those incidents alone which cfiticism cim cambitie into history. ** ^ S. Machutus venit. ad 
^< Aaron insulam, et ibi aliquamdiu mansit'." (ColK ii. 431.) *' ^ Princcps, qui tunc dM- 
^^Britannise — nomine Judichael erat, electione populi et sacerdotom consensu, in honorem 
*' episcopntus cathedrae Aletis civitatis eum sublimare volens, ad se aovrstri jussit'.'^ (Ibid. 
'* ibid.) ^' ^ Britonum episcopi, videlicet Sampson, Machu^ Patemus'," &c. (Ibid. 432.) 
•< <^ Rcthuualdus, filius Judical; f6;gt5 Btitbtidtn ; hie S. Matihuttim sedeet fundo vicino spo- 
^' Hare satagebat.-^Reduiiallus Alios Judieaelinterficerestiidebat— ^ ; nnud filiorum Judicael, 
<« conftigiens adveUam &. 'MachuH*/* in the Me bf Aaron,' ^^ < iikle <fistractus, a RednuUk 
'< interfectus'." tibid. ibid.) ^ • C^i^Ucfaiijs intbteiwii^ S. Machttti nomine dicU';'^' (Ibid. 

a ^ ibid.> 
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But let me now attach him in one period of his life, to our own 
Cornwall. ^* Machutus," says his biographer, " came to Corsult, where 
*^ he restored a dead young man to lifc/*^ But tvhere was this? Tlie 
very next words will sheW tts. '* Cunmor,'* adds the biographers^ " w^as at 
** that time duke of the Datnnonian region */* Nor let rtiy reader be 
startled at my arguing Corsult to be in Cornwall by proving it to be 
^' in the Damnonian region/* That this region was actually inclusive 
of Cornwall, is plain from the very name of that prince Of the region, 
being found upon a sepulchral mcnument in Cornwall^. Coi-nwall, 
indeed, was ilot merely included within the circuit of Damnonia, as t 

ibid.) But this is only the isle of Aftron. (Usher, dy^; Cressf, I54.) ^« 'Nunc^*' shews the 
isle to have had the name of St. Maloie\ hf^€ the see was rettioted from Aleth | as the 
authofi in p. 430, sp^s of Aleth ^ ^tiU staadtngi skid $tiU a see^ <^ * mis qui dioeesia 
** Aletis civitatis eolimus'/' 

* Leland's ColL ii. 43a : ^^ ^ Machutus — ^venit ad Corsult, ubi juvenem defunctum. 
^^ vitas restituit. Cunmor dux tunc temports Domnonicas regtomS*/* 

f* Gibson, c. 18: ^^ In the highway, near Fowy, is a stone commonly ealled the torig 
^^ tiwflBy on which is this inscription^ (Hnuims hicjucU Cuiunvfjri Jilnui for the w in Cuno- 
*^. mori QKiit nceda be a 911 reverecdf the letter u^ beirig but lately introduced into mtg alphabet^r 
^^ This man's name in British," by which he means Welsh, ^< was Kirys op Kynvor^ and 
^^ it is probable that Pd-Kirys (a village within half a mile of this stone) received the name 
<< from him/' Borlase, 39a : *' ' A mile off (via. from Castle-d8r), is a broken crosse,' says 
** Ldand, ^ thus inscribed : Canomar ei filku 'cum domhd ClusilU;* but Mr. Lhuyd, who 
<^ was better acquainted with the old character^ reads the inscription (as published in Cam- 
«< den from his pisfpers (p. i8)> Cimsmskkja^t IpMii-^Otinowari^ui. The same learned 
<^ fCtaoOf^justbf thinks the ur to be a m reversed, the w being but lately introduced jnte 
^^ the British alphabet. — ^This monument — ^was removed about twelve years since^ from the 
<^ four cross-ways, a mile and a half north of Fawy, and lies now in a ditch, about two . 
<< bow-shots ikrther to the north, hi the way fiiom Fawy to Castleddr. — ^Mr. — ^Lhuyd— in a 
^' letter — says, that this inscription is probably of the Jlfih or sixth century. Mr. Moyle^ 
^' in Bis liener on thiis inscription, says, '* ^ the letters resemble the comnlon inscriptions of 
s^ the fourth Md fijth cQitury'." How strikingly do the femirks of Mr. Lhuyd, a much 
.superior judge to Mr. Moyle, coincide with the general date here assigned to the royalty of 
Cunmor, in Cornwall ! Dr. Borlase, however, wanders away to <^ Kinwarwy, son to Awy, 
<« a h>rd of ComwalV v^ho, according to Rowland, 155 and 183,- naming him Kynfarwy, s&n 
^ Awy ap Uehendgf ^ gave name to a" church in Anglesea, which was built A. D. 630." ^ 
More judiciously he observes in a note, that <' Conmor was a royal name among the 
<^ ardent Scots^*^ and is so used in the poems of Oisslah* 

B R 2 haVc ' 
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Jhave alleged before, but as I novjr allege additionally, was even called 
Bamnonia exclusively, in that period '^ its history antecedent to the reign 
of Athelstan, in which it extended its authority beyqnd the Tamar to the 
east, even up to the very Exe itself; and in which, embracing all the 
west of Devonshire with the full compass of the present Cornwall, it 
naturally retained still the origin^ appellation of Cornwall and Devon- 
shire together. Thus Adhelnj of West-Saxony, addressing a letter to 
the king and the clergy of Cornwall in 705, d^ects it expressly " to my 
'* glorious lord Geruntius, king of the western kingdom, — and likewise 
" to all God's priests inhabiting Danmonia^\* Corsult, therefore, was 
in " the Damnonian region ' of Cornwall. Nor let us be driven from this 
conviction by what such will object^ as have not vigour of intellecjt suf- 
ficient to form a decisive opinion^ as therefore hang hesitating in perpe* 
tual* "doubt, and, like the ass between the twobimdlesl of hay, are unable 
to incline on either side of a question ; that there is a Corseult and a* 
Dbmnoniie in the very region of Bretagne^, in which Machutus. was living 
at the time; and that there is even a^Vomor or Cofio-maur, in the same 
region. But, seemingly balanced as .the probabilities may thus be; 
there are some circumstances which weigb down one of the scales to the 
groimd. The site of Corsult is fix«d by the mrratlon^ not in Bretagn^^. 
but in some other region to which the saint came, '** in his way to his 
'* own country*' of Wales -t- It was, therefore, not in the Domnon^ot 
Bretagn^, but ''in the Damnonian region * of Britain. And,, wiiile- 
Cano-matir, or Gmor, is confessed by , the very hifetorian who mention^' 
him, to be merely the hero of a legend J ; the Ctmmor of the narration 
is actually recorded in that best of all registers, a sepulchral inscription 
upon a stone *' in the Damnonian region * of Cornwall itsel£ Where 

* Cressy, 48^1 . This Genintius Is that '^ Geroncius rex,** as the names* shew, .who *^ dedit. 

" Macnir,'' probably JWlaAtfr, *' dc v. hid,' juxin Thamer,*' to Sherborne church. (Monas— 

ticon^ i. 62.) 

t Leiand's CoIU ii. 43^: '^ Mochulus, patriam suani repetlturus, venit ad ' Corsult/' 
% Lobineau, i. 9 : '' Ce seroit ici le lieu de parler de^— -rorigine du fameux Comor^u Co- 

<* po-maur ; 'mais en verite il y a si peu de fonds a faire sur ]es legendes, qui sont les $eah . 

*^ memoires dont on pourroit tirer ce que Ton auroit, a en dire, qu'il vaut mieux s'en taire 

^' tout a fait." In i. 2, he mentions Cc/r^//^ as about a league from Diaan, and taking its. 

aj^pellaiion from the Cartosolites. DomnotUe I have noiiccd ia k 9i before^ from hia i* 6. 

ia 
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in our r^on it was, the folloitnng potices deariy intimate. " From 
** S. Juste pille or creke/' as Lelantf tells us in his minute description of 
Falmouth harbour,, on the east, '^ to S. Manditus [Mauditus] creeke, is 
^ a mile dim. The point of the land betwixt S; Just creke and S. 
^* Maws, is of sum caullid Pendinas; on thia point standith as yn the 
^' entery of S. Mows creeke, a castelle or forteres late begon by the king- 
^ This creke of S. Maws goith up a 2 miles by est north est into the 
^ land— . Scant a quarter* of a mile from the casteli on the same side,. 
^ Upper into the land, is a praty village or fischar toun with a pere; 
^ cawlid &.Maws; and there is a chapelle. of htm> and his chaire 
^ OP STONE a Jitle without,, and his welle: They caulle this sainct 
'* there S. Mat.^ . . . . ; he was a bishop in Britain, and [is] painted* 
'^ 35 a* schdie^mastcr*.!* The name of this saint is so disfigured by pro* 
irincial prommeiatioB;. hoth in Bretagn^ and in Corawdl ; that we should' 
hardly FecogniBe-Madovius in.Machutus and Machu, if all the- names' 
were not used by the same biographer for the same person^f; and^ 
should never believe St. Maudite, St. Mat, or St; M&we of theiskndi to 
lie the very Machu^, Machutus, or MaclovTus^of the continent; if tiie 
former had not been averred to have been what we know the latter was^ 
a bishop in BretagnS. This stroke of traditional history rivets* all the' 
links of intelligence, into' one chain. With this around us werecogv * 
nise, we revere, the saint of Wales, and the preliMe of Bl^tagn^, ay once* 
a resident upon the shores of Cornwall, and at the side of Falmouth'; 
harbour. The .well, the. chair, and* the efaapel> like those of anotbfr^ 
saint upon another part of our- coast> as I shall speedily shew J, combine* 
to^^mark the* residence of the- saint at' the place; He came to. Corsult: 
i-^n the '' Damnonian region," in that half of it which is now called: 
Cornwall,, and in that part of this half which was then denominated i 
Cor|&ult,.but is now the parish of St.. Just§.. Jn his wajfrom Wales,, 

* Leland'8 Itin. iii. 19, 30; 

t Leiand's Coll. ii. 430*432: ** Machntus— , S. Maclou-^^ Macbutus — , M^chU/'* 
This has occasioned an author, in Usher, 40, to make Machutas and Madovius intodifibrentt 
Mints, and so to discriminate a man from himself^ 

t Section 7th of this chapter. 

^ So we have. CarseUaiaSU Deoni^^ and CorsuUan in St. Ketem.^ 

undoubtedly^^ 
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undoubtedly, whea l^ehad leisure for ducfa a work, and not {n IM bio^ 
grapher says) oi> some occasional retarn fo Wales §> when be was txM fidly 
employed for such a business ; hit settled at a point of tbe seashore bet«, 
tben all solitary in itself, and moely a long, sk^ng descent of rock to 
tbe water, with a broad 10%* heath at tbe back of it^ I bdieve, girii^ ap- 
pellation to tbe whole ||. 

Thus settled; he was not^ indeed, under the protection of king GcMn- 
nius himself, as tlien living in his c^tle about four miles from St. Mawe's. 
From the collated chronology of the king and tbe saint, Gerennius ap- 
pears to have been hardly yet bom^. He was under the protection of 
some king earlier than Gerennius, his father probably, Gereint ap Erbyn. 
The existence of a well combinbd with the solitariness of thie site, and 
with the warmth of a rocky bank facing the noon-day tan, to invite hia 
settlement at %\m particular ground* There he lired as a hinrmit ; form« 
ing himself a chair in the rock above the well for his enjoyment of the 
warm situation^ in occasional suiVeyftof the creek under him> of the Yisa^ 
bcmr upon h» right, and of tbe 4ea ib front of the hater, then att assuM^ 
as solitary ahnost as his veiy site ktdf. 

Thence^ however, the fitme of his sanctity difib^ed itsdf over the neigb^ 
bourhoodj, as we have pifeviously seen it do in the vicinity of St. Maloe*a; 

§ GqH; ii, 4jt t ^ MiAutuh, f tirianl fttiam H?petteuru^ vAnit ad C^vk.*" 
)| Cor (W.) is a moor, and SuU^ (CO consptcuoiiy. <* So St . MiohaeFs l/tmnt wstf (MN 
^< ginally call^ in British Din-sul" 9ays Borlase m bU Scilly Islea^ p. 6d : yet (as I add) n»i 
*^ i.e. the hill belonging or dedicated tb the sun^'' but with a meaning much nearer to the 
level of cothmon sehse^ th^ Conspicuous Bill.. The name o( the Sylley Isles themselves^ in- 
terpreted by Boriftse> ibid, as iStt/M bito flat itocks '^ of br dedicated to Itie sun/'' is derived 
mtrely fnSns the national pofiJBa»brs of the isles^ the SiUires of Wales. (See my dietiuine Htst. ' 
of the Britons asserted^ p. 89^ edit. 2d.) So little does etymology, under the guidance of good 
sense, appear what it is in the management of the generality, a mere meteor generated b^ a 
collision of atoms; but a- lights sober and steady, a beam of the sua reflected by the wMt^ 
and usefully supplying the place of a stronger illuRMnaliila i 

* Machutus is said to have lived 133 yeara (ColU ii» 432)1, yet died in 564. 0^570) to 
have acted as bishop of Aleth for near forty years (431)^ and to hlurt doiMiniicd at Saibtfes 
seven years before he retmnfid to Aleth (]j0b«r>,977> ^t^^ 

th? 
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the wo*ld of ChristiaiM then turning with attention and re ve re nce to every 
dharacter particularly religious^ considerii^ themselves only a5 citizens of 
earth for a few years^ and habitually looking forward in their hopes or 
fears to another country, as their permanent habitation, as their everiast- 
ing residence. He Aus became troubled probably with the resort of 
pec^le to him, removed across the channel to find a more solitary situ* 
ation, and settled in an uninhabited islet for the efiectual preclusion of 
all visits. The shortness of the passage into France, and the known pre- 
dominance of Christiani^ equally in Cornwall as in Wales^ had, in all 
probability, brought him hither at first: and he now took the short 
passage which he had formerly intended to take, crossing over directly 
to the opposite shore of St. Maloe*Sv ^ Grcfe islet," says Leiand con- 
cerning what is denominated the Gray in our maps„ and the Gull Rock ia 
pur conversation, a little to the east of St. Mawe*s, ^' — ^lyith northe from 
^^ the Fwne, a point or foreland m Britain,** now Le Fbur to the east oF 
Ushant, I believe,^ ^ hytwene the wich is the entery of the sieve of the 
*^ ocean ; and betwixt Fome and Gref is a v. kennynges,*' or a hundred^ 
miles in Leland^s rate of estimation f ; ^^ and herein hrevismnus^ajeotM' 
** by estimation,, from Cornewalle into Britain c&ntinentes [continent] J.**" 
Ot, a» a writer almost a century older says, *' the isle of Greef is situated 
•* in Cornwall, near the priory of monks of Trewardreth, near the towra 
•* of Fowey, three miles to the west ;. and the said isle lies opposite to the 
** c&untry ofBretagnd, called Le Foome: and the is\e of ITshand lies in- 
*^ 5ea^boai«^ or (to speak English) south and north, by the distance of the 
'" breadth of tiie narrow sea, called otherwise the Channel of Blan- 
*' ders, by the space of five kenyngs ; and every Icennyng contains sevem 
*' l&fgues, thai is, one and twenty miles; from which they are 105^ 
** miles §.'* After his reotoval, the hermitagf, the ehair, and the well,. 

appear- 

t I^hmcTs Itin. iii. 19: ** Scylley Is a kenning, that is to say^ about a xx miles,/' now:: 
twenty- seven, ** firoin theyery westeste pointe of CornewauU^." 

) Itin. iii. 30. In vii. 120^ it is tbus menlioned also:./^ In the myddeway betweoe- 
^< Falemuth and Dudn;iaais an islet or rok berying gresse, oawled GreflTe, a ii acres- abowl,'' 
BOW hardly one ; '< but standyng yn the middes^. toning up ngbt'>, ther bredeth yn the isia* 
<*icfowle." 

f Itinecar. WiUelmi de Worccstre^ p. xio ; ^* Insula, de Greef scita est in Comubifti. 

. •^juxta* 
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a.ppear to have been visited and admired for his sake, the admiration of 
his character naturally attaching to every object connected with it, and. 
the body being honoured from respect, to the soul that lately inhabited it. 
After he was dead and sainted^ this admir^on of course rose into 
reverence, the well was visited in greater crowds, the chair was viewed 
with deeper respect, and the hermitage was entered with devouter awe. 
This ^gave a commencement to the town, the votaries of the sainted her- 
mit settling in houses around his hermitage, and the hermitage itself being 
neconstructed into a chapel for their devoticms. Thus continued all to 
the Reformation, the reverence having its foundation in religion, and the 
devoutness rearing its head towards heaven ; when, amidst the many 
blessings attendant upon that revolution in the church, one evil prevailed 
in slighting the characters of the saints; in withdrawing the honours 
paid .to their names, even in dilapidating or desecrating the fanes dedi- 
cated to their memories. At the Reformation the well was^stiU attended 
with a respect that was called, and perhaps had mounted into, super- 
stition ; the chair still remained all of solid stone in the cemetery of the 
chapel, reported even then by tradition to have been frequently used by 
the saint; and the chapel itself «till exhibited a. portrait of its patron, 
*^ painted as a scholemastOT,** in the loose gown, I believe, still worn fre- 
quently by schoolmasters in the north of England, yet equally worn by 
clergymen of the north or south in their studies at present ||. 

"*» jnxt^ prioratnm monachorum de Trewdreth, juxta villain de Fowcy, per tria milliaria ex 
^^ parte occidentali ; et dicta insula jacet ex opposilo patriae BritanniaB, vocatse Le Foome* 
<^ £t insula Ushand jacet in le seeboord, Anglice, south et north, per distanciam latitudinis 
*' de le narrow see vocatum aliter Le Channel de Flaunders, per spacium v. kennyngys ; et 
'' quilibet Icennyng continet vii leucas, id est, 2f milliaria ; unde sunt cv milliaria. Hec 
'* habentur per informacionem Robert! Bracey, consanguinei mei, apud Fowey.'* Cribf 
Greab (C.), is the comb of a bird. ^^ Hence the rocks, called the Crels in many places, for 
" that they appear like the comb of a cock at low water.'* (Pryce.) Hence crib an tshyi (C.) 
the ridge of a house \ and hence also the Gteeb^ one headland in Gerens parish, a little to 
the west, and another near Porthluny to the east, of the Greef, Gref, or Gray. 

H Leiand's Itln. IX. xxii. ** FanumMauditi;'* xxxv. ** Saincte Maws ;" p. 84, " Mauditi 
*' Castrum, vulgo Saincte Mawes — • Incolse ostentant in coemiterio, fano adjacent!, cathe- 
" dram ex solido saxo, qui frequenter sedebat, fontemque superstitionc celebrem.'* 

Bat 
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, But iidw^ when the ^^ prai^ .viUage or fischar toun wxHt a pere** has 
been e^U^d into a parliamentaiy borough* as it was for the first time in 
the 5th of Elizabeth % ; being then probably in the fee what it still is in 
t\mr^fUtp^9iS it pcobably.w^a dut:ing the days of St. Machu or St Ma we, 
the property oC the<Town;i tfindEILnheth, from her political foresight of 
^theasceti^iiig scale in theba^nce of our constitution, wisely securing the 
cighib«>of .duftra^^^-for^the rt>ya/:tojwi)s.or villages;. almost all is gone. 
4i*f*y«g:dpiri(t,?f YW*ftty^^ br^t, and always to 

,*»^|ei4 ^th tlffi: T^ifffi^^ ^l^^ppsj sitperinducM ^^^ gross, groye^ing 
;4afthUnes6,i8jft^W>^U that;i« brutajifyf9rg9(tfuLpf tl^e^gc^^ bmt^ly hostile 
.tQ> altfUQpioirials of it,.9nd' bi^Qtally gratified oi\ly hy th^ paltry present* 
Oqjy the well appears cut deeply in tlie living rock^ oi^ the right of the 
r€w4 into the village ; nifiw^g emUou^ jnto the heart of die rock, ar<;he<^ 
:OV]ei' f«^ it^iwh9le ley^h,.a.ndf9CQdr with a^slightly peaked arch of stonet * 
The water is good, but rather hai:4 ; and the fountain's still denominated 
prenemijiently above others that are in the village ^t* Mawe's Well» 
Close to it on the south, but lowers on the descent of the hill, was th<^ 
oUapel,, ^eli known, by tradition to have beep s^ch, a^ reported by 
that tradition tp have fallen into r«i»»i before the aged-seeming stones 
.were worked up again into the present dwelling-house. Some of these 
stones are said, from their qnaJity to have been brought, with the stones in 
the doors and windows of the par^h-ehurch about a mile to the north, St. 
Just!9» from a quarry nefir i^t Austle, fifteen or sLi^teen miles off*. A pillar 
Sabout three feet long» and multangular in its form, now lies as the comer* 
stone of the house against the fall of the hill. Another of the same size 
, . I. - . 

^ Willis, ii. 166-170. . , 

• Thi* is the 8^me quarry, I presume, which 'is mentibn^ by Leland's Itin. iii. 31, thus'^ 
'W«^«fh'ere ii a filif 'qirafre df whit fte stone on the shore betwiitt Pentowen and Blak-hed, 
5^* wheitrif^sum be isid in th^ i^^ard partes of S« [Mawea] fortertMe ; and Ponilinas casteUe 
-f^itof thei«9fn($jstoii#,.eKc^t*tbe ^allinge/' It is also notic^ by Carew thus, << Penluan 
<« [^stone] digged out of the sea cnffes, and in colour somewhat resembleth gray marble" 
(p^ 6) ; and by Nprden, as ** the best free stone that Cornwall yealdcth, and. the most(| of 
*^ the churches and towres therabout were buylded of tnenii" (p. 61). And this circumstai\cp 
accounts for what no^hiiigelse can accounffor, the strange .posi'tioir of St. J[u8t*s q^urgli wit4i 
its parsonage at the bottom of the bank shelving down'to an arm off^almoutli harbour, even 
on the very brink of the waten 

YOL. I. s s and 
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and form is rfemembei*ed to hdvfe biein 6sed In (he 'wills ; withfli tlilrd, 
reported at the time to be the font, biit haf ing no bason on it for the bap- 
tismal water, and being therefore the mere pillar ot the fonti Up6n the 
floor of the housfe still remains the' j^av^inertt df the chapel, ccwered ^orer 
(in the growing tenderhess of- the times) with^a new floor pf fodstrds^ Ifot 
knowm to be a blue stone cut veiy nicely into squares* On the north 
side of the house, the ancient wall bf it remained pretty entire 'withift 
thesis fe^V years, and had a small window in a Gothic arch of stone ciui- 
ously Wrought. Over the well, along the northern ^skle of tihfe ^aptel, 
and two or three yards above the level of it, was the chepid-'yanl'^'Sftill 
remaining iix an open area above tbe well itself, but built upon for the re- 
mainder. The buikfings, however, were raised within memory, and 
human bones were dug up in laying th* £cmndati<ms. These IbufldiflgB 
are styled in their leases . expressly tfie dhapel<*yard tenement, send the 
house adjoming is *styled as rtpressiythe chapel tenemeht ; both belong-^ 
ing to one person, Mr. BuUer, to whose afncestors (I suppose) they were 
given at the Reformation f ; and both being for that reason, as not 
equally with the rest of the vills^ in the fecfof the crown, shut oift t^im^ 
ningly by Elizabeth, as they still cbritiittie, iVom thtf pafe^^the bdrougb. 
feut the stone-chair ani thte ^dtttiit of 'the yaitit have been s^ *tffig de- 
molished, that tradition khowd nothing xrorfeetning e?thei( They were 
therefore destroyed prttbably, not irideed iin the first- -paroxysm ^ re- 
Ibrriiation undef Henry VIII. as Xelahtl'then cdtiM not hirvfe tt$tti llieiil^ 
blit in that second Which took plice soon afterwards' ttnder'BdWfitrA and 
Elizabeth:!:, deriving strength from the 'first, ifliewing an additidfial 
violence, and threatening destruction to all literature, all religion, all 
Piristianity, among us ; till the chiirch of England arose like, a phgenix 
fi-osn the ashes of its parent, a^d almost as rn^iraculously, to res|ece 
iiterature, to re-establish religion, and to re^invigomte Chriitiimity ; to 
last therefore (I hope and trust) as long as Ohristianity kseiriaits ill our 

t Tanner knows nothing abpyt the chapel, except that he strangely supposes it to be St. 
Matthew's; and then says what directly refutes his supposition, that ^< St. M awes appears 
*' in the Exeter Registera^^ to 'be no other than a corruption of St. Mauduit^s/* See Ills 
Cornwall^ No* xvii. 

I See sec. 7th* 

isle. 
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isle, and then to enshrine her remains in the temple oT Religious Fame 
for ever. Thus, in strict propriety, tl;^ w^lJs all that we see at present 
. of St. Mawe's memorials here. So much longer is preserved by man, 
^it^teliiidlferil>t)»liiftboctily necx^ what ircfers^ to his apiritUal 

watits'5^whifi0efmis Usei'pittj iendi^of^Ati shoit d^ffof our b«)i^ than. 
wbd%|iMiib^t(WtiieEwful:puTp^ So imioh 

tto 4s)th««gQnlu9 of tfaxiB boi>dn]gEi-Tmage .altered, from whfit it odgiuallj! 
#«ist "dfaf^ itt ihiiisibitamti «ftt tumedrfrom biiog; thQ jn^tsidmirery^ th^Fg^ 
ligious reverers>.''cf tfadh-;saiiatadihi»imit,\b^ b}l| 

merits, ignorant even of his existence, and staring in amazement at any 
ihquirW^^x>hi0cMiMtig him ^ 

*^ Hu V/Umi m 4i(iiiff> nv^s, «f Uwre b(Mg mor^ t()^^iis ^f thU ai^^e iq Cornwall, it qiay 
i^2yLZ^U, i\^ ff^XM preteodir ta aatif^^i^8^ unaccji^u^ted in^thi? equntry, to di8tip|pist| 
*f ^Q^^'^viiffa^ the main asMrtipii is astoi^shingly fajse, there being no pther town, villagel 
or place, so called except this ; ^' ^s well as discourage an indifferent person, disappointed 
" in receiving any satisfaction from Kis repeated inquirteg." The inhabitants of St. Mawe's 
Chtis appear to have beeq eighty years ago, }iiil Hk they arentfwi^ incurious and unknown. Yel 
diey had knowledge and :ciiriDsitt enoughs' HIS I Mk front a )iot|ce latent in addltipns^ tp Mn 
Willisfs voliim^ at the ?nd, to inform biip at la»^^ *^ tl)eve is a pl4ce caU*d a chapel near a 
5* w^Ua the town, ixow dwelling-houses," (P, $440 But Mr. Willis has principally eired, 
in preferrinff the false apd dubious account of Itin. ix« 84, to the true and certain one of iii. 30* 
^fo Hal8*8 time was observed, at' St. Mawa*s, *' an annuaH faire on Friday next after Luke'i 
^ day"' (Raises MS.), which d^y is th^iSlh of October. Yet St, Macfcutus's day is in thf 
Oaltidan monyiobgy the .X5th'd{ Npveinber (Gresay, 153), and is equally so in our own 
^leiidar^* Th^t tf the par^sh^fea^ .of St. Just, h^ld on the Sunday next after St. Luk^'fi 
day ; pdid for. some years past at Midsummer by the borough, in consequence of a shoal of 
pilchards being lost from the absence of the boatmen at the feast in the church-tqiun.; but 
always observed in October by the parish, and now beginning to be re-obscr\'ed in Octob/r 
by the borough.'<i-iYet let me add, rn justice to the inhabitants of St« Mawe's, and in torn- 
'pensatiMi fdr wliirf I ha^e laid' against tba&; tl^, towever inconou8|» however unknowing, 
ibey mayiiwaif be eoBcernJoeAh^ir oiup afMJkmitues ^i^ l)istory, Ibey are particu^ly emii^eat 
^ piloti $ pushing, oiit in their boats to any vessel jq went of their aid, with a boldness th^t 
js. often strained int^ rashnessj^ but with a skill that often turns their rashness into just cenfl^* 
. dence, yet too often with a fortune that buries their confidence or their rashness in the ocean, 
Maiiy are rb^ fannlfcis tiraf have lost a Athef, la brotberj or a son, jii'ilMS empk>y, so necess^ 
in itself at the mouth of such a very frequented harbour as Falmouth, so useful in its opera* 
tions upon the ships coming to it, and so gainful in its rewards to themselves* ^ 

S S a . • . ' i ^ * SECTION 
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SECTION VI. 

This incident carries us badc^ a conudaable way tmpords iiktkf^ oi 
the sixth century, evminto or above it. • EutI shall npoodiiOe.aii tpci'* 
dent now, that will lead us back to the Ycry commencedietU <«f i lUd «enr 
tury, I have previously noticed Saist Fnintoci: to :have landed at Pad* 
stow in the year 518 1| ; and I now mean to applyr the^fitt^^ aa a.pKo^'of 
thepiedominanceof Christianity in Coiinrall at the time. ^ 

' '• • ' • • ■ ' • ' '-.I' »;■'». 
St. Fetrock came not, as Dr. Borlase in all this sleeping part of bia^bisr* 
tory dreams, ** to preach the Gospel," or to " labour in the word of 
" God %.'* He came only to sequester himself hoS the woiHid; Ao setjre 
into some solitude of Cornwall, and to resign himself up to all the ttti- 
intemipted abstractedness of devotion *. That indeed he, yi/ho yhis ist 
native of Cumberland, and had been a stud^/nt for twenty years in Ire- 
land, should seek for a solitude in any other ppuntiy, seeni9 extraordi* 
nary to reason, when reason is not influenced by &ncy. But in such a 
plan of sequestration from the world, however religious,"howerrer digm- 
fied, however angelic, in the spirit proposing it ; yet fancy has a c6risi* 
derable influence. Th'e more remotely the scene of solitude is. fixed from 
places ^miliar to the mind, the more coinpletely it seems to answer the 
wishes of a soul, aspiring to throw off the impediments of common socie^^ 
to rise abpve the gross atmosphere of common conversation, and to 
mount up into the pure aether of a contemplation of angels, a contempla- 
tion of God, even an awful union with them in the adoration of Him. 
Cowjeyx we all know, when he wanted to withdraw froBLthe world, on 
motives not so high set as these, had onoe ^otrmed a scheme of burying 
himself in the wiMs of America ; yet actually found a solitude sufficient 
for all his purposes, a septdckre for the iiving bard, in the very neighbour- 
hood of London, and at the very village . of Chertseyl But' we see this 
reai^oning stiil more powerfulljtcijiinfirmed^ by, a .still stroT^^r.infc^ident pf 

I Chap. i. sect. 2d. 
^ BorUse, 372, 380. 
* Camden therefore says, 140, Ibat be in Comwatt ^ Deo racavU.'^ 

antiquity 
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antiquity itself, by men relinquishing this very Irelsbd for the sake oihoty 
seclusion from their relatives, and actually coming into Cornwall, tvhen 
Christianity is confessed by Dr. Borlase himself to have been fuUy 
established over the whole of hU region of persisting druidism. In 891 ^ 
says the Saxon Chronicle, '* three Scots came to Alfred the king from 
" Ireland, in one boat without any rowers [without any sails] ; they had 
^* stolen away froiji Ireliand, became they tvould for the lave of God go- 
" abroady they cared not whither. The boat, in which they put out, was 
^' made of two hides and a half; and they todk with them^meat for aehrete 
" days ; and they came in seven days to land wmmg the Cornish ; .ami 
** they went soon to Alfred the king. They were thus named, DubshUiCi 
'^ and Macbeth, and Maelinmun f .'* With this spirit, but under asoberec 
impulse of it, St. Petrock came from Ireland to Cornwall, landed at Pad- 
stow, and removed to Bodmin ; preached not, and attempted not to 
preach,' to the inhabitants of the country, any more than Cowley* meant 
to have preached to the natives of America, or thanMaelintnuh,Macbetb» 
and Dubslane, meant to preach to .the Cornish or the Saxons ; but se- 
questered himself immediately with his three companions, in a solitfiiy 
valley at Bodmin, and in the hermitage of St. Guron there J. This fact 
implies of itself> that the Gospel had been already " preached'* in Com? 
wall, that " the word of God" had been already adopted there, .aqd that 
the Cornish were known in Ireland, to have been already folded undw 
some shepherd or bishop of Christianity; when, indeed, the remote 
Britons of Ireland had all been^ it is a strange paradox in antiquarianism 
to suppose, and a most ridiculous solecism in history to assert, that the 
neighbouring Britons of Cornwall had not been. But the very incident 
of St. Petrock's visit, even according to Dr. Borlase himself proves they 
had. He landed at Padstow, as the Doctor intimates, and actually found 
a CHURCH there, of which we have the very name preserved by the 
Doctor, L(iffenac. It is very amazing, in truth, that Dr. Borlaee shmdd 
acknowledge this fact, when it is so subversive of all which he has just 
spoken,, opncerning St» Petrock coming " to preach the Gospel'* among 
the Corrash, ami ta ** kb^vr in the word of God," by converting the 

f Sax. Chron. and Florence, 328, ^ linfrTcIo/*^ 
% See chap. i. sect. 3, before. 

Comish 
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Gornish to it. Yet he even eiiters hato an explanatioa of the name, and 
interprets it in a manner equally subversive of his preceding positions ; 
resolving it either into Lan Menek the church of stone, or into JLan 
MoffiMh the church of monjb §• On either interpretation, the Doctor. 
<nm£itsses:a churob to have been existing at Padstow for the public devo- 
tions of Christianity, at the very time that St. Petrock landed in the port, 
CTreA as early as the, year 5 18. And the interpretations -given unite with, 
thef fact confessed, to prove agaiast the Doctor the public profession of 
OhriotianityinCorawaU, long before St. Petrock pame into, the country ; 
even to refuteJ&tx^^.A»sMe//his own assertions concerning the design of 
St.Fetrock's connng, in the fidlest, the closest, and- the most pointed 
ftianner. Never before, I almost believe, was 

An eagle, towering in.it8 pride of place, ~ 

luf ought doi^^ so deciaivdy fit)m its flight towards the firun, by ^n arrow: 
feathared from its own wing. 

' ' . , ~ '' 

Yet the Doctor is even more contradictory to himself than I have 
lihewn him to be. H&not merely refutes by a fact, what be has asserted 
in particular concerning St. Petrock ; but even annihilates all that he has 
maintained in geperal, of the continuance of druidism/' during all tho 
^^ j^ih; and most of the s^ixth^ centuries.'* Both general and particular he 
unconsciotisly sweeps away together, by averring this church which St. 
Petrock found at Padstow in 518, to havp been even " erected by St* 
<^ Patrick in the year 432 || .*' So very inconsistent can a little confused-t 
hess of understanding make a man ! He actually appeals ii; form to 

§ Boriasti 379, 380: '' The first religious bouse that we read of [as] founded :in Cornt 
^ wall, wts thai — called ancient1y«-p-La0eDac \ either' from the church's being buiH with 
'^ stoQQ — [quasi Lan-menek},*— or— quasi Lan»manach^ the cbvrch of the monks. — ^Tbe 
'^ town was afterwards — called — Padstow—-. Saint Petrock — settled in the same house." 
P. 37a : " He settled in a monastery ^ called before his time — Laffenek.** 

II Bbrlase, 379. A note says^ *' probably the same that St. Patrick hftd founded in tb« 
<' year 432/' But the text maintains its usual tone of confidence,; und;speakswithQ|it.'h9fi^ 
tation of '* the monastery erected by St. Patrick, and that which St. Petrock afterwards lived 
'^ and taught in." • * 

> Usher, 
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Uisber, £or St Patrick's erection of a* church in Cornwall ander.that year; 
citing his very words thus, " 'where (to wit, in Cornwall) and at St. 
*' David's they report him to have built a monastery'^." His appeal 
only serves to aggravate his inconsistency^ The erection of a ehurch, the 
construction of a monaHery, » certainly a decisive evidence for the public 
profession of Christianity in the country. 

I mean not, however, to raise the temple of truth upon the pillars of 
&lsehfood. Dr. Borlaae is here as unjust as be is inconsistent, ^nd alleges 
Usher fw what he never say8> or means to say; Usher never asserting him- 
•«elf, never ref^^ting to others as asserting, that St. Patrick, about 432, 
.built a monastery in Cornwall. Usher only refers to some as saying, that 
St. Piatrick, in his way from France to IreUurkl, '* tarrie<^ awhile among 
^^ the Britons of Cornwall and Wales, wbilbm, even at Saint David's, they 
^' report him to have built a injonastery * '^ • This is the clear, the literal 
import of the Latin words in Usher, and the specification of St. David's 
shews it to be the certain one: yet Dr. Borlase>. with a schoolboy's 
poverty of ideas in interpretation, considers St. David's as not included in 
•Wal*s, iw/ppposed toCornwallj so believes, or pretends to believe, one 
moriastery erected at St. David's in Wales, and. another at some un- 
specified place in ComwalL He thus shews his judgment warped and 
bent and distorted, by the false fires of a locd antiquary; a sacrifice being 
made by him of all understanding, upon the mean, the mud-formed altar 
"of locdl iittachments. Had the Doctor turned from the index back to the 
work, pursued the references in that, and examined the testimonies in 
this; a task, imposed surely upon every citer of every bopk, yet as easy in 
its execution as it is rc^iuisite in itself; he would then have found that 
Anselm, the only relator of St. Patrick's visit to Comwidl, says not one 
word of his erecting a church, or of his building a monastery, there; and 
that the only monastery or church, which Usher's witnesses affirm St. 
Patrick to have built, was not in Cornwall, but (as the language of his 

^ Borl2tte,"379, ib a note : '< ' Ubi (in Cornubt& sciL) et Menevi« .coeoobium con- 
^< stnixiMe fenint.' Usber^ p. iioq%" > 

* Usher^ .5x6 : << Apud BritanDos in partibos Cpmnbiie et Camhia^ uli^ et Menevia^^ 
^ coenobiiun eum construxisse fenint^ aljquaaidi.u aubstilissc tradilur/' j^ ' 

5 index 
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index denotes) at St. David^s in Wales f / So very careless conUl Dr. 
Borlase be in writing a work, which lias been exalted by the praises of 
men just about tlie same level of intellect with himself^ as one of the most 
satisfactory histories of a county that ever was written. Dr. Borlase, in- 
<leed, does not e^^er mislead us^by any meteorous flashes of genius ; seldom 
darts upon us, with even the brigiit efflilgcnce iof an Itldian sun; but 
commonly moves, like the generality of our British suns, behind a trans- 
parent screen of clouds J** Yet forsdch a luminary to tail us egrcgiously, 
to carry th? delusiveness without the blaze 'of a*.meteor, or to be fre- 
quently WTapt up in darkness with hardly one eruption of radiance, is \€ty 
extraordinary. The gi-eat virtues of Dr. Borlase, as a writ^, lought to be 
fidelity and judiciousness; but^ as we see in all this portion of hia history^ 
his fidelity is frequently violated, and his judiciousness is more frequently 
betrayed, by the perfidious impotence of hb prejudices. The fact is, that 
St. Patrick (as far as historical testimony goes) never was in Cornwall, 
and (as far as probability weighs against weak evidence) never was in 
Wales also. I shall therefore take no advantage of Dr. Borlase's con- 
cessions at one time, so contrary to his assertions at another. I ha^^ 
noticed them, to shew him to my readers in his assumed dress, and to ex- 
hibit him in what I must unwillingly call his fooFs coat of many coloun. 
Bot, having done this, I shall rest vay own history upon bettor grouod* 
upon ground firm in itself, and reaching in its foundations to the centre. 

f See. particularly Usher, 439 : ^^ Qui — Davidio Mencveiwis vitam desoripacre, Ricemar- 
^' chus Sulgeni filius, Giraldus Cambrensis, et Johannes Tinniuthensis, Patricium Vallem 
'^ Rosinam sive Meneviam in Cambrii — sedem sibi eligere voluisae, atque ab eo porta (mu* 
'^ tato postea consilio) in Hibemiam trajecisse asserunt/' 

X Once he writes so agreeably, that I cannot but produce the passage to my reader, thou^ 
it be in another work., ^f Shall \v£i attribute this variation^ in the iorvci^ of mundic, and in 
their similarity ta plantSj^ Jto animals, to fancy-formed figures, or to the objecttof science, 
'^ to a ^plastic power superint^nding^the congress of fossils, and sporting itself with natural 
-** or preternatural representations ; or shall we rather siy, that the Great Power, which con* 
« trived and made all things, needing no delegate, artfully throws the flexile, liquid materials 
** of the fossil kingdom into various figures, to draw the attention of mankind to his works, 
^ and thence lead themi first tor the atknowIedgrtlen<i \hen tb the' adoration dl' an ldelii|ent 
" Being, inexhaustibly wise, good, and glorious? D^bttess ikese^are the ivatks of that 
** same Lover of shape ^ cotowy dnd imfohhih/y that painXs the peAcock''s iraiff, that vehii the 
^^myxy that streaks theicebra/^ (Nat. Hist. 141.) • t' ' * "^ ' • , 1. ./ .. .. 
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When St Petrock landed at Padstow about 518, he certainly found a 
CBdRCH there, and he certainly found it denominated Laffenac §. Here 
therefore we 6nd Christianity openly professed, worship openly paid to 
our Lord, even a temple openly erected for him, and this, in the very 
spirit of the ages avowedly Christian, lending its own appellation to tlje 
town itself]]. We thussetf our religion happily triumphing in Cornwall, 
;so early as the year 518, so much earlier indeed as the church was old in 
that year; and displaying its victorious banners in the erection of 
churches, in the imposition of sainted names upon them, in the very de- 
•nomination of towns and parishes from them. Yet, with all this evidence 
43efore us. Dr. Borlase contrives to pick up some suggestions tliat shall 
indulge his own attadiment to the doctrines of druidism^ and still main* 
-tain the honour of Cornwall in continuing its devotion to them. ^* When 
^^ St. Petrock >carae last to visit the Cornish Britans about .the middle of 
^^ the sixth century, A. D. 567, *\ says the Doctor,—*' Tendurus, a man of 
'^^ a savage and cruel disposition^ and probably a ^athen, was king %.'' 

. The " last'' visit of St Petrock is thusdated about 557, and the first 
about 616 ; because the saint is described by Johii of Tinmouth, in a 
rambling di$poeitiop that is all incompatible with a studious life-of twenty 
years in Ireland bcfcwe, and an hermitical life of thirty afterwards in 

$ Camdea, 140 : ^^ Pad6taw-«»contracte pro Pet^Dck6tow (ut in Sanctorum HittoriU legi- 
'^ tur) a Petroco quodam Britannico inter sanctos relato, qui hic Deo vacavit *, cum antea— 
<< Laffenac vocaretur.' * The meaning of the name Laffenac, I believe, is the latter oV the 
two significations suggested by Dr.Borlase, Lan Manack, or the church of monks. So Sod-' 
manach appears varied in pronunciation into Bod^venah (Borlase, 379). And, 1>y that sup- 
pression of the letter n in pronunciation also, which runs equally through the Latin, the 
English, and the British ; formit^g Convenientia itito Covenant, Cmventui into Cov^nt or 
Coventry, or Covent- garden, Lan fidoran, or Lan Mabe, or Lanrake, or Penryn, the names 
of three parishes and one town in Cornwall, with the analogous Penri/A in Cumberland, into 
Lamorran, or Lavale, or Larake, or Pe-ryn, or Pe-rith (Ldand's Itin. iii. 28, vii. 120, 
viitf 60) ; and is therefore noted at times in writing, by a mere stroke over the two letters ad* 
joining ; Lan Manach would melt in pronunciation iiito Lawenec, the nante of a parish now 
in Cornwall, Lt^etm^c, like Bod-v(;nab (for Bodmin, and LaffefmCi the name of the church 
at Padstow, 

H Camden, «^ t ** PadsiQW^^^mte^i^Laffenuc vocaretur." 

^ Borlase, 408 and 372. •" 

VOL. h T T Cornwall, 
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Cornwall, to have gone away for Rome, &c. Nor is he pretended to have 
set out. for Rome, as Dr. Borlase, in his desire to disguise the strange in- 
compatibility of the incident with his former life, ventures to insinuate, 
because Rome was " the cliief university of the empire *," hut merely 
because it was in his way to Jervsalem. This city he is pretended to have 
visited from it; though the visit is totally suppressed by the Doctor, now 
beginning to shrink from the incredible tale, now refusing to proceed 
any farther with it f . The saint is even said by the same biographer, to 
the amazement (I douht not) of all my readers, to have pushed on from 
Jerusalem as far as the East Indies, to have lived a solitary hermit in an 
island there for seven years, and then to have returned to his three disciv 
pies in his hermitage at Bodmin J. St. Petrock therefore must have been 
about SEVENTY ycars of age, when he set out on this astonishing expe- 
* dition, and more than seventy-seven when he again set out on his re»* 
'turn ; at such an advanced period of life travelling so many thousand 
miles forward, to enjoy — ^what he was enjoying at Bodmin, and travelling; 
so many thousand miles back again, to enjoy — what he had been thirty- 
years enjoying at Bodmin before. This, this, with the gross contradict 
toriness of all to a life of fifty years spent in ^^tudious or religious s^ues- 
tration; is sufficient to annihilate the credibility of the whole story ; 
framed as it is from that flimsy texture of authority, the fabulous John of 
Tinmouth. This, indeed, is so flimsy, even in the opinion of Usher, that 
he has fixed hh broad arrow of condemnation upon the story ; adding 
thus at the close of the whole, '* if we can give credit to these narrations 
*' of John Tinmouth §." But Leland, who has written an account of St 
Petrock, and whose accuracy of information is equalled only by his fidelity 
of relation^ totally omits all these eccentric adveijtures ; thus purges the 
biography; of what is very degrading tb the character ; and makes 
the saint to pay only one visit into Cornwall, to come, to stay, to die 
there ||. 

St. 

* Borlase, 37 a. 
, t Borlase, 37a ; '• After pajdng a visit to Rome^ he returned into Cornwall/* 
% Usher, 292. 

§ Usher, 292 : << Si Johannis Tinmutbensis narrationibus fides sit adhibenda/' 
I Leland De Script. Brit. 6i« In Leiand's Itin. viii. 54, we b^we these extracts made 

' by 
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St. Petrock, however, adds his lying biographer, on his return into 
Cornwall found " Tendurus reigning there, a man fierce and savage in 
*^1iis manners^." Dr. Borlase therefore supposes him to have been 
'* probably a heathen ;" with a compliment unintended, I believe, to the 
humanizing powers of Christianity, which I wish was fl/t^oys just ; but 
with a design certainly of wresting the quality of the character, to the 
purposes of his own hypothesis^ The Doctor, too, supposes him a 
heathen, when his argument requires he should prove him one; he 
having undertaken to prove what we have sc^n him assume before, that, 
from the attachment of the Cornish to their druidism, " in the latter end 
" of thie fourth, during all the fifth, and most part of the sixth centuries, 
*' we find so many holy men employed to cotwert the Cornish to the 
*' Christian religion." But suppositions are more ready instruments of 
action than proofs ; and, eager in his work, the Doctor took the tools 
that he could most promptly find. Yet either suppositions or proofs • 
must have equally failed him here. That this sovereign was ntf heathen^ 
all tl^e circumstances of the history demonstrate. Whfen St. Petrock 
landed in 518, he not only found a church erected at Padstow, found a 
hermit living at Bodmin, and fixed himself there as a hermit with three 
others, but lived with them there for thirty years together. During 
bis residence there, and early in it probably, he foxmd that " in the very 

by Lcland " Ex Viti Petroci • • . . * Petrocus Romam petiit, Petrocus Romft reversus est ad 
<^ suum mooasterium in Cornubi&'«'' These assert the excursion of St. Petrock from Bod- 
min to Roroe, but deny the farther excursion to Jerpsalem, the still farther to the Indies, and 
the settlement for seven years in an Indian island. This life therefore appears to have been 
the groundwork for all Tinmouth's account; the coloured canvass, on which he boldly 
sketched his extravagant portrait. He found the expedition to Rome there, and with all the 
rash dexterity of a forgex extended it to Jerusalem, to the East Indies, to the island there. 
Yet that both the life and the additions were equally fabulous, and were considered as equally 
fabulous byLeland himself, is apparent from Leland'^ own life of St. Petrock ; in which he 
has omitted equally the journey to Rome, and the peregrination to the East. There were 
frequently, I believe, two lives of a saint, one fabulous, the other genuine. This was the 
case particularly with Petrock ; and Leland, who priet with the genuine after he had made 
e;ctrdct8 from the fabulous, rejected this as fabulous, and drew up his life from thai as 
genuine. 
^ Usher, 292 ; " Tendurus^ vir atrox et ferus moribus/' 

T T 2 *' neighbour** 
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** neighbourhood one Samson, conspicuous like Pctreck for his piety, 
** had chosen him3elf a place, in which he lired as a hermit" too * ; his 
hermitage being in the present parish of Gullant or Giant assuredly, as to 
St. Sampson the church there is dedicated, and as die ecclesiastical ap- 
pellation of the parish is St. Sampson's f . This incident unites with all 
before^ to shew Christianity, and not druidism, the religion of the 
country at the beginning of the sixth centijry. Nor is Tendunis a 
heathen^ even upon the face of Tinmouth's own history. The very con- 
tinuance of St. Petrock*s cell under him, the very return of St. Petrock to 
it, and the very residence of St. Petrock in it till his death, all prove he is 
not. Even the very silence of the biographer, in not noticing the 
heathenism when he notices the savageness, again proves he is not. So 
completely false is the Doctor's supposition in every view of it ! 

But indeed the biographer has injured the king, and transposed the 

history ; mentiomng Tendurus as king on the pretended return of St. 

Petrock, when Tez^durus, as his name should be written, was actuall;^ 

king at his first landing, and when as king he actually shewed great 

civility to St. Petrock. " When Petrock was come to maturity of years,*' 

notes XiCland in his useful abstract of his life, '* he left his country, and 

" sailed with a fair gale to Ireland. There, glowing with«an uncommon 

*^ degree of fondness for studies, he had the most learned teachers ; nor 

'^ did he desist from the work^ before he had spent the whole of twenty 

*' years in the perusal of good authors. The treasure, collected by this 

'' laborious attention ta knowledge, was found at last ; and, that it might 

*' be no longer concealed, the finder transpoi^ted the treasures of Ireland 

"into" Cornwall, and exhibited them conspicuously to all : at th{d times 

'* two petti/ kings reigned in Cornwall, celebrated in fame, Theodore and 

** Constaritine ; by the liberality and piety of both whom being assisted, 

* - • 

* Usher, 292 : '^ In proxitn& vicinii Samson quidam, sanctitale item conspicuus, sedem 
'^ sibi elegerat, in quk solitariam vitam duceret."' 

t Omitted in the first Valor, as a part of the parish of Tywardreth, probably 5 it is thus 
mentioned in the second, '^ St. Sampson's, alias Golant, or Giant, Cur. Pri. Tywardreth 
** Prop*" It is also called ** S. Sampson," or " S. Sampson's," in an ancient rate for the 
(payment of fifteenths in Cornwall. ' (Carew, 91 and 95.) 

4 , ''he 
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*^ lie received a place ve^y fit for huilding a monaatery.'^to which the 
^' monks gave the name of Bosmanach in their native language *." Here 
then the whole air of mystery is dissipated^ the enchantment raised by 
that falsifymg magician the biographer is dissolved, and the history shews 
itself in all the colours of reaKty, Christianity, nof^druidism, was the 
religion of the country at St, Petrock*s visit to it ; the saint of Cumber- 
land^ with his three companions from Ireland, was well received by 
Theodore and Constantine, that the father having relinquished the activi- 
ties of governmenf to this the son, though still retaining the rights of a 
sovereign with the precedence of a parent ; and had land allotted imme-. 
diately for his hermitage, by this king acting in the name of thdt. The 
appellation of Tewdurus therefore appears to be nothing more than the 
mistake of the eye for Tewdurus, Tudor, or Theodore. Only Tinmouth 
has made one blunder additional to all, in confounding this Constantine of 
St. Petrock, who was reigning the assessor of his father in 5 1 8, with the 
Constantine of Gildas, who was reigning by himself in 504; in con- 
founding " the very pious father noticed by Gildas, with the profligate 
and orarderous son mentioned by him ; and in so laying upon the head of 
Theodore as the principal in the sovereignty, what was meant for the. 
mistaken assessor in it f . Thus has he attributed that ^' fierceness and 

* ^* savageness 

« 

* Leland De Seript. Brit. 61 : ^^ Ubi matiuoft pcrvcnerat ad annos, relict& patrift^.in HU 
^ bemiam secundis veiitis navigavit.. Ibi, . studiorum insolito quSd^m eonflagrans ainore,», 
^* prseceptores extinic doctos^excoluitf necmanum priiis de tabul& sustulit, quam totos vi* 
^* gind an&os in lecrione bononim autoram ezegisseU Quesjius h&c laborioeft sciential tbe- 
^ saurus curft, tandem inventus est; qui jam ne deliteret, inventor Hibernicaa gaxas in Co^ 
'^ riniam travMtulit^ et videndaa omnibus exhibuit. ilegnabant eo in C6rini& sskguIo^ duo- 
^^regiilr, fain& celebres^ Theodorus et Constaittinus ; quovum cum liberalitate turn pietate; 
'^adjutus^ locum condendo aptissimum nonasterio«-p>accepk^.cui nomen patri& lingua JBos— 
<' manach a monachis^ inditum/' 

t Gildas's history was written, a» he tdls us himself in c. xxvi. forty-four years after the 
bottle of Badon, or in the year 564 (Usk«r, 536, 52^7, 53X) ; and bis episile the same year^ 
<' hoe anno'' (Gale, i* i8). This therefore <^ found" Constandnet, not (as I^. Borlase says> 
408) ^ in the year 583,'' but^ nineteen years preceding. It found him, and (as tradition re* 
ports) brought him to » just sense of hi» prcrfiigacy. <' Unum ex iis [regibus}/' sayr 
Gate, i. praefatio ad leelorem, << ad sanam mentem revocavit ; nam in quodam chronica 
'* Cambrreo legi de Gonstantino quem^ GildaS' iocrepuit, ^ Cosurersio Coastaotink ad Domi* 
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*' savageness of manners" to Theodore, to which he has probably po 
right, and of which very much certainly belongs to the younger Con- 
stantino ^ giving those qualities to the grandfather, which the grandson 
had alone, but which even the grandson himself had not at the time 
assigned, the arrival of 5t. Petrock. That assassinator of two youths in 
the very temple of God, at the very altar of God, under the very robes of 
the officiating abbot, and in the very arms of their mother there * ; that 
man therefore, who was very truly *^ fierce and savage in his manners ;*' 
whom Dr. 3orlase in strict consistency must therefore believe to be a 
heathen, even though we find with him a very temple of God, a very altar 
of God, and a very abbot officiating in his robes ; even he was not yet 
born probably. His " very pious father * was yet a mere associate with 
?ns father, in the toils of government ; and with him the protector, the 
patron, the friend of St, Petrock, as well as St Petrock's three com- 
panions f. ^ So 

<' jium\** Dr. Borlase accordingly considers him as a saint, and even (in bis wild way of 
making martyrs, borrowed, boweverj from the Romish calendar without any acknowledg- 
ment) a very martyr for the Gospel. (Itinerar. W* de Worcestre, p. 107, ** Sanctus Constant 
^ tinus rex et martir/'} Gildas's epistle, adds Dr. Borlase, ^' made such an impression on' 
^ him, that he turned monk — . He is supposed to have suffered martyrdom, and is there" 
^fwe reckoned a saint. \Ce have a church dedicated to him." (P. 408.) That he suffered 
martyrdom as a Christian, it is ridiculous to suppose ; when be had been himself a king 
professing Christianity, and when his subjects wei« all Christians. {Gildas, 18.) He mnsi 
have been the son too of St. Petrock's Constantine, that '< piissimus pater" of the Constan* 
>tineofGildaSv(P. 18, 19.) 

* Gildas, 18 : ^' In duarum venerandis matrum sinibus, ecclesiae carnalis<^ie, sub sancti 
^ abbatis amphibak), — inter ipsa^-^sacrosancta altaria," &c, 

f How Constantine ihe king became a martyr, we know ix>t. He certainly could not be- 
come one, in the ju4t senseof the word. He was killed therefore by some one in his retire- 
ment, out of resentment for the past. But ^here was his retirement ? Not,, as we naturally 
suppose at first, in the parish denominated from him. At the church of this narish was no 
•^ religious house," as Dr. Borlase, misled by Tanner, supposes- there was. (K 390.) The 
very words of Doomsday Book, cited byiiim to prove there was, prove th^re was none. 
^' Sancttis Constmiinuif'* a language appropriated to a church merely parochial, while the 
collegiate or conventual church is distinguished by the addition of ** Clarici/' or ^^ Cano- 
es nrc!," of the saint, ^' habet dimidium bide terr^^i" &c. And tbe Valor of pope Nicholas 
concurs, noticing '^ ecclesia Sancti Coostantint" just as it notices all merely parocbial 
churches. But at another poim of Cornwall was itj tb^t Constwiine. lived as a bermitj even 

at 
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So completely have we proved, in opposition to seming authority, in 
contradiction to gross falsehoods carrying the forged stamp of authority 
upon them ; that, when St. Petrock landed in Cornwall about the year- 
518, he landed in a country all Christian, inhabited by Christian subjects^ 
governed by Christian kings, replenished with hermitages, churches, and 
monasteries of Christianity *• 



SECTION VII. 



Tet let us trace the current of Dr. Borlase's evidences a little higher up 
the channel of time, and mount along the channel nearly to the very 
point of Germanus's visit into Cornwall.. 

" Fingarus," Guigner, or Gwinear, says the. Doctor (as we have see» 
before), ^* with his sister Piala, eleven bishops, and a numerous at* 
" tendance, all baptized [and some even consecrated] by St. Patrick, came 
** into Cornwall, and, landing at the mouth of the river Hayle,. was there 
*' put to death in the year 460, with all his company, by Theodorick king 
*' of Cornwall, for fear lest they should turn his subjects from their an- 
•' cient religion.** But, as he ^o subjoins immediately, " about the same 

at St. Merin near Padstow. There, and there only, ^^ is yet extant Saint Constantinds 
^* JVell^ strong built of stone, and arched over \** as near it are *' the mines of an old churchy 
*^ chapell, and cemitery pertayninge therto, dedicated to St. Constantine ;'^ a chapel (1 pre- 
sume) to Padstow, as St. Merin is no parish in pope Nicholas^^s Valor ; the original chapel 
of the district, as tradition points its finger at it for the original church of the parish ; and a. 
chapel nearly buried now in the encroaching- waves of the sea. (Hals'a MS.) 

* At i. 3, before, I have shewn in opposition to a prevailing error, that. St. Petrock at his 
death was buried, not at Padstow, but at Bodmin. In confirmation of this I now add, that 
bis three companions appear al^o to have been buried at Bodmin. *' Extat Petroburgi libeU 
^* lus de sepulturft sanctorum Anglomm, ex quo liquet Oredanumy* not the denominator of 
Oeed church near Grampound,. which is called '' ecclesiaSanctse Creds&" in. pope. Nicho* 
las's Valor, ^' Medanum, et Dachunum, viros sanctitflte vitse illustres, et Petroci imitatpres^ 
^' in Bosmanach fuisse sepultos.^' (De Script. Brit. 61.) See also that very book, in* ex- 
tracts made by Coll. i. 10; << S. Petrocus, S. Credanus, S. Medanus^ et StDacbuna vir, in 
** Botiaeme/' Bodmin^ " in Comubia.'^ 

" time 
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*' Hmec&mewgB^^ftom Ireland St. BRBACijk (now called Breag) attended 

« '^ with many saints, among wham were Sinninus/' alias Senanus^ Mysa 

note, *' the abbot, who had been at Rome with Patrick, Ge&mochus, an 

.*^ Irish king (as tradition says), and several others. She landed at Revyer 

•'*'oa the eastern bank of the river Haylc, in the hundred of Penwith, 

'' where Theodorick (or Tudor) had his castle of residence^ and slew 

" great part of this holy assembly also*.'' To the first part of this account 

I have replied already, and shall hereafter reply again -f-. But I mean to 

answer the last at present. 

This, however, referring to no authority, I considered it for some 
time as capable of no refutation. Secure in its own airiness of sub- 
stance, I cried, it bids defiance to all criticism; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable. 
And our vaia blows maliciouB mockery* 

But I afterwards discovered the evidence, upon which the Doctor 
grounds his relation; though, either wilfully or negligently, be sup- 
presses all acknowledgment i>f it. In Leland^s Itinerary we have some 
4;xtracts out of a life tif Breaica, wbich are the more valuaUe because 
the life is since lost, I bcKeve, and are the' very foundations of the 
Doctor s edifice. I shall prodixce them, in order to destroy his edi£ce, 
and to expose the mode of architecture in which he has presumed to 
build upon them. ^' Breaca,'* says the cited biographer concerning one 
who had been in the nunnery of St. Brigid, within the Irish county 
4%f Meadw ^' came into Cornwall accompanied by many saints ; among 
•^' whom weiieSinnin, the abbot, who had been at Rome with Patrick* 
^^ Maruan the iBonk, Germoeh tlie Icing," not merely what Dr. Bor- 
lase Represents him. *' an Irish king, as traditum says,'' but positively a 
king^ as this history says, equally Irish with the rest, ^ and,** as the 
Doctor adds, *' several others;'* but, as this history very usefully speci- 
fies besides IManian before, ^ Elwek^ C&£W£vna^ HjBi;.^BWA:|:.'' These 

are 

* Borlase, 370. f Beo v.u 

I Lelsnd'g Urn. in. 4: ^^ Sk Vitll Sancte Bceaee: ^ Canput Breacm in Hibenki&'," «^ 
Usher, 361, 362, *^ * ia quo Brigida oratorium comtxwdif et peitMtnoAaitedttio«,ia qwo 

« fuit 
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are all names, so celebrated for ages in Cornwall/ as to have had churches 
and parishes for ages denominated from them. '^ Breaca landed near 
^* Revyer with her company, a part of which," not a ** great part,'' 
as the Doctor alleges, but only " a pai't,*' as the history avei's, " was 
** killed by Tewder*/* Now *' Revier," adds Ldand, in an explanatory 
remark, '* was a castle of llieodore's, on the eastern side of the mouth 
*^ of the Hayle river, at present (in the opinion of some persons, buried 
" in the sands f ," which have buried not a little of the lands adjoining, 
yet began to drive only about the year 1520. Tradition, indeed, re- 
ports at the neighbouring Lanant, that the driving began in a deluge of 
sands, so violent and so sudden, as in the compass of two nights to bury 
many of the houses. The lower parts of these have actually been found 
since in digging, and even with furniture in some of them. Accord- 
ingly, Leland informs us, that in his time, so near to the very com- 
mencement of the ravages, " most part of the houses in the peninsula/* 
on which the adjoining St. Ives stands, " be sore oppressid or over^ 
** coverid with sandes, that the stormy windes and rages castith up 
*' there; this calamity hath continuid ther little above twenty yeres : the 
^' best part of the toun notu standith in the south part of the peninsula, 
''.up toward another hille, for defence from the sandes J/' Or, as Carew 
notes a little later in time, " the light sand, carried up by the iiqrth 
*^ wind from the sea shore, daily continueth his covering, and marring 
** the land adjoyiiant ; so as the distresse of this deluge drave the inha* 
*' bitants, to remove their church as well as their houses^." Or, as 

i» 
^ fuU et S. Breaca. Breaca venit in Cornubiaiu comttata mullis aanctis, inter quos fuerunt 
" Sinninus abbas, qui Romae cum Patricio fuit, Maru^nus monachus, Germochus rex, 
'* Elwen, Crewcnna, Helena'." 

* Leland's Itin. iii. 4. ** ' Breaca appulit snb Revyer cum au^, quorum partem occi^it 
<' Tewder'." 

t Ibid. 16; <^ Revier castellum Theodori, in oriental! .parte ostii Hayle flu.^ nunc^ ut 
''^uidam pufant, absorptum a sabulo." 

X Ibid. 21. 

§ Carew^ 148. So Nordeui 42, remarks of *^ Uoy-juxta*LaIaiit/' 4hEl ^ of late — ^the 
'' sande — hath— rburied muchc of the lande and bowses, and many devises they use to pre<> 
^' vent the ohsorpation [absorption] of the chmchei*^ and^ 6Bj observes of Piran, ihat '* the 
'^ parish" is *^ almost drowned with the sea sand— «, jn i(uch aorte^ as the inhabitaotes have 

voiu I. u ix . u bene 
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I>r. Borlase subjoins to both in his Natural History, ^' from the mouth of 
" Heyl in Penwith, along to Bude Haven, Cornwall has lost a great^ 
^* deal of arable ground on the northern coasts by means of the blown^ 
''sea-sand, which is stiUincreashigin the parishes of St« Ives, Lannant, 
*' Philac, Gw}^thieh, St. Agnes, Piran Sa^d, Carantoc, Cuthbert, Pad- 
'* stow; and the sand spreads every where, but where the height of 
'* the cliff protects the land from its invasion J/' These sands come alt 
from the west, and are found upon examination to be merely the shells of 
the ocean, reduced into powder by collision between the waves and 
the rocks, then thrown up by the tides upon the beach, and finally 
blown by the winds upon the fields. Yet this torrent of fleeting par- 
ticles has been latterly begun to be stopped, even the covered land to be 
reclaimed from the waste again, by planting rushes upon it to fix the fly- 
ing soil, then spreading a coat of grass over it in some places, and so 
turning the barren wilderness into an useful dairy-ground. Amid this 
range of salt sand and powdered shells, on the east of the Hayle river,. 
and on the north of Phillac creek from it, still remains the Revyer of the 
history, no longer a castle, but still an estate; deformed only in popular 
pronunciation into Rovier, yet known to be denominated Rivier in th6 
legal papers of it, and actually denominated Ryvier, Revier, River, or 
Ryvyerby Leland§. Here^ 

f^ bene once klrtdy forced to remove their ckurchJ* In the Statute Book, Philip and Mary, 
cap. xi« '' The great hurt, nusance, and losses, that cometh and cbanceth to the queen's 
^< highness and her subjects, ly reason of sand arising out of the sea, and driven to land by 
^^ storms and winds, whereby much good ground lying on the sea coasts in sundry places of 
** this realm, and especially in the county of Glamorgan, is covered with such sand rising 
^' out of the sea, that there [is] no profit of the same, to the great loss of the queen's high- 
<' ness and her loving subjects, and more is like to issue if speedy remedy be not therein pro* 
** videdJ* Commissioners of sewers are authorized to provide one *^ for the withstanding 
*^ and avoiding the outrageous course and rage of the sea." This overflow of sand upon 
Glamorganshire appears to have been later in its date than that upon Cornwall and its isles. 

J Nat. Hist. 74. 

§ Leiand's Itin. iii. 18: ^^ Revicr Castel-^— , now, as sum think, drounid with sande. 
" This was Theodore's castelle. — Cayl castelle a mile by est from liiver — , Nikenor, a two 
*' miles from Ryvier, — Carnbray«*-a mile west of Revier toun.'*— A similar torrent has op- 
pressed the Sylley isles. At St. Martin's, says Borlase, 53, '^ the higher parts are all one 
** common^ the surface being either too stoney and sbalbw to mak« arable ground, or 

3 « covered 
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Here, then, We have two martyrdoms inflicted upon, two parties of 
Christians, both parties arriving about the same year, 40o, both coming 
from the same country, Ireland, both landing a^ the mouth of the same 
river of Com wall, and both murdered by the same king of Cornwall- 
The two tales are so exactly the same in their beginning, their middle, 
and their end, that credulity itself can hardly sooth its mind into a belief 
of their difference, and criticism must pronounce them to have been the 
very same originally. The story of Fingar, as we have seen before, rests 
upon no other authority than that of a convicted fabifier, Anselm; 
while the story of Breaca, as we now see, is founded upon the evidence 
of an ancient biographer. Th^U^ therefore, is merely this^ varied by 
falsehood, distOTted by ignorance, and now running in one screw of 
curves around the right line of tTm. But let me make another remark : 

^' covered with sand blown injrom some northern coves : however, what has sufiered so much 
^' from the sand in former ages/' the author referring the commencement of this dry deluge 
to a period much earlier than the year 1520, ^^ has in length t^ time contracted soil enough 
** to form a lurfy pasture, on which the inhabitants keep many sheep, the sheep-run being 
'^^ two miles long ; but, below this turf, there is nothing but sand ^br a great depths* This 
shews the deluge to have commenced at the isles earlier than on the continent of Cornwall. 
At the isle of Samson, ^^ the sand,*' he adds in 63, ^' some of the brightest colour I saw in 
*^ all the islands, has been blown up by the northern winds, and covered great part of that 
^' which is called the Brehar hill of Samson $ it is blowh off again in some little breaks and 
^' channels of the hill, where I saw hedges of stone six feet under the comnnon run of the 
^' «and-banks«'' This unites with the notice preceding, to shew, that the deluge here was 
much earlier than at St. Ives. But, as Borlase subjoins in 67, '^ In several places I ex- 
^^ amined their sand, and found- it to consist of small gravely mostly broke off (as it seemed 
^^ to me) by the violence of the sea from the moorsicne^ which lines the shores of all the 
^' islands in great plenty. The Jinest sand — is found only in Porthmellyn cov^, on St. 
^' Mary's. Upon examining this by a microscope^ I found it to consist of globes of white 
^ transparent crystal, and talc or talL" The particles of the torrent, therefore, are as differ- 
ent from those on the northern coast of Cornwall, as are the beginnings of the twp torrents; 
Yet another ddnge has commenced at the isles, I believe, the same with our own on the 
continent. This, however, is only noticed in a slight manner by Borlase, and seems from 
his notice to be but recent in its date. " In^ne part only of St. Mary^s/' he observes, in 
£7, ^^ they have a shelly sand ; and those who jtarry on the best husbandry fise thiSy and find 
^' their account in it," while -the generality use the other, though ^^ certain it is that all 
^y their mooratone sand contributes .to vegetation no longer than whilst it retains the salt' 
-** which it brings from the sea-'** 

V V 2 ' the 
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the '* Theodorick Ifing of Cornwall/' in both these tales, is uothing 
more or tess than the very Theodore of Tinmouth before, '* fierce and? 
'* savage in his manners/* according to Tinmouth, but,, infact, a pro- 
fessed Christian, the sovereign of professed Christians, the father of^* 
a *' veiy pious*^ prince, and the patron^of Su Fetrock, on his* arrival' 
from^ the same country, Ireland.. Thus wehaise *' Teudric, or Theo-- 
^* doj?ic," king of Glamorganshire,, in Wales* aboi»t this veiy period;- 
veho. resigned his- crown, retired into a hermitage, but was forced 
into the tumults- of life again by a Saxon invasion, headed those vete- 
rans who had always been victorious under him, attacked the pagans,- 
beat them, bub was. mortally wounded in the action, and so fell a^ re- 
puted martyr for Christianity*; Dr. Borlase himself, therefore, callS* * 
our king of Cornwall, "Theodorick, or Tkidar;'' the biographer of St«: 
Breaca denominates him simply " Tewder/' and Leland denominates^ 
Mim* as simply ^ Theodore/' The very name, by its derivation from 
the Greek church, and by its reference to God, of itself proves him 
to have been, what so many other evidences, have united to prove hiro^ 
a Christian f. . Such* 

♦ Ufiber, 2g«) from the Register of Landaffc *' Glamorgamfleeo tempore rexeral Tcudrio 
^ uveTbeodoricue, de quo in eddem regesto legimus: < Bex Teudric— regnum suum com- 
^^ mendayit fil'io suo Mourico, . et vitam eremitalem in rupibus Dindym ccepit ducere. Qui- 
'•^ cum esseUn vit&^illA,. cceperunt Saxones • terram suam invadere — • De quo Teudric dice- 
** bant, cum regnum suum^tenerot^ quod mmquam victus ab ho^tibos fherat,.8€fd semper 
"victor—"." And,^ at Godwin eontianest'the narrative, '' ^ hunc — invitum aui ab cremo 
<' abduxeruAt, qui Tmtemie, juxta Vagam fluvium,oceurrentem hostem magno prselio fudit. 
^^ Sed acoepto incapite vulnere (quod eum non latuit) mortifero, reditum maturavit ui inter 
<< 8uo» expiraret'," yet, " < ad oonfluentes Vagse.et Sabrinas spixitumemisiu Quare eo ipso- 
<* in loco-^-eccIesioli excitata, cadavej^ Joeuloinditum^stsaxeo^ queo»niiper, seu casucon- 
" fractum seu vetustate fatiseentem, dum refioi cura:rem, awa reperi, post miUe annos ne* 
" minimum qmdem^coTisMipia^zmlmeris immanis tanquam recenterfacH in .cranio remanente% 
*^ vesiigio. — Loco a posteris nomen^antiquitus iiofositam, , M§rihir^Tewdrickj quasi .dicai 
'^Martyrium Tbeodoricr, quem, quikt in bello ceciderit contra Cbristiani nominia hostes. 
'' gesto, pro many re ducendum arbitrati' suntt^ Postea^ veracontractius Merihim appellari 
*< ccepit, et deinde (sicut hqclie) MathernV* 

t In Cornwall, we have a. local appellation, exactly simtlav to that in. Wales, and indi-^ 

" eating some incident of a similar nature. Merikery a cbapelry at one angle of the very 

large parish of Probus, in its " name-- refers to* the— guardian saint, of the church, .who, 

*' it seems, was murdered and slayne for the Ghriatian religion as a martyr, viz. one Saini 

" Cohxmj 
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Such a man, and such a king, could not have slain either '^ a part" of 
St, Breaca*s company, as her biographer witnesses him to have done, or 
the wAofe of St. Gwinear's, as Ansdm.inhisnewwork of 'superfcetation 

^ Cohan, a Briiaine of tfnsparssk^^; whose little well and consecrated chappell annexed 
^^ thereto^ was lately extant upon the landes of Egles Meriher barton, — though now in a 
*^ manner demolished by greedy searchers for money. I take this martyr to have been slayne 
^ by the Saxons, upon fore-thought malice/'' In a record of ** 1480,*' the saint is expressly 
styled *' St. Cohkny martyr 'of M^rther.*' (Hals*8 MS.) This unknown saint appears from 
his well,^io have lived as a hermit at the pisice ; and from the tradilioni td have been slain at 
bis hermitage, Tio^indeed, .by the pagan Saxons in sonte very early invasion of Cornwall, a» 
no such invasion appears either certainly or probably to have been made, but in some personal 
pique by that private Saxon, assuredly, who at Athelstan's conquest of Cornwall, settled in 
the house so singularly denominated 7re-5ax£/^en, or the Saxon's house,, and lying about a mile 
to the south of 'the well. From his murder and his character, as a hermit and a saint, he was 
honoured for a martyr by the neighbouring Christians, just as^ we have seen Edward, Sid- 
well, Melor, and Melian, iionoured before. His hermitage afterwards, as we have equally 
seen practised at St. Mawes, became a^< consecrated. chapell^" and was therefore,*^ slw^ 
*^ nexed" to the well. . The well was thus formed like oneequally noticed by Hals in the 
a^oining pariah of Kenwyn : '* St. Clare's consecrated and walled well, chapelwise^huilt,** 
And, as ** tempore James adySome of the ihhabltant8'*''of Kenwyn *'' pulled down the walls, 
*^ and totally defaced the chapeUwelly in quest'^ of money concealed there ; '^ and prahalbf 
*' succeeded ;*' so, from that example and this success, the chapel and well at Merther were - 
*^ lately— in a manner demolished by greedy searchers for money.** The record o£ 1480, , 
to which Hals refers us above, is one of 1484 ; the composition made between the vicar o£ 
Probus and the inhabitants of Merther,.CQncerniQg the chapel atMerther; .and in this the 
chapel is denominated '** Capelfa Sancti Coaniy martyris, de Merther." This chapel is also 
spoken of there, as ** Insiauri capelle S" Coaniy^* and ** capellse sive imtauri ;" our 
English words, " in store,'.* being first rendered into Latin as-ln-Worcestre, 88: **habuit«» 
" m stauroda auro Franci® in cist&<7-cirea septcm millia marcamm ;" or, as* in .Wharton's 
Anglia Sacra, i. 77 1>** instaurumy quod habuU in Werdall — tunc (ut aestimatum fuit) bene 
'< valebat 400 maxcaset amplius;" being then used as in Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i. 483,. 
**omne illorum instaurum abstulerunt>"" in i- 756^ *' totum instaurum )*' and in Wil- 
kins's Concilta, ii. 140,- *^ de ecclesiarum instattro tpsius custodes— quolibet anno compotum 
^f fidelith' reddant,--»nec ipsum instaurum in alios usus nisi ecclesis&ullatenus convertatur,^'/ 
fi^r the contingent benefactions made to the *^truncus,'* or trunk, which the clergyman 
of the church alonei is. here permitted to set up for receiving benefactions; ^od thence 
coming, from the treasury of a church, to signify (as in this record; a church itself. Yet 
neither the Benedictine (the second) edition of Du Fresney's Glossary, nor Carpentier'a • 
Supplement to it, notice this last signification of the word. Otrr record alone does this* . 

upon"! 
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upon the original story descri.be8 him doing; " for few lest they should 
<* turn his subjects from their ancient religion." They and he were 
already turned, and had all equally renounced the stupid sottishness of 
druidism for the illuminated good sense of the Gospel; the blackness of 
midnight darkness just rendered more visible by the twinkling of two 
or three stars of heaven, for the bright effulgence of the Gospel-sun. 
He actually slew ^' a part/* however, of Breaca*s company, a small part, 
a part so very small indeed, that we hardly can even conjecture of whom 
in particular it consisted. But he hurt not the large remainder ; he 
touched not a hair of their heads, and seized not a thread of their gar- 
ments. He even assaulted the other or others, from some misconcep- 
tion of their quality, from some misapprehension of their design, and 
from some suspicion that they were pirates, landing under the walls of 
his castle by night, in order to surprise it. He instantly discovered his 
mistake, probably, but not before he had killed one or two of their 
party, sent, perhaps, as messengers to the palace, in order to explain the 
cause of their coming ; there run through the body by the sentinels, in 
the first and hasty tumult of alarm; yet having breatli enough left them 
; before they died^ to^y who they were, and who she was. 

Theodore would* then receive them with the hospitality and the 
respect that was due to the sex of some, to the rank of several, and to 
the religion of all. We accordingly find in this very life of St. Breaca, 
that he gave them their full liberty of acting; that be permitted them 
to travel over his countiy as they pleased; that he allowed them to 
settle as they liked in any part of it: to build hermitages, or to erect 
churches, agreeably to their fancies. This part of his conduct forms a 
fiill and pregnant evidence singly as it stands in the Life, detached from 
;all other testimonies; of his own Christianity, of the Christianity of his 
subjects, and of the public profession of Christianity by both before. 
But Dr. Borlase, with more policy than probity, has suppressed the 
narrations which prove this; and for the same reason,! fear, has sup- 
pressed all reference to the narrator, even for the facts which he himself 
,recites from him. Let me, however, produce what he has thus con- 
cealed. 

" Breaca,'' 
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'* Bwaca," adds the biographer, as cited immediately afterwards bj 
Leland, '^ came to Pencair," a hill, as Leiand notes, in the parish of 
Pembro ; *^ and came to Trencwith," a little from the parish-church of 
Pfembroi as Leiand equally notes, where the parish-church stood before it 
was removed to Pembro *. Breaca thus moved unmolested across the 
breadth of the kingdom, and went from the northern to the southern sea 
of it. She moved also, accompanied by the Irish king ; as Leiand speaks 
of '* S. Germocus, a cbirch 3 miles from S. MichaeFs Mont by est south 
^^ est, and a mile from the se ; his tumb is yet scene ther. S. Germok ther 
" buried. S. Germoke's chair in the chirch-yard. S." Germoke's welle a 
*• litle without the chirch-yard f ." The well and the tomb are now lost, 
overlooked and forgotten in the frigid philosophy of Protestantism to* 
wards all relics of ancient saints, and in the idiot contemplation of Ger« 
mochus as an ancient Papist. Tet what is called his chair remsuns in per* 
feet preservation, a covered seat of moorstone at the north-eastern corner 
of the chapel*-yard, turning its face toward the south-west, having its 
front supported by three stone pillars, which: form two elliptical arches 
of six feet in height for the entrance, presenting a bench within more 
than six feet longy but divided into, three compartments, for the king (as 
tradition says) and his two assessors, yet shewing two smaller pillars, one 
upon each side of the king's seat These unite with the end-walls of the 
whole, to compose three elliptical arches; at the centre of the middle 
arch is a man's head cut in moorstone with a coronet upon it ; in the 
front also, at the very summit of the building, is another head, smaller iii : 
size, but equally wearing a coronet J. This therefore is apparently not 
that original chair of rock, which we should have viewed with more 
veneration in its rude and rustic simplicity of style> than we can view 
this pompous and magnificent seat.. Thii however, in an equal piety of 

*Leland*5 Itin. iii. 15: "-'Bteica vcnit ad Pencair. Breaca venit ad Trenewith'/* 

Ibid« 16: /' Peacair, an hille in Pembro parocb, vulg& S. [Bfeag's].— Trenewith, 

^< a little fr<»n theparocb [church] of Pembro^ wher the paroch chirch [was] or ever it wat . 
« set at Pembro.'* 

t Leland's Itin* iii. x6.. 

X Ffom the information. of the. thinking and judicioua rector of the parish^ the Bev. Mr. . 
MarshalU 

spirit i 
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spirit and poverty of taste, has beenrput for: this ; and by a family of Mil- 
liton, which is said with truth toh^rve liVed.at Pengersick about half a 
mile from the chapel, but is also reported with falsehood to have built 
this chair for the convenience- of resting themselves when they came t« 
the^chapel. They built it undoubtedly in honour of Germochus, and 
since the days of Leland.; -^chair of Germochus being " in the church- 
'* yard," and thein out of it.; //w having been destroyed by those who 
destroyed the chair of St. Ma we, the fanatical part of the Protestants in 
the reigns- of £dward and Elizabeth, and theirs supplying its place. §. So 
much a friend to Christianity was that king of Cornwall, who thus per- 
mitted his brother-king of Ireland to settle in peace and solitude under 
his protection! But " Breaca," adds .another biographer, the writer of 
the life of one of Jher companions, St Elwin, as he is also cited by Le- 
land, ''ERECTED A CHURCH in Tifenewith,*'. a place (as Ldand has al- 
ready told ua)»in the parish of Pembro, ^' and Talmeneth/* a place (as he 
now tells us) in the same parish j{. This therefore is our present parish 
of Breag,.the secular name of which thus appears .to be Pembro, .as that of 
Veryan is Elerkie. The highest hill in this parish is depominat^Tre-» 
gonia Hill at;preaent, from thej>rincipal house and estate upon it, once a 
place of very QonsideraT)le importance, as having a large building and a 
chapel at it. On a part of this estate is a tenement called Castle Pencayre, 
running up to the summit of the hill, and there bordering upon a circular 
kind lof tort at another part of Tregonin, extending. above a hundred- 
yards in diameter, fenced (as appeared lately in digging) by two walls of 
jnasonry, with a ditch between them wide enough for three men to stand 
abreast in it, but now defaced by persons on the quest for tin, and for 
treasure supposetl tobeburied there. This therefore is plainly the very 
^' Cair Kenin, alias Gonyn and Conin,'' or '^ the Castle of Conan,*' in Le- 
land, which *' stoode in the hille of Pencair; there yet apperith 2 

§ Leland'8 liin. iii. 14: ^' Milatan 4weIlUh at Pergroiuswik,'* in p. 16, called ^'Gar« 
'^ sike, alias Pengarsike/' This family ended in heiresses under Elizabeth. (Carew, ^52.} 

y Ibid/ 1 5, 16: '^'Breaca sedificavit eccl. in Trenewith et Talmeneth/ ut legitilr in 
^^ YiUS. £lwini.-*-Talmeneth, a mansion-place i^i Pembro." 

*'<Uches/*, 
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"' dichcs %.'' The cartk w^ ifterwards, in a l^ss perturbed state of the 
Cornish kingdom, changed into a house, and removed lower down to 
Tre-gonin ; thk retaining still the appellation of reference to Conan, but 
canying not the same appeafattee of hostility with it. Much lower than 
Pencayre, and about two miles from it> is Dne^neuith, or the New House; 
an accompaniment to thte church when it was set originally here, and a 
fiite peculiarly plbaaant for both. Between Tregonin and Trenewith^ 
Clearer to the former than the latter, being'frotia the latter a mile at least, 
« the estate and village i9f Talmeneth, now denominated Tolmenor> 
standing high on the side «^ Trc^obin Hill> emd preserving the original 
name of the hill, the n^me which it bore befc«« Conan bulk his cadtle^ 
Tal (C. and W.) high, Mynydd (W-ttn« G.) a mountain^ This is evi* 
dently tiae Pemhro of Leland, to whidi the chtarch was lemoved from 
Trenewkh ; Pen Brc (Cw and W.) signifying^the mountain-bdght, and so 
answelring fo Tal Myhydd. Thie name of Pembro, indeed^ is now lost, 
from that principle of inatteiltiofi to the Cornish language^ which has 
pervnded the whole mass of the Gornish people at present, and vitiated 
Talniencth into Tolmenor. Yet we now Understand from all, what is 
Dually loeant by the strange expression of Bireaca*s building a church " in 
'* Trenewith andTalmeneth;'' it meaning merely, that Breaca ^' built 
'* ih6 church of Trenewith af Talmeneth *j* a site so anciently selected 
for it upon its removal, that tradition is totally silent concerning its prior 
position, dnd that even inquisitiveness, for want of Leland's intelligence, 
falsely believes its site to have been always the same f . Breaca thus ap« 
pears to have found a church alrbadt erected, and to have erecteb 
ANOTHER BT TRANSFERRING THAT* She rebuilt the old church of the 
parish upon a new site, at her own expense ; as she appears from the pre- 
sence of an Irish king in her company^ to have been a woman of eon- 
aiderable fortune. She thus settled near the beginning of the famous 
indeiit into the sotithem shore^ so deeply scooped out (as appears from 

^ Ldahd'i ItiA. lit. tb : ^^ Castrun Cotianl'' bri ih6 Aiargiu. ^^ Suhi say that Gonan had 

•* a rtiri cauHid TriMracrifc'* 
• Ibid, i^x ^ ^BmLck a^ifckVU *cd. th tfeftgWiih tl [ad] Talmertdh'." 
t For the local circumfitancea here, lam indebted b the Rev. Mr. Marshall, late rector of 

the parish, equally friendly and judicious* 

VOL. i« XX tradition^ 
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tradition *, from remains-f-, and particularly from the insulated state of 
that ** Rock in a Wood/* which has given it the name of MountVBay) 
by the working billows of the sea alone; so famous therefore fw wrecks,, 
from ships being drawn by the influx of the tide into it ; and so infa- 
mous also for the conduct of its inhabitants towards the wrecked. This 
conduct probably attracted Breaca to the parish, to reform what is se 
hostile to every principle of Christianity, so brutal to the owners of ships* 
or wares in danger of beii^ lost, so barbarous to the men, women, or 
children, in the very act of perishing ; and what stiH remains a strong^ 
brand upon the fronts of the parishioners, in the eyes of all the other 
Cornish at present. With her settled Germochus the king, even at 
Germo a little on the west, but in her parish of BreSg.. Crewenne set- 
tled at Crowan near both, a church still dedicated to St. Crewenne, and a 
little on the north. But others of them seem to have separated to a dis- 
tance from all, Sijsninus to St. Sennan, in the parish of Burien; Helen 
toHelland in the east, a parish near Bodmin, originally denominated from 
and still dedicated to her; Marxian, not to Morwinstow on the north of 
Stratton, as the name may lead us to suppose, till we find this parish is 
denominated from ^fermde sairit, Mqrvenna, but to Lan Moran, popularly 
Lamorran, in the two Valors Lamoren, the parish and church of St. M o- 
ren |; and Elwin to St. Allen, or (as called in the early Valor) St. Alun,. 
dedicated to St. Alleyn. So widely did these Irish saints spread them- 
selves over the country J So evidently was the king of Cornwall then, so 
evidently were his subjects too, all professors of Christianity ! And so 
clearly does that narration of facts, which has been produced by Dr. Bor- 
lase to prove the continuing druidism of Cornwall in 40o, prove directly 

* Cdnrden, 136: *^ Sinus lunatus admittitur, Mbuntsbay vocant, m quo oceanum, avido* 
^^ meatu irruentem, terras demtrsxsBefama oltinet/* 

i Leiand's Itin. iti. 18 : '^ There bath bene much land devourid of the sea, bettuixi.Pen^ 
<^ sundes and Mousehole. Ther is an old legend'^ or churcbo lesson for the feast ^ of Sv 
^f Michael, [which speaketh of J a tounlet in this part now defaced, and lying under the 
*< water/' Itin. vii. 118 : ''In the bay betwyxt the Mont andPensants^ be fownd neere tbe^ 
<< lowe water marke rootes of trees yn dyvers places, as a token of the ground wasted*? 

Lan ' 

} leiand's It'm. iii. zZ^ ^ CaulUd La Moran cirekcof the chircb of S. Moran.'' 

the 
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the reverse, tvhen it is detailed in all its amplitude of incidents, when the, 
whole is allowed to be greater than a part ; and evince the predominance 
of Christianity over druidism, from the one end of Cornwall to the 
other*. 



SECTION VIII. 



In this manner did druidism expire through all Cornwall and through 
all Britain ! Yet it has left some faint traces of its long existence among us, 
in our retention of customs not wholly divested of their idolatry, and in 
our continuation of expressions half-idolatrous at present. Even a fond- 

* As to the part of Breaca's company, that was unwarily slain by Theodore ; because they 
are not specified in the Life of Breaca, we can barely conjecture who they were. They were, 
t conjecture therefore, two saints thus named by William of Worcester, << Sanctus Justus 
*^ MARTIR," he says, <^ jacet in parochii Sancii Yoest ; distat a Pensans versus occidentcm 
^^ per 5 miliaria, super littus occidentalissimse partis Angliae." (P. ia6.) << Sanctus Morta* 
^^ nus[MoTRANUs] MARTIR," he adds, << est in parochii Sanc^j.Mortani IMoirani]', dis- 
*^ tat ultra villam Pensans per 4 miliaria, super littus maris/' (P. 126.) ~ These are ranked as 
martyrs, we see, in the Sanctologies of Cornwall ; yet have no history appendant to their 
names. These stand recorded as martyrs, but were made martyrs we know not when or 
why. We may therefore refer them with full propriety to this ruling incident in the History 
of our Cornish saitits, in which we know some to have been slain, and are sure the slain 
would be considered as martyrs. We thus find martyrs tvithoui names in one part of our 
narration, then find martyrs tuith names, but mthout any narration annexed, and finally fiU 
up the chasm in that by an insertion from this^ taking the names of the one, attaching the 
narration of the other, so making two incomplete notices unite into one complete. In re- 
verence to their remains as martyrs, the body of St. Molran seems to have been begged by a 
parish a little distant to the south-west, to have been buried in its church, and therefore to have 
lent it his name, now varied a little into " ecclesia Sancti Madenii" in the first Valor, but 
into '^ Madern, alias St. Madern,'* in the second. In the same manner the relics of St, 
lust, his brother in martyrdom, were carried to the parish-church directly beyond that to the 
west, and gave it his own appellation ; which is popularly pronounced at this day in Corn- 
wall, not St. Yoest, as. William represents it above, but St. Yst, or rather St. Est, a Roman 
name adopted by him at baptism in supersedence of his Irish name before. I thus, account 
for two saints that are well known by the denominations of thdr parishes in Cornwall, and 
one of them even as the denominator of two parishes ; but the history of both whom haft 

been hitherto hid in the darkness of midnight. . , ^ 

• »»■•' ^ 
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jsess for dntidism at ^rgehas lately^ pF«^1b!^9mQi% us, id »n extraer4i-^ 
naiy degree; the reading part of tk^^ oati^a taking their toiie of think- 
ing or talking from our writers, aiod these, lik$ our dcU&^atqra ofmtv^ 
religion, tricking out their 

Idol of Miijest]^ Diviae 

in all the borrowed decorations of Christianity itself. Men, who were 
impressed with a masculine reverence for Christianity as the sun of the 
soul in. illumination ; men, who felt a dignified fondness for Christianity 
as the life of the soul in exhilaration, have recently seemed to fall in love 
with druidism by looking long upon its face ; and have thu& described a 
mere heathenism, that participated in alt the idolatries of heathenism, 
that was even deformed with some scars of idolatry peculiar to itself, to- 
be what was essentially opposite and avowedly opposed to^ it, a kind of 
patriarchal religion, a sort of anticipated Christianity. Under this wild ec- 
centricity of learning itself. Dr. Stukeley is well known in a sermon over a 
deceased clergyman, to have ventured with tlie approbation of many, of 
even myself also, then very young, upon denominating th^ divine a 
dfniid. Mr. Collins the poet has even presumed to fix the title of^drmd 
upon the head of his brother-poet Thomson ; the name of £^/J fasten- 
ing strong upon the fancy of a ppet^ and hia untutored intellect confound- 
ing a druid with a bard. Then came Dr. Borlase^ a Christian firm m 
faith and steady in practice, yet rising into the temerity of telling us, that 
" in the remote corners of the island druidism had taken deep root, and it 
**' would not give way to weak efforts'* from Christianity itself* And 
Mr. Macpherson, a man of brighter genius than Dr. Borlase, more bold 
in his spirit, more irreligious in his affections, took a larger scope in his 
vindication of British heathenism, by denying the Britons to have been 
idolaters at all %. In this state of the national mind, had the insanity of 
France been transplanted into the soil of Britain, we should have had, per- 
haps, a kind of modified madness among ourselves ; and instead of the 
horrors of annihilation authoritatively denounced to mankind, or the very 
front of atheism impudently turned up in defiance against Heaven, we 
should have had druidism, with all its fooleries of grossest idolatiy, and all 

% Hist, of Manchester^ octivo, vol. ii» p. 91* 
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its sanguinarine$Bof humaH sacrifices^ established in our isle again. But 
as the wildfire of passion for druidism had not such a scope of mischief 
given it, and will probablj be extinguished for ever by these animadver-* 
sions upon it, we can with more calmness c<mtemplate some relics of • 
druidism among us, innoxious of themselves, though not innocent in 
their nature, directly calculated to catch the eye of a druidical antiquary,, 
yet not noticed by the pen of ariy hithertp. 

The fires of May-day are well known to ^ntiqiiaxies,. 99 the Beal-fine 
of Ireland ; being large fires vpon the hiUs lighted on that day by the 
druids, and giving the appellation of Beai-ffne Hxy the <fey itself in the^ 
Irish language at present- These consisted each of two fires together,, 
and all the cattle of the counry, being driven between the two, thus 
'< passed through the fire" to this seemingly mild Moloch of Britain, 
Belus or the Sun ; the ceremony being considered only as a sort of re- 
ligious consecration of them to the Sun, and an useful amulet of protec- 
tion for them from all contagious disorders through the year *. Yet 
heathenism, could not lose its dreadful sanguinaffness, and druidism 
would not resign its human sacrifices. Whatever antiquaries hav« dared 
to announce of these May-day fires, as if this was the whole of what was 
done in honour of Belus ; yet much more was done,. I find upon exami- 
nation, and the Belus of Britain was actually the very Moloch of Canaan 
in savageness. Language is often expressive, where history is silent ; and 
a cloud reflects the radiance of the sun, when its orb has sunk below the 
horizon. " In those days," says Martin concerning the days of druidism 
from tradition in the Western Isles of Scotland, yet is not fully sensible 
himself of the import of his own information, ** malefactors were burnt 
*' between twojiresy' those very fires of Belus, concerning which he had 
been speaking immediately before, and to which what he speaks immedi- 
ately afterwards is of course referred ; " hencey when they would express 
^^ aman to be in a great strait, they say * he is between the ttvofres of 
*' BeV\'' Persons condemned to death as oblations to Belus, it is plain 

• Bishop Obrien^s Irish Dictionary, Paris, 1768, quarto, under BeaUtinc, 
t P« »05, ediu 2d, 
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from the prwerhtal natuite of this language^ y^ext frequently tied to a 
Btake in the narrow interval between each fire^ and t)iere roasted to death 
by the operation of each; a sacrifice peculiarly horrible to our minds^ and 
an everlasting disgrace upon the memory of druidism I So apparently 
does this slight intimation ishew us the druidical Bdus^ worshipped 
nearly^ and^ perhaps^ wholly, as was 

Moloch, horrid kingi besmear'd with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears, 
Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 
' Their children's cries unheard, that pass'd through fire 
To his grim idol. 

Yet, to shew how tenderly the spirits of authors feel at present for the 
honour of heathenism, let us observe the conduct of Dr. Newton himself^ 
the grave, the learned, the theological author, in his annotations upon this 
text of Milton ; as he first notes Moloch to be called horrid^ ** because of 
" the human sacrifices, which were made to him,^ who is supposed by 
some (he says) *' to be the same as Saturn, to whom the heathens sacrt- 
^^jked their chUdreriy and by others to be the sun^ to whom we see the 
druids here offering human sacrifices. " Not that,'* he adds iir contra- 
diction equally to Milton and to himself, " they always actually hurnt 
*^ their children in honour of this idol ; but sometimes m^e them only 
*^ leap over the flames y or pass nimbly bctiveen two fires ^^ as the druids 
made the cattle pass. Yet Moloch, he instantly subjoins, was an idol, 
*' having — his arms extended , to receive the miserable victims which were 
*' to be consumed in the fames. ^^ A valley near Jerusalem, he says also, 
*' was called — Tophet from the Hebrew Toph a drum, drums and such- 
*' like noisy instruments being used to drmvn the cries of the miserMe 
^' childreny who ivere offered to this idoV And " Gehenna — is in several 
*' places of the New Testament, and by our Saviour himself, made the 
" nanx; and type of Hell, by reason of the fire that was kept tip there to 
** Molooh, and o^the horrid groans and outcHes of human sacrifices ^ So 
plainly is Dr. Newton's tenderness repelled, by the very facts which he 
produces together with it ! Yea, so plainly was the Belus of Britain the 
\cry Moloch of Canaan, by not having *' malefactors'* merely, but chil- 
dren 
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dren devoted as malefactors, ^sacrificed to him ! So plainly too did the 
Britons '^ sacrifice their 5072^ and their daughters unto devik, and shed in-- 
*^ nocent blood, even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, whom- 
'* they sacrificed unto the idols of' Canaan; and the land was polluted 
''mthbloodr 

There was, indeed, another kind of worship paid to.this devil, infinitely 
more harmlifes in itself. This was not, we may be' sure, " from the cus- 
'^ torn practised by the druids in the isles,** as Maptinr avers it was, '* of 
extinguishing ail the fires in Xhepixrish until the tythes were paid ; and* 
upon payment of them thej^res tvere kindled in each family, and never 
till then J.** Such a rule could never have been instituted before parishes: 
were formed and tythes established by Christianity. But as Keating him- 
self expressly remarks concernir^ May-day, *^ a// the inhabitants of Ire- 
^ land quenched their fires on that day, and kindled them again out of 
^ some part of the fire'' of Beal §. This custom was afterwards converted 
probably, as Martin s intimation suggests to us, into a political engine^^fop 
compelling the payment of tythes before May-day. The fires were con- 
tinued in Ireland, we know, for ages after Christianity was professed ; 
and the political application of them by Christianity seems here to be at- 
tested in the isles. Such were the relics of druidism, as remaining mixed- 
with Christianity in the isles, and mixed or unmixed ia Ireland ! . 

Nor were nor are all relics of druidsm confined, either to Ireland or- 
to the isles. Some still adhere to the language of France, and some still 
hang upon the language of England : yet they have never been pointed 
out, in either the one or the other*. 

There is a petty kind of oath among the peopre of France, which the 
vulgar speak without meaning, and the gentry hear without understiand- 
ing, while both understand it to mean an oath of affirmation or an excla- 
mation of swearing. Parhlieu and Sacreblieu are two terms of averment^, 

X P. 105, edit, ad; 

§ Bishop Obrien's Dictionary under JS^al- /me itself,. 
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rctyciMnmon in the rapid suipkises of conrersatiori amoi^ them, refov 
rii^ ezpitefiBiy to something mxrred^ and carrying expressly the name of a 
aacred person^ The name and tbe reference ue eqiaally ^ and to this 
vely god BduiB^ still pronounced B^l in Irish^ hut once by trani^osition 
pronounced Bekti in Gaulish, I believe, and since contracted into Bku in 
the celwity of conversation. So we have BlotV'-mon or Bleu-mon in 
Webh, jftnd Bieu-tnon or BleiO^-mon in Cornish, for a Moor or an Ethio- 
pian, as (I fibppo^e) a Man of the Sun |j« This JB/eu or Beleu had been 
considered eaered as a gbd» ahd a^ a god made ihe chject o^ vows or 
0aths, among the druidical heathens of Gauk ; eVen Jbr that reason^ as 
religion itself cannot 6oon obliterate the stiil-recufring usages of lan^ 
guage, continued ^ocred and tm object through all succeeding ages to the 
present. 

Just 86, but with anothet deity of di*uidical heathenism, we Enghsh'^ 
ihen have a curse athong us, that h^ its dource among our remotest an-^ 
cestors, and h&A come down to us on the curreilt of familiar conversa- 
tion; ^' Deuce take you," we all know as an execration merely sportive 
in itself, yet as an execration too frequent on our tongues, and referring 
evidently to sbme daemon ojf deity how forgotten. Skinner recognises 
the exeoratioh from Junius, then refers it with Junius to the Saxon Dae^, 
a spectre, a phantom, and finally interprets this mere phantom or mere 
spectre, with a most hardy violence, into " the Devil" himself. But the 
name, says Dr. Johnson, is written " Dense more properly than Deuce, 
** Junius, from Dusius, the name of a certain species of evil spirits ;" and 
signifies " the Devil.*' We are thus referred to a Saxon word, Dues, 
that (as Skinner confesses) occurs only in Junius, and to another word, 
or the same, Dusius^ that has not even its language assigned ; for the ori- 
ginal signification of Deuce as a spectre or as a spirit, and for the posterior 
as the Devil himself. All proves no satisfactory etymmi to have been yet 
discovered. But there is one, I think, in the appellation of a British 

I Richards notes the former, though Owen omits it) and Pryce omits the latter, though 
Lhuyd (233) notes it. We have also Manac (Welsh, see Lbuyd, ai8j, JIfm (Armoric), 
and Man (Krse), for human kind in general. 

deity. 
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deity, the deity of a whole nation of Britons, even of the Brigantes of 
Yorkshire. At Grctland near Hahfax there, " on the ^summit of a hill 
" inaccessible on every side but one," and therefore the site of a camp 
assuredly, *' was dug up this votive altar * of the Romans, as in a Roman 
camp assuredly, " inscribed (it seems) to the topical god of the Bri- 
" gantes ^.'* The ttlaterial words of the inscription are these: " Dm Ci. 

" Brig, et Num. ^^go» * *^ '^^ '' I>\Jis of the state of the Brigantes and 
*' to the Divinities of the two Augusti," Antoninus and Geta mentioned 
upon another side as then consuls ♦• Here, therefore, we have the very 
deity before us that was adorqd by the idolatrous Britons at first, that in a 
strange facility of faith was adopted afterwards by the Romans into their 
growing family of deities, and has been transmitted to us from both as a 
deity, to whom vows were made as altars were erected by both. Yet 
what is the import of this appellation ? " Whether/* says Camden^ 
** that Dux be God himself, whom the British,*' more properly the 
Welsh, *' now call DiWi or whether he be the peculiar local genius of 
" the Brigantes, let the learned inq^uire f ." But " Mr. Ward thinks/* 
as Horsley informs us, that " Diu, the name of this British deity, is a 
** corruption of Asu^, which (as Hesychius says) was the same as Zev^ — ; 
'^ and the Britons could not but frequently hear the name of this deity 
*^ from the Greeks, who came hither with the Romans, as we find by the 
'* Greek inscriptions J/' Thus too much learning serves only like too 
much light, to dazzle the eye, and to mislead the man. This very god 
of the Brigantes, this very Jupiter of the Greeks or Romans^ is actually a 
goddess, and is therefore denominated Duis. In the two only dialects of 
the Celtic which have -preserved the appellative for this deity, we have 
Duw (Welsh), Doe (Armoric), signifying God, Does or Doues (Armo- 

% Camden^ 563 ; ^' Ad Gretland^ in cacumine montis in quern nullus nisi un& parte ac- 
<' cegsus, effoBsa fuit haec ara votiva deo civitatis Brigantum topico^ ut videlur, posita/* 

♦ See It in Camden, 563 ; and in Horsley, plate xxxiv. 

t Camden, 563 : ^* An vero Dui illud sit Deus, quern Diw nunc vocant firitannii an pe- 
^^ culiarit Brigantum genius topicus^ disquirant doctiores/' 

t Horsley, 313, 
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ric), and Duvyies or Dutuies (Welsh), signifying Goddess. Accord- 
ingly we find aa inscription eqiially votive as the preceding, but dis* 
covered close to the Picts Wall in Cumberland, and addressed expressly 
♦^ to the goddess nymph of the Biigantes,'' even '* for the safety of 
'* Plautilla the consort of the emperor Marcus Auxelius Severus Anto- 
^* ninus-^, and all his divine house,*' by a ^' qua^tor devoted to the deity 
*' of Augustus §/* So far had spread, with the successes, of the BriganteSj^ 
the worship of their goddess ; in the mean propensity of mankind to ido- 
lize success, that worship sallying forth from the wilds of the West- 
riding, and from the cathedral of the worship perhaps (as the name sug- 
gests) at Dewsborough near Wakefield |j, to the vicinity of Lancashire, 
and into the north of Cumberland. We even find another proof of that 
propensity and this worship, in an inscription discovered at Chester, " to 
•' the goddess nymph of the Brigantes *.** We find even a third in 
Scotland } at Middleby in Anandale being discovered under the year 
1732, within the ruins of a Roman temple that was only 30' feet by 12 
without the wall, a statue of a goddess exhibited at ftiH length* as in a 
niche, wearing on her bushy but curled head of hair a helmet, that was 
crested with leaves of olive above, apd encircled with a mural crown 
below ; having wings to her shoulders, a belt about her middle, and a 
shield by her side, a spear in her right hand, a globe in her left^ and a Gor* 
gons head on her breast, with an inscription at her foot which at once 
appropriates all as " sacred to Brigantia, and erected byAmandus thear- 
'* chitect under the injunction of the emperor Julian -f*." Thus had the 

Duis 

§ Horsky^ 269 : *^ Des Nymphae Brig, quod voverat pro salute Plautillse Co. Inticte 
'* DoKii. nostri Invicti Imp. M. Aurelii Severi Antonini Pii Fel. Caes. Aug. totiusque domus 
*•' divinae ejus M. Cocceius Nigrinus Q. Aug. N. devotus liberts susceptum S. Laeto ii." 
See also Gibson's Camden at the end for Holland's insertions. 

|[ Camden, 565: ^^ Dewsborotigh sub colle excelso posttum; an nomcn hafciiefit aDoi 
'^ illo quern modo dixideo topico non dixerim^ nomen sane non abhidit^ soaai eoim Duir 
" Burgum.^* 

* Horsley, 315: " De« Nympli® Brig.'* ' • 

t Horsley, plate xxxiv. Scotland^ one added with tv4> otbeia- after the narnalioii was' 
printed, and with them therefore not described by it^ p. 207. But Mr. Gougb in bis Bri- 

% tWii&j 
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Duis of the Brigantes in Yorkahire, from the conquests of those Bri- 
gantes over Lancashire, Cheshire, Cumberland, and Anandale, all at- 
tributed assuredly to the influence of her patronage, become " the god- 
'* dess nymph of the Brigantes'* in two of these conquered counties, and 
at last *^ the goddess Brigantia*^* herself in one of them. She was from- 
those very successes worshipped, with peculiar reverence, by the very 
Romans; having a vow recorded formally upon an altar to her, for all 
the imperial family at one time ; having a statue erected to her in a Ro- 
man temple, by the express order of an emperor at another : she was 
actually diressed like Pallas herself, but like a Pallas victorious over the 
world ; and was restored therefore by an emperor with peculiar zeal,, 
when he wanted to make his subjects as vile apostates as himself from 
Christianity. Yet at last she appears to be only the Deuce, that (without 
knowing who or what or whence she is) we bandy about in our conver- 
sation at present. 

• So completely has this species of heathen stupidity which we call 
druidism, a species indeed less stupid than most others, as retaining that 
vivid element of all possible religiousness the immortality of the soul, yet 
so sottish as to debase it with the transmigration of souls, and so sensu- 
alized as to institute clubs of husbands using the wives of all in common, 
been swept away from our minds or memories throughout Cornwall and 
throughout England ; that even antiquaries can catch a glimpse of 
it only in those cobwebs of history, which grow gradually finer as 
they are left to be extended, and at last assume a brilliancy of co- 
lours from their length of continuance, the very customs of our an- 
cestors, or the very suggestions of our language ! So happily did the 

tannia, iii. 323, has described it from Pennant's Appendix lo Tour, Part ii. 1772, 409 ; and 
adds thus, " it is pity Mr. P. did not procure a correct drawing of this curious figure/* Js 
Mr. Cough's then this or another > The inscription is ** Brigantiae S. Amatidus Arcitecius 
«« ex imperio Imp. V 

Sun 
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Sun of Wisdom arise upon the besotted world in the form of Chris- 
-tianity, when * • " 

■ ■■ now went forth the moro^ 
Such as in highest heav'n^ array 'd in gold 
• Empyreal ; from before her vanished nights 
Shot through with orient beams* 
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